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T II F crown of Eng Lind was never tnid'suitted cii a p. 

from Either to Ion with greater tranquillity X1 v * 
than it palled iron the family ol Tudor to that of ' 

Stuart. Dutiug tile whole reign of Eiizalxih, the 
e\ es of men had, been empjoyed in In-rh of, her r uc- 
.alTor; and when old age made the Molject other 
dea*h more immediate, there appeal „ •name Init the 
king of Scots, who coi Id advance a y jult claim or 
pretention to the throne. He was great-grand: on 
V OL. VI. B cf 
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of Margaret, ^der daughter of Henry VII. ; and, 
on the failure of the malc-lmc, his hereditary right 
rfcmainedPmnqueftionable. % lf the reljgion of Marv 
queenof Scots, aqd the oilier prejudices corn rafted 
againft her, had formed any # conJuler;ible obilatlc to 
her fuccellion ; thefe objections, being entirely per* 
fonal, had no place with regard to her fnn. Men 
alfo conlidered, that th. ugh the title, derived from 
blood, had been .frequently violated fmee ike Nor- 
man conqucft, fuch licences had proceeded more 
from force or intrigue, than from any deliberate 
maxims of government. The lineal heir had Hill 
in the end prevailed; and both his exclufiem and 
refloiatioit had been commonly attended with fuch 
convulhons as wm Iwiicknt to warn all prudent 
men not lightly to give way to fuch irregularities. 
If the will ol Henry Vilf. aullloiifed by aft of par- 
liament* ft ad tacitly excluded tile Scot lilli line, the 
tyranny and caprices of that monarch had been fo 
iignal, that a lelt lenient of this nature, unfupported 
b\ any juft realon, had no authority with the people. 
Uucen Elizabeth too, with her dung breath, had 
recognized -the undoubted title of her kinfman 
James;* and the whole nation feemed to difpofe 
themlelvcs with joy ancK pltaiure for his m option. 
Though from and educated arnidft a foitign and 
lioftile people, men liopcd, from his etiarafter of 
moderation and v'ifdom, that hcnmuld embrace the 
maxims ol an Jlnglifh monarch ; and the prudent 
fotefaw greater advantages refuhing from a uni<m 
with Scotland, than cl i fad vantages front fubinitting 
to a prince of that nation. 'Ehe alacrity with which 
the Englifh looked toward the lucccllor had ap- 
pealed *fo evident* to l^izabeth, «>that, concurring 
with "other ^caufc§, it afl’ected, her with the deepeft 
melanc holy $ .anfl that "wile princcfs, whole pyne- 
tration and experience hacjl'given her the greateft 
infight into human uilairs, had not yet fufticiently 

weighed 
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weighed die ingratitude of courferS. 
the people. 

As victory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had j6oj . 
attended this princefs, llfie left th*e nation in fuch 
llmjrilhing ciicumitanccs, that her fucccffor poffclfed 
every advantage, except that t>f companion with her 
illultrious name, when he mounted the throne of 
England. The king’s journey froir? Edinburgh to Firfttranf. 
London immediately afforded to the inquifitive 
fome fircumlLmces ol companion, which even the ”* rtls "* 
natural partiality in favour of their new fovereign 
could not interpret to his advantage. As he palled 
along, all ranks of men flocked about him from 
every quarter, allured by interdt or curiofity. Great 
were the rejoicings, and loud and hearty the accla- 
mations which refunded from all tides ; and every 
one could remember how the aifability and popular 
manners of their queen uilplayed themfelves*- amidlt 
inch concourl'c and exultation of her fubjects. But 
James,* though iociable and familiar with his friends 
and corn tiers, hated’rln; buttle ol a mixed multitude ; 
and though far from difliking jlatury, yet was he 
Hill louder of tranquillitv and ea> r e. 11c .ill ued there- 
fore a proclamation, forbidding this retort of people, 
on pretence of the lcar city pi provuions, and other 
inconveviencies, which, he laid, would ‘necdlarily 
attend it 

H j. was not, however, infenfible, to tlic great flow 
hi afledion which appeared in his new lubjects j 
*and being himfelf of an alleclionate temper, he 
(Ami is to have been in hallo to make them fome re- 
turn of kindnefsand good offices. f . To this motive, 
probably, we are to aferibe that •profuiion of titles 
which was obferved in the beginhing of his»rei*n ; 
when, in fix weeks- time alter his entrance info the 
kingdom, is commuted to have belt, utved knighV 
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BRITAIN. 


cu AP. hood on no*^Ss».; tlvan two hundred and thirty-feven 
^ ' . £>crfons. lf ; Fdixabeth\s 1 ruga lit v of h:ninu r s ns well 

1603. as of inoxi£y, had formerly be'-n leaned at, it be- 
gan now to be valued and rHeemed ; and every 
. one .was fenhble that the king, i»\ hi- lavifirand 
H . pffemature conferring offJvouis, had iuiied of oblig- 
ing rite }>ei foils on whom he helluva J them, "l ilies 
of all kinds Wcaine IV‘ cunur.on, that they were 
feared y marks of dihuKtion ; and being diffvibmed, 
without choice or deliberation, to perJbn.s unknown 
to the ptince, were regarded more as the proofs of 
facility and good-nature, than ol an\ determined 
iriendthij) or efieem. 

A e\soutx \ D* was affixed to St. Pam 1 ’ . in which 
an art was promhcl to be taught, very u''a!fu*\ to 
nffill iiail memo hi retaining the n.u \:u< ol die 


new mobility l . 

\Y;. may prefmwe, that th.e Kiighfh would lane 
thiownh !s blame < n the king's Liciihv in behoving 
iavueis, had ih- fe been eon.liiuJ *.uiiclytn their 
own nation, and h;n! not ■ llnrei o\t, in too 
unequal prepm-v, >m\ lo hi; old Jub|cv.S, James, 
who, ikrugli i.i , whole ui t n, was mm e guided by 
temper and inciiuiuii n tlian I v ihe tides o! political 
prudiuce^ had brought’ with him gieat numbers of 
his Scot iilli coi t lie’*' ; win !e imp-ntlaui e"and im- 
pomu.iry were apr, hi many ] ai bcwhiis 1 . to imr.ole 
on theeaiy n: f* Ceoftheit mallei, :d extort fav-.urs, 
rf whirl., if h nnni.il to imaging Ids hngdifh fub- 
ii i t( ; w * *vd' ■ • -iKiIy cnmpk.m. 'ihe Jiff* e of Lenox, 
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though the lead powerful, of all Cftpie whom the c h a !•. 
king ev$y honoured with that diftip^lion. Jlav, xf - v - 
fotne time after, was created vifco'unt Doncafter, "7777"* 
then carl of C.irlifle, and got ap* immerife fortune 
frep the crown ; all whiclg he fpent in a fplendid 
and courtly manner. RSmfJiy obtained the titl§.x>f 
car IV >1 Holdcrnefs ; and many others, being railed 
on a i'udden to the highlit elevation, increafed, bv 
their iniblcnce, that envy wljich naturally attended 
them, a^ ltrangers and ancient enemies. 

lv mutt however be owned, in juftice to James, 
that he left ahnolt all the chief offices in t lie hands 
ol Elizabeth’s miniilers, and trulted the conduct of 
political concerns,; both foreign and dona (lie, to his 
Englifh fubjecf.s. Among thefe, lecrelarv Cecil, 
created fuceeilmlv lord Ellindon, vifeount Cran- 
borne, anil earl of Salitbury, was always regarded 
as his prime minifler and i hief eounk lior. Though 
the capacity and penetration of this minifler were 
fuiliciently known, his favour with the king treated 
furprife on the accefkon ol' that monarch. The 
fecret correspondence into which he had entered 
with James, and which had fenfiblv contributed to 
the eafy reception of that prince in England, laid 
the foundation of Cecil’s c-I'edit ; and while all his 
former •.iffociales, fir Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, 
lord CobhTun, were difcomitenanced on account of 
their animofity a<> find Edfex, as well as foi oilier 
ieafons, this minifler was continued in employ- 
ment, and treated with the grcatefl confidence and 
regard. 

Tint capacity of James and his* miniilers in ne- 
gotiation was immediately put to trial, on the ap- 
pearance of ambjffadors ffom almofl all thc*px ihccs 
iind dates of Europe, in order to congratulate him 
on his acceflion, and* to foi'tn with' him new treaties 
and alliances. J3clidet\minifters from Venice, Den- 
mark, fhe Palatinate, itienry- Frederic of Nanan, 

. ]3 3 alibied 
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afltdcd by HBirileveit the pennon-ary of Holland, 
was ambafliiAc>r from the date* ol the Hnited Pro- 
vinces. Arenibcrg was icm bv archduke Albert ; 
and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain- 
But he who moll cxcityd i # Iur attention of the public, 
both on account of his own merit and that n£ his 
loader, was the .nyrejea t f Rolhi, aherwards duke 
of Sully, prime minidcr and favourite of ilenr\ IV. 
of I’i ance. 

V\ r m.N tiic dt nrinmn.s of the lioide of / 'uibia 
devobed on Philip 11 . <J! vwin (iiiKk wiih 

terror led the pm- c v 01 a Uuvih, which Lad bet n 
raifed by f.»mniv. H-ndd now be carried to an 
immcafurable 1 u A j. 1 1 1 )*) the wifdum and conduct 
of this monarch. But never wete appukenb'ips 
found in the e\ ent to be ir.01 ^ grounule! - S’o .y 
without prudence, ambitious without er orun‘ , 1, ! h 
without deceiving any bodv, and r e 1 i • cb v itimm 
any true judgment ; fuch was the cLamder <>1 
Philip and fuch the character which, during his 
Jifciime, and after his death, be imprJikd c.n the 
Spanifh councils. Revolt ed or depopulated pro- 

vinces, difeontented or indolent inhabitants, were, 
the fpccWcles which thole dominions, him; in every 
climate of the gLbc, pi dented to Philip 111 . a 
weak prince, and to the duke ol Lenna, a'hniniflcr 
weak and odious. But ' though militan difvipbne, 
which dill remained, was w ha* ‘alone gave lome 
appearance of life and vigour to that huguifL’m; 
body, yet lb great was the tenor pmdiued bv 
fonner power and ambiimn, th.it the reduction of 
the houfe of Aiidria was the object oi men’s vows 
throughout all the dates of C hriUcndom. It was 
not perceived, that thc^Vrcnch uupirc, now united 
m domedic peaces and go\ern d by the mod hcioic 
and mod amiable prince that adorns n o iehi dory, 
was become, of itfcll, a fjfficicnt co; nterpoife to 
the Spanifh greatnets. Perhaps, that prince him- 

15 feif 
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fclf cl ill not perceive it, when heplpppfed, by his chap. 
minilter t a league with .James, in conjunction with XLV - 
Venice, the United Provinces, and' the northern l6 
crowns ; in order to attack the Auftrian dominions Kotm's 
on jA Vt rv tide, and deprefs the exorbitant power of "j‘ 0 ^ t,a " 
lint ambitious family 1 ." litot the genius of . rh$ 

Engiiih monarch was not equal to l'uch vail enter- 
prites. The love of peace? was his ruling pafhon*; 
and it was his peculiar felicity, that the conjunctures 
oi tin* times rendered the fame object wiiich was 
agreeable to him in the highlit degree adcamageous 
to his people. 

Tun French ambaflador, therdore, was obliged 
to depart from tl).efc extent:* e views, and to concert 
with James the means ol providing tor the lately 
of the United Provinces : bJ or was this object al- 
together without its difficulties. '1 he king, before 
his acceflion, had entettair.ed fcruples Yvitlt regard 
to the revolt of the Lev Countries ; and being 
commonly open and fmcere 1 , he had, on many 
occafions, gone lb far as to give to the Dutch the 
appellation of rebels 6 : Put having converted more . 
fully with Engtifh miniiters and courtiers, he found 
their attachment to that republic fo ftrong, and their 
opinion of common interest fo ettablilhed, that he 
was obliged to facriftce to politics his fente. of jut- 
lice ; a qi*dit\ which, even when erroneous, is re- 
fpeC table as well as taie in a monarch. He there- 
fore agreed with Kofui foluppc.rt lecretlv the flates- 
* general, in concert with the king of Fiance ; lelt 
their w’cakncfs and difpair fliould oblige them to 
iubmit to their old matter. flit; articles of the 
treaty were few and fimple. It was ftipulated, that 
the two kings thould allow the Dutch «to •levy 
forces in their \cfpetdive' dominions ; and fiiould 

* . o / • 

• t 

•• Sully’s Memoiis. f La Boderie, vol. i. p. 120. 

* Winwood, vuf.iu p. 

‘b 


under- 
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C xi v P ' UI ^rhand remit to that republic the fum of one 
million four hundred thoufand livres a year for the 
16.3. pay of thefe forces : That the whole fum lhould be 
advanced by the king of Ffonce ; but' that the third 
of it Ihould be deducted from the debt due by him 
to queen Elizabeth. t\nd if the Spaniard attacked 
either of the princes, they agreed to a did each oMcr - 
fienry with a i'ore'e of 'ten thoufand men, James 
with that ol fix. This treaty, one of the wiidl and 
molt equitable concluded by Janus dnrkig the 
courfeof his reign, was more the work of the prince 
himfelf, than any of his minilb rr 1 . 

R.i!ei K h’ S Amidst the great tr,.nquiilii\, boih foreign and 
conijur-.c). c j orne fti C} with which the nation .was hlcft, nothing 
could be more ,'urprifing than the din. overv of 
a confpira'-y to iubven the go\ eminent, and to fix 
on the throne Arabcila'Stuart, a near relation <»J 
the king’s by the family ol Lenox, and deiceiided 
equally from Henry VII. Every thing remain- 
ftill myftcrious in this confpiracr, acd billon can. 
give us no clue to unravel it Watfon and Clarke, 
i wo catholic priefi were accufed ol ihe | lot: laud 
Grey, a puritan : Lord Cobham, a 'thought leb man, 
of no fixed principle : And fir Waller Raleigh, fef- 
pcdled to be of that jdiiloiophical feel, who w. .re 


then extremely rare 


in l.n 


,Iand, and w,ho have 


fince received the appellation of Jrcc-thiokcrs: To- 
gether with thefe, Mr. Broke, brother to lord Cob- 
ham, fir Griffin Markham, Mr. Copeiey, fir Ed 
ward Pm ham. What cement could unite men of 
Inch difeordant principles in lo dangerous a combi- 
nation ; what en<J. they propoled, or what means pro- 
portioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never 
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the king, till conditions fhould be made with him ;chap, 
they were upon that account extremely obnoxious to XLV * 
the court and rniniftry ; and people were apt, at firft, ^6oj J 
to fufpedl, that the plot was merely *a contrivance of 
fecretary Cecil, to get rid of .liis old confederates, 
now become his molt inveterate enemies. But the 
conleffion, as well as trial of the criminals, put the 
matter beyond doubt*. And thoflgh no one could 
find any marks of a concerted enterprife, it ap- 
peared ftiat men of furious and ambitious fpirits, 
meeting frequently together, and believing all the 
world dilcontented like themfelves, had entertained 
very criminal projects, and had even entered, fome 
ol them at lead, iiuo a correlpondence with Aretn- 
berg, the Flemilh ambafl'ador, in order to give 
didui banco to the new fcttlement. 

I itf. two prieds k and Bloke 1 were executed : 

Cobham, Grey, and Markham weie pardoned :r «, 
after they had laid their heads upon the block". 

Raleigh too was reprieved, not pardoned ; and he 
iCinuined iy coniincm’un many years altei wards. 

It appears from Still) % Memoirs, that Raleigh 
fccretly offered his ferviees to the French ambarta- 
dor ; and we may thence prefumc, that .meeting 
with a repulfe from that quarter, he had recourte, 
for the faiiie unwarrantable purpofes, to the Flemilh 
minider. Stich a conjecture we are now' enabled to 
form ; but it mult be contorted, thjit, on his trial, 
there appeared no proof of this trail field on, nor in- 
deed any circumdance w hich could jollify his con- 
denfnatiun. 41e was accufed by Cobham alone, in a 
iudden lit of pallion, upon hearing rh;\t,Ra!cigh, when 
examined, had pointed out tome ei. cumllances, by 
which Cobham’s t^uilt might.be known and vtfcdT- 
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niAP. tained. This accufation C'.ubham Her wards re- 
, X1A • traded; 'and foou ah or ke retr: ctod hk jet lactation. 

,6oj. Yet upon the written i vide'it a oi tins imgk- witnefs, 
a man of tu honour or' in itberja.u-o and id con- 
tradict.-., ■ -y in in's tclfimorv ; v imujniUfd with 
Rakii;!; ; not luppitrted f ary c nc.'Hng circutn- 
ftaJK- ; was that threat man, conirar’. to aii is w and 
ccjiii 1 • , i.'i'tjJ. gin! tv b\ the r;;'.. > ante was at 
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hi dit-uwd a f/Lii rc : '.tti'Mi, not only on his own 
t!ic’.r:< , ha* >. \,n, in luf-.c de.icc, oil the man- 
n <! li e . 'o. 'i1v.it or, moniiei, viper, and 
fpid-Y of are the terms which he employs 

againll one oi the moil ilkdirious men of the king- 
dom, who win - under trial for life* and fortune, and 
who defended himi'ell with teinper, eloquence, and 
' courage'. 

1604. T n next occupation oi the king was entirely ac- 
co7c'k:g to his hi art’s content. lie was employed 
in uictatkig magifterially to an afi'embh of divines 
concerning points of faith and dilcipline,* and in re- 
ceiving the applauds of thefe holy men for his lu- 
perior zeal and learning. '.The religious difputes 
betw'cen the church and the puritans had induced 
him to call a conference at 1 Iampton-court, on 
pretence of finding expedients which - might rdfcon- 
cile both parties. 

Timuon the- feverities of Elizabeth towards the 
cut frolics had mfieh w;eakened that party, whole ge- 
nius was oppufite to the prevailing lpirit of the 

M* t 

0 State Trials, id ed’t. p. 176. 177, 182, 
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nation ; like fevcrities hail had fo little Influence on c n A p. 
the puritan*, who were encouraged by that fpirir, XLV ^ 
that no Us than ieven hundred and fifty clergymen 1604. 
of that party fie lied a petition to the king on his ac- 
ceilioU; and many more itemed willing to adhere to 
ilk Ihev all hoped that ’James, having received 
id s edun1nV.11 in Scotland, and having lometirnes 
po.fdlid an attachment to the church efiablilhed 
mere, would at lca!i abate the rigour of the laws 
enaCUd in (import of the ceremonies, and again ft 
puritans; if he did not fho\v more particular grace 
, mi encourage. n< lit to that ted. Blit the king’s 
di'pofiul m had taken fbongly a contrary bias. The 
more he knew the ]AU itarita! ckyiv, the lefs favour 
ht here to them. He had u marked in their Scoliilh 
b: ihren a vioknt turn tow arch repubiicaniim, and 
a /-dais attachment to civil liberh ; principles 
ihmi’Iv allied to t lull niigmus cnthukalm with which 
they were aduaied. He had found, that being 
inViiv per Ions of Kuv birth and mean education, the 
H.une loft v pn irufions wh’ic'i mieiKkd them in tiieir 
i.u jfi'ar addrehd; k> their Maker, of whom tile v bc- 
i! -ved th mfcb.es die peculiai favourites; induced 
1 1. m to me the imnolt f r < uoms widi tlieir edrrhiv 
iuvereign. hi both capacity's, of moiiarch and of 
theoh Jan, : he had experienced the little comni ii- 
fance which thev were difpofed to flicw him ; vhiHL 
they controlled his ccmmands, difputed his tenets 
and, to his lace, before the whole people, oen lured 
his conduct and behaviour. If he had fuhmitted to 
the indignity of courting their kivour, lie treasured 
up, on that account, the itrongcr refaatnicnt againft 
them, and was determined to make them leek in 
their turn, the weight of his authority, Though He 
had ofLen met with leiiltance and iadion anu obiii- , 
nacy \n the Scottifh nobility, ‘he retained no ill-will 
* to that order ; or gather fliewed them favour and 


1 Fuller* book 10. Collier, vol. ii. p# Cyz. 
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kmdners in England, beyond what reafon and found 
policy could* 1 well juftify-: But the aicciulant which 
the prefbvterian clergy had affinned over him was 
what his monarchical pride could never tiu loughly 
digeft 41 . 

He dreaded likewise the popularity w hVh at- 
tended this order of men in both kingdoids. As 
ufclcfs aufhritics and' fell-denial are imagined, in 
many religions, to fender us acceptable to a bene- 
volent Being, who created m lolelv for 'happinch, 
James remarked that the ruflir fcvcriiv of theic 
clergymen, and of their whole lect, had given them, 
in the eyes of the multitude, llm appearance oi 
faiiclirv and virtue. Strongly inclined himfeif to 
mirth and wine and Iports of all kinds, he appre- 
hended th .ir cenfure for hi;> manner of life. Ike and 
difengaged : And, being thus avc rfe, hom temper, 
as well as policy, to the feet of puritans, lie was re* 
folvcd, it poihble, to prevent its farther growth in 
England. 

But it was the character of James’s council', 
throughout his whole reign, t lint they were mure 
wife and 'eipii table in their end, than prudent and 
political in the means, Thoueh jull I \ ienfible that 
no part of civil adminifi ration required greater 
care* o- a nicer judgment than the conduct ol reli- 
gious panics; he had not puveived* that, in the 
fame propoj tion as tliis practu :d know ledge of theo- 
logy is icquifite, tiie fpeculativc refinements in it 
are mean and even dangerous in a monarch. By 
entering zealoullv into frivolous difputcs, James 
gave them amvir of importance aiul dignity which 
they could not oibcrwife have acquired ; and being 
Hhniblt cnlilled in the; quarrel, lie could no longer 


*1 Tnn V'.r/Ured'm l.iy, in his Hal'd iron Doion, pnhiifhcd while- he 
was m Sioiland* “ J pmtifl hffoit* tin oiciil e»od,nnd t < t* I ;:m iuif 
as upon my ]\ (l.midil, it is no pt.u e ioi im* to he in, that 'ye lh;’ , |. 
uevei iii u with .my Hijm> 1 mil or Hnidtui 1 hit j^itajer ingrntitudo 
and moi» In.san^ viit pujmies, th;*.n with thue fanatic t|>n i.s : And 
tuff* i not thv principal cl thtm lolugok yum land*” AT, 'JamtC ifP r ot 
p. 161. 

have 
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have recourfe to contempt and ridicule^ the only chap. 
proper method of appealing it. Tlfe church of % XL ^ J 
Tngland had not yet abandoned the rigid dodhines l6o4 . 
of 01 ace and predeHination : The puritans had not 
■\et itf pa rated thcmiclvcs from the church, nor 
openll renounced cpifcopady. r Though the fpirit 
oi the* parties was coniiderably different, the only 
appearing Jubjeds of difpuic were concerning the 
crofs in haptifm, the ring in marriage, the ufe of 
"lie furpliee, and the bowing at the name of Jefus. 

Thefe were the mighty qucUions which were fo- Confei- 
lenmlv agitated in the conference at Hampton- J" ceat 
court between ionic biiliops and dignified clergymen couin 
on the one hand, and ionic leaders ol the pmitanical 
pari) on the other j the king and liis miniiters being 
pre’ent 

Thl puritans were here fo unreafonablc as to itU Jao* 
complain of a partial and unfair management of the 
dilpute ; as if the fearch after truth were in any de- 
gree the object oi inch conferences, and a candid 
'indifference,, fo rare even among private inquirers 
in philofophn ill quedions, Could ever be expected 
among piinccs and pielams, in a tbrologiitil contro- 
verfy. The king, it mult be conielfL.il, froth the 
beginning of the eonference, fliowed the itrongcft 
propeniiu ’to the eilablillted church, and frequently 
inculcated a iliaxim, which, though it has 1‘ome foun- 
dation, is to be ixcdv *d with great limitations. No 
Xiisiioe, No Kino. The biihops, in their turn, 
were very liberal of their praties towards the royal 
diipiitant ; and the .uehbhhop o{ Canterbury faid, 
that wnloubtt'iHv /is ninjcf! v //v(r bv l he /pedal af 
(planer of GoJ's /fir. ! . A k\v alterations in the 
liturgy were agreed to, and v both parties iepafaged 
with mutual diifatisfnfion. 

hr had frequently been the practice of the pu- 
* titans to form certain affemblies, which they called 

5 Ken net, 6C 5 . 
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prophcfyings ; where alternately, as moved by the 
fpirit, they difplaved their zeal and prayers and ex- 
hortations, .and raifed their own enthu/iafm, as well 
as that of theif audience, to the higheil pitch, from 
that focial contagion which has jo mighty an in- 
fluence on holy fervours, and front the inuumi 
emulation which arofe in thole trials of I'eligious, 
eloquence* Such dangerous focietu s had been fup- 
preifed by'Elizaberh ; and the miniltcrs in this rnn- 
ference moved the king for their reviVal. But 
James lharply replied, // you aim at a Scottilh prr/by- 
tcry , it agrees as well with monarchy ns God and 
the devil . Thire Jack and font and Will and Dick 
Jhall meet and cenfurc me and ivy council . Therefore 
1 reiterate my joi mcr J'peech : Lc Roi b’aviicra. Slav., 
/ pray , for one fven years before you demand; and 
then, if you find me grow purjic and fat , I may pc r- 
chaihe hearken unto you . For that government will 
keep me in breath , and give me work enough \ Such 
were the political conliderations which determined 
the king in his choice among religious parties. 

TiUi next alfembly -in which James difplayed 
his learning and eloquence, was one that fhowed 
more* fpirit of liberty than appeared among his 
bifhops and theologians. The parliament was now 
ready to aflemble ; being lb long delayed on ac- 
count of the plague, which had broken out in 
London, and t raged to fuct\ a degree that abo\c 
30,000 perl’ons are computed to have died of it in a 
year ; though the city contained at that time little 
more than 150,000 inhabitants. « 

r f hi- fpeecb. .which the king made on opening the 
parliament, fully difplays his character, and proves 
hhfu to have poileflcd more knowledge and better 
parts, than prjidence or anyjuil fcnle of decorum 
and propriety ,J . Though lew productions of the 

* Fuliei i> Ecclcfiaft. #l 11 K. Janice's Woiks.. [>.484*9 485. 

&c. Jo?»ry.. 22d*Marcbj 1603. Ker.net, p. f*68. 
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ao-e furpafs this performance either In flyle or chap. 
matter; it wants that majeftic brevity and referve . X1 ' V '_ f 
which becomes^ a king in his addrefles to the great t6o4 , 
council of the nation. It contains, however, a re- 
markable flroke of candour, where he confeffes his 
too giV j at iacility in yielding tef the lolicilations of 
(tutors* : A fault which he promifes to correct, 
but which adhered to him,* and* diiircfled him, 
during the whole courfe ot his reign. 

Tin: fifit bufmeh, in which the commons wetc 
engaged, was of the olnioli: importance to the pre- 
iervation of their privilege s ; and neither temper nor 
refolntion were wanting in their co-nluel ol it. 

In - former pi.rio.ls of tlfe Ivnglhh goternmenf, 
the houle of common.-, was ol to fm.ill weight in the 
balance of the confiilution, that lit.:; attention had 
been given, either by the crown, the people, or the 
honfe itleSf, i.) the ch ace and c. .ntjm'ance of the 
mcnibcri . It had been u u.ti, alter parliaments 
were prolonged bc\"nd one leitiott, tor the chancellor 
•to exert a dijjrretionm v*.u'.fchoi iu oi in. hug new writs 
to apply the place cl any meml'ers whom he 
ptdged incapable ol mien. wig, ei hi i on account of 
their employment, tie. ir beknefs, or other impedi- 
ment. This praitice gee c th.it ininiiler, and con- 
iequently the piince, an unlimited power 'of .mo- 
delling at pleftfure the r. prcil ute.tivcs of the nation ; 
yet fo little jealouly h a d it < verted, that the com- 
mons, of thcmlelves, without ativ court inllueticc or 
intrigue, and contrary to fome former votes ot their 
own* continued it in the twenty -third oi’ F.li/.ahcth y . 

At that time, though fume members, .whole places 
had been fupplied on account of hekncls, having 
now recovered their health, appeared in the heftTfe® 
an<J claimed their leaf; Inch was t[ie ;yifh«>rity oi 
the chancejlor, that, merely nut of f detect to him, 

* K. James’s Woik r , p/495. 499. , 
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c: ii A p. Iris fentence was adhered to, and the new members 
Ai.w were continued in their places. Here a molt dan- 
' L iCc^T' * K erous prerogative was conferred on the crown : 

But to (how the genius of that age, or rather the 
channels in which power then ran, the crown put 
very little value on c this authority ; infomuc 1 that 
two days afterwards the chancellor, of himielf, re- 
figned it back to the commons, and gave them 
power to judge of a particular vacancy in their houfe. 
And when the queftion concerning the chancellor's 
new writs was again brought on the carpet towards 
the end of the leihon, the commons were fo little 
alarmed at the precedent, that, though they re- 
admitted fome old members, whofc feats had been 
vacated on account o! flight indifpofitions, yet they 
confirmed the chancellor’s fentence, in inf lances 
where the dutemper appeared to have been, dan- 
genius and incurable 1 ’. Nor did they proceed any 
farther in vindication of their privileges, than to 
vote; l hat during the Jiltin'* of parliament there do not, 
at any time , any wm go out for chujivy or returning 
any member without the • warrant oj the houfe. In 
Elizabeth*’.? reign we may remark, and the reigns 
preceding, feflions of par h ament were not u'ually 
the twelfth pan io long as the vacations ; and during 
the latter, the chancellor’s power, if lit plealed to 
exert ii, was confirmed, at lcafl left; by this vote, 
as unlimited and unrclliained*as ever. 

In a lubleqneiu parliament, the able flute authority 
of the queen was ext rted in a manner ftill more 
open ; and began for the firfl time to give alarm to 
the commonst « New writs having been iiiued by the 
chancellor when there was no vacancy, and a 
controvcify anting upon that incident, the queen 
lent a n milage to the houfe, informing th^m, 
that it wer*' ifnperlinjfcnt for them to deal in fuel* 
matters. Thel'e queftions, Ihe laid, belonged 

• ( i 

* Journ. March i%, j$Zo t See farther D’fcwes p. 430. 
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only to the chancellor ; anil (he had appointed him 
to conler with the judges, in order to fettle all dif- 
pu»es with regard to elections. 1 he commons had 
the courage, a ii.\v davs after, to Vote, “ That it 
“ «;i« a molt perilous precedent, where two knights 
“ of la country were duly elected, if any new writ 
“ 11 1 on Id ifl'ue out lor a fecond election, without 
“ order of the liottfc itfelf; fhat fhe diicuiiing and 
“ adjudging of this and Inch like differences be- 
longeiPonlv to the lioufe ; and that there Ihould 
‘ £ he no nieflage font to the lord chancellor, not fo 
much as to inquire what he had done in the 
1,4 matter, bccaufe it was conceived to be a matter 
“ derogatory to the powtr and privilege of the 
houle '1 his is the molt confulerablc, and 
almoll only, inftance of parliamentary liberty, which 
occurs during the reign of that princefs. 

Ou tlaws, whether on account of debts or crimes, 
had been dcchued by the judges 1 * incapable of en- 
jo) ing a feat in the lioufe, where they mult them* 
• Iclves be lawgivers ; ’but this opinion of the judges 
had been frequently overruled. 1 lind, however, 
in the cafe ol Vaughan c , who was queltioned for an 
outlawry, that, having proved all his debts to have 
been contracted by iuretilhip, and to have been, 
moll of th«m, honeltlv compounded, he was ‘allowed, 
on account *oi thefe favourable circumftances, to 
keep his feat : Whicfc plaink luppofes that, other- 
wiie, it would have been vacated, on account of the 
outlawry d . 

* Wutit 


a D’F.wcs, p. 3q7. ^ 39 II. 6. c J< urn. Feb. S, it 'o. 

tl In a iuliuqumt patlinment, that of the 35m ol 1 lie 
couriions, af rei gu ir clique, I'xpielsl^ v.>tcd, thru a puion 1 niL.wnl 
B’Kwe*., p. ^18. I’ut "* 

nuu.li coutdKd, the king might think the vote 

nml might ehtejn his own de/ifion of more wu^ht than theus. 
•Wo m.iy alib fuppole tjiat lot was not acquinitd v\ . 1 1 1 tins vote, 
Qnetij EUzal^uh, in her fpcech to Iqp lull i^uiidin\iU, comUuintd of 
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chap. - Wih:n James fummoned this parliament, he 
v _ _ ‘ . iflutd a proclamation ' ; in which, anions; many ge- 
1H04.. neral advices, which, like a kind tutor, he bellowed 
on his people, he ftriclly enjoins them not to choofe 
any outlaw Jor their reprd’entutive: And lie adds ; 
If any pa fen lake i/poK *h:m the place of l 'if fit, 
citizen , 6 r not being ;,'n/y cl (led, a t carding to 

the laves and Jldlutcs in that in half provided , and 
according to' the purport , (;/<//, and true meaning of 
this our l reclamation, then i-iiry per fun ft* t, fit tiding 
to he f n.J or in prifand far the funic. A proclama- 
tion hue was j ut on the lame looting with 

a law, and that it) lo ddir.ije a point as the right e>( 
election. ; : IV. 1L alarming < ir< uvillfmtxs, hod there 
not beut ri: ' n *•> iv!i. v, mat tlii.s mealitre, beincr 
tntcKci T it. j \v hi the king's leign, proceeded 
more in -n pu* Us : o:i a. d miltake, than from any 
feriouts dcfgn oi invading the privileged of par- 
lian'c i*r k 

Sir Francis Gnodviu was chofen number for 
the county oi limbs ; and Jiis'rctum, u Inal, wa i ' 
* made ink) chain cry. The chancellor, pronouncing 
him an outlaw, vacat'd bis .car, and ifliicd writ:- 
for a iit\v election Sli John Fortelquc was chofen 
it. his place by the county. But the iirlt ad of the 
hou'c\\\cis to reverse U chancellor’s ientunce, and 
rcltoie ixr Francis to his ieat. ;\t the 4 king’s lug- 
• ** 

Tftfir av -*it*n oialvws, Khtei-nts th u conduct of the houfe as 
a *n* it a uf 

r J 1,1. I - , 1604. in 1, orn xvi. p. ^f»T, 

‘ \ lu. u. 1 . i; • h i 1' vw is a nijx'tfi of Jarm**;,' ih f 

do • * 1 1 1 • - '* in ’.<* «t 1* ' ■ 'j < r n » on, |’ (l • 1 1 : i litt,!!'. :u.y toiiiidt'iai.if 
iir.itit J. n ■ 1 } »m 1 it *ii . ! ■ 11 r.Ulr, w-i ) iuituhlc to Ins 

cau'im s, not to m tnti" c 1 ' latter. I lie im ay wall winch he <le- 
pa*’ti^,t<m ii» . f n m L. , 1*. a ? ih-^r p » of tluit his mtaniiig was 
, ui h .«* ihr j t j!i {.»• *. At j* i» 1 • m-nt hien at that time ex. 
h *. 1 fpi « iSy c.r i # r U w r iui.y I'initi!, 0 uid Inch an 
nation, tv 1 luvcji rti cvei t ai»cii hy fum, 0 s to think that his pio- 
clam.it. ons couitl jeviiuaic p.n ii.mientai v cliftiniiE* 
t Win wood* vc*). ii. j*. 18, 1*;. 
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gcftion, the lords ochrcd n conference on the fubjefl ; C II A p. 
but were jbiblutdy refufed by the commons, as the 
queftion entirely regarded their own privileges h . 1604 ., 
The commons, however, agreed to make a re- 
iron France to the king die yiouth of their fpeaker; 

in Vvliich they maintained, "thAt though the returns 
were by form made into chancery^ yet rite foie right, 
of judging with regard to ckftions belonged to the 
houfc itfclf, not to the chancellor 1 . James was not 
fatisfied, % and ordered a conference between the houfc 
and die judges, whole opinion in this cafe was op- 
pufteto that of the commons. This conference, he 
laid, he commanded as an ahfoLne king k ; an 


w i 


r T ' 1 


thet, we are aj)t to imagine, not very grateful to 
Tnglifh cars, but one to which they had already 
becii lbmewhat accuftonicd from the mouth of Eliza- 
beth 1 . lie added. That all their />/ iviL'gcs were 
derived fnm his grant, and hoped they zvoidd net 
tin n them a^ainjl him m ; a fen dm era which, from 
her conduct, it is certain that princefs Lad ail’o 
entertained, and which •\a/ die leaguing principle < f 
her courtiers and juiniaers, ard the faring of ail her* 
adminif 1 ration. 

Tin* commons 
eves were now 
quences Af tint 
die chancel Rm, 
in fo me iniiance.s blind, 
f^id a member, the ft 
taken azvay, and mne f 
pi 'nje tht litTg and emnail. l.:i 
for til nde, u ler/L in din » , * in. ! /; . t 
tain car pri-edt^e. T/.is rat:, a 
rente M pt in as , fan! merely a ; 
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c h A P. our p' ficrity ", Another faid °, ‘This may be called a 
J A A p quo warranto to feize all our liberties. A chancellor 9 
added a third, by this courfe , may call a parliament 
eonffting of what perfons he pleafes. Any figgcftion , 
by any pcrfuii , may be the caufc of fading a new 
writ. It is come to this plain y ucjlion , Whether the 
chancery or pat liament ought to have a at hot if y p ? 

NoTwrnivr adding, this watchful ipirit of li- 
berty, which now appeared in the commons, their 
tielerence for majclty was fo gnat, that Uicy ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the judges before 
tin: king and council. There the quell ion of law began 
to appear, in James’s eyes, a little more doubtful than 
he had hitherto imagined-it ; and in order to extri- 
cate hi u del I' with tome honour, he propofed that 
both Goodwin and lortcfcuc Ihould be fet afide, 
and a writ be ilhud, b\ warrant of the houfe, for a 
r.cw cVvdion. Goodwin gave his confent, and the 
commons embraced the expedient ; but in l'uch a 
manner, that while they (hewed their regard for 
the king, limy fecured for the future the free pof- 
■ fefilon oi tin ir feats, and the right which they 
claimed, of judging folely in tlieir own elections 
and reuirns 1 *. 

A i'owi \< like this, fo effential to the cxcrcifc of 
all llidr ‘other powers, themielvcs io efential to 
publk: liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroach- 
ment in the commons; lmt myft be regarded as an 
inherent privilege, happily rclcued from that am- 
biguity which the negligence of Ibme former par- 
liaments had thrown upon it. * 

-At the fame time the commons, in the cafe of 
fir Thomas Sliii k\ , ellablilhcd their power of punilh- 
lirg,^as well the perfons at whole luit any member 
is arrclled, as the officers who cither arreft or dc- 
him. ’JTh<?ir aflerting or this privilege admits 
oi the lame reflection 

n Jciuii.. joih IVhuch 1604. ' 0 Id. ibid. 1 P Id. ibid. 

9 S' «. iiott [ijJ at the end uf the volume. 1 Journ. 6ih an* 7th 
Mi’y 1604. 
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JAMES I. 

About this period, the minds of men through- 
out Europe, efpceially in England, feem to have 
undergone a* general, l5ut infenfible revolution. 
Though letters had been revived in the preceding 
age, they were chiefly cul?iv»itetl by thofc of ledentary 
prolAlions; nor had they, till now, begun to fpread 
themfelves, in auy degree, ayiong*men of thewoild. 
Arts, both mechanical and liberal, were every day 
receiving great improvements.* Navigation had ex- 
tended itl’elf over the whole globe. Travelling was 
i'ecure and agreeable. And the general fyflem of 
politics in Europe was become more enlarged and 
compreheufive. • 

he confequence of this univerfal fermentation, the 
ideas of men enlarged theml’elves on all tide-' ; and 
the feveral conllituent paits*of the Gothic gcnein- 
ments, which feem to have lain long umft'Hve, 
began, every where, to operate and encroach on 
each other. On the continent, where the licceflity 
of difeipline had begotten Handing armies, the 
princes commonly eftabli(l\ed an unlimited authorit) , 
and overpowered,* by force or intrigue, the liberties 
of the people. In England, the love of freedom, 
which, unlefs checked, flourifhcs extremely in all 
liberal natures, acquired new force, and was Regu- 
lated by more enlarged views, luitable to that 
cultivated underltamling which became, cverv dav, 
more common innornr men of birth and education. 

o 

A* familiar acquaintance with the precious remains 
of -.watiquify excited, in every generous bread, a 
paflion for a limited confl.it ulion, and begat an 
emulation of thole manly virtues, winch the Greek 
and Roman authors, by Inch animating examples* 
as well as pathetic* expreflio’ns, recommend tons. 
I'fte fevere, though popular government of Eliza- 
beth had confined this rifing fpiiit within very narrow 
bounds : $ut wheft a new and a Jbreign family fuc- 
ceeded to the throne, and a prince lefs dreaded and lei’s 

«C 3 * * beloved. 
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21 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

C H A P. beloved, fymptoms immediau! : appeared of a iA(>ic 
xlv. free and independent gemus in nation. 

Happily this prince nofthfied neither fuffincm 
capacity to perceive the altwaMori, nor Jufiicienr art 
and vigour to check if in k:* t \r ] \ advances. Jealous 
of regal, becaule conleiou.* id i i f tic perlcmi, au- 
thority, he had oftabhihed wcum his own m ; nd a r 
fpeculative fvftcm of ambime jj-vernment. which 
few of his iubjeus, he believed, ami l/pnc but 
traitors and rebels would make any ferm !c to admit. 
On whichever fide lie cud his eye, c % . ry thing eon- 
curred to encourage his prihuki^. Vfiwu hi 
compared himfeii with 4 ,the ormr iwbkury lo- 
vereigns of Europe, he imagined, il s as he bore 
the fame rank, he was entitled to i\piai p'cio nti w ; 
not confide ring the innovation;, lately iM reduce u u\ 
them ^ and the military foiee bv winch th-.ir au- 
thority was fupported. In England, thru power, 
almoll unlimited, which had been uvnnrwd im 
above a century, cfpechdly during the ! tie uign, hr 
aferibed fohlv to royal birth and title ; not to the 
prudence and fpiiit c i the monarchs, nor h> tm com 
junchu*/ s of ine tim« s. JKwn the opnojhion vi.wh 


'i:!i in Sc W land en 
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he h;it! li-i , 

full larthu in 3u:. hiv.'u/’ilc i.otioji.. ; 
favv, that the ia: :e ■ \ . e : i 

authority, violated ,.!i i n. ■ nnhr, 
either for the rav;;', s . ■ : L-.n J --.i "i i!-: 
the more m , i:h’'ah!e m f.Vi'vu i 
In his own pci J • >r> , i *'•■■■! ■■■•■. !..■ . 

power to be tvim; •• '- v ;.u n an ‘ 
right: .And t n.s < uni: tniglii ;>-.\e 

ge.ro us, il no* km-i, i:h rty. inai :\ . 
of the pcrfuafmn, .uni »■:> forming wick >r:c, mJ^'-d 
'him to null iok;iv to hi-; light, willumt tt.ahnr; Kic 
fmallell proviitoi), cither offeree or politic:;, in ender 
to fupport it. ‘ 

Such 
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Such were the oppofite difpofitions of parliament c ^ 
and prince, ar the commencement of the Scottifh __ ^ 
line; dilpofuions jufl beginning to ex’-ft and to an- 1604 
pear in tile parliament , but thoroughly eftablnhed 
and openly avowed on tine part of the prince. 

r f\ 1 j>irit and judgment of the hi-id’e of com- 
mons appeared, not only in defence of their own 
privileges, but alio in their \ ndeavoi::*^ though, at 
this ti:ue^ in vain, to lice truk In mi liiofo {hackles 
which the high exerted pu.rojalive, and even, in 
this re’peet, the ill-judged lyraiu \ of hiizabeth, had 
iinpo*t d upon it. 

J 4 Mi.s had already, of lys own a ccord, called in 
and aum.iltd all the mmioom patera s lea mono- 
jK'lie , w hich had been granted by Li> pieJeo-libr, 
m.d which extremely fettered every jp^cies of do- 
medic hiduflry : lint the exruuivc compimie. iiill 
remained ; another ipecies oi , bv v hieh 

ahuoil all foreign Trade, except ilxu tilVa.ee, was 
brought into the hami,s of a lew ra./a:i<.ii‘ uu;roi:lrs, 
end ail prrtlpcit el future improver.*- :u in com- 
ma ce was lor ever facrikdcd to a hole tuim-carv 
advantage of the Imvreign. d lu* r e couuxr h,s, 

though arbitrarilv elected, had t arried their prifiL ,es 
io Jar, that almolt all the contmerce ot Lngj m*i war. 
centered in London; and it appears that 1 he ril- 
toms of that port amounted to i a- war, 

iv hile thole of all the* kingdom bel'Jie \ jV !dcd < tilv 
lexenteen thoula.nl k Nav, the whole tr.nJe of 
uon^\as confined to about two hundred citi/.ens ”, 
who weie eality enabled, b\ combining am mg th. m- 
lelves, to lix whalever price tiny picked both to the 
exports and imports of the nati m. The committee 
appointed to examine this enormous grievance, <*ne 
of* the greatell which ve read of iit. Khglilh ftorv, « 

^ inti ft pn ir as a iatl well known and avowed, lmw- 
cver contrary to pfefent retuwd ^minion, that fhip- 

Ste n te [CJ tit tin* **iul of the volnnv. . 

1 Jouin. a i May 1604- • * “.Id. ibid. 
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ping and feamcn had fcnfihly dc caved during all the 
preceding reign". And though nothing he more 
common than .complaints of the decay of trade 
even during the moft Jlourifhing periods ; yet is this 
a confcqucncc w hich iv.ightmai u rally re full from fuch 
arbitrary cfLihlifluncnts, ’at a time when the, com- 
merce of all the # othcr nations of Euiopc, except 
that of Scotland, enjoyed full liberty and indul- 
gence. # 

Wnu.E the commons were thus attempting to 
give liberty to the trading part of the nation, they 
alfo endeavoured to free the landed property from 
the burthen of wardships/, and to i\ move. thole re- 
mains of the leudal tenures unut r v hich the nation 
ft ill laboured. A juft regard was (hewn to the crown 
in the conJucl ol this .afiair ; m r was the remedy 
lbugly for, confidered as a matter ol right, but 
merely of grace and favour. The profit which the king 
reaped, both from wards and from ivipilc of homage, 
was citimafed ; and il was intended to compound 
for thefe prrrogaihes by a'fecurc and iiulependent 
revenue. But after fome’ debates *in the houie, and 
fome confetences with the lord.;, the affair was found 
to contain more difficulties than could eatilv, at that 
time, be (hrmounted ; c and it was not then brought 
to any conciufion. • # 

The fauic fate attended an attempt of a like na- 
ture, to f’*ee thd nation from the burthen of purvey- 
ance. This prerogative had been much abufed by 
the pmvcyor.s ■ ; and the commons ftiewcd lome, in- 
tent it iii to offer the king fifty thoulhiul pounds a- 
year for the abWulion of it. 

/.not::; r airair of the uirnoft confluence was 
brought before the } arlkuncnt, where the commons 

r k 

v ' A lcmoufti r.Tire from the Tiiintv houfc, in t 6 oz, ( i V ^ * tint in a 
jetlt' aliov iv. Hvt- aftci tlu /hipping anil nm b^i M h*:i- 

ii'Mi in : .u cl <! ' ivnl ..hunt a ihint. / v i ^hCi*y’'i happy Intim Sure 

of Ki "I.i. ti, p. 1 2 a, liomVii jiiiiio Ca lai’s Coih See Joinn. 

ji Mi\ i' i*. * 
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fiie wed a greater fpirit of independence than any true < 
judgment of national interefl. The union of the two v 
kingdoms was zealouily, aqd even iinpatiently urged 
bv the king lie juflly regarded it as the peculiar 
felicity of his reign, that he; had terminated the bloody 
.iiiim^ities of tilde hoftile nltions, and had reduced 
the whole illand under one government ; enjoying 
tranquillity within it fell', and fccurity from all foreign 
invafions. He hoped, that while his fubjccls of both 
kingdoms rdiecled oit palt difafters, befides regard- 
ing liis perfon as infinitely precious, they would en- 
tertain the II rouged delire ol lecuring themfelvcs 
againil the return of like calamities, by a thorough 
union of laws, parliaments, and privileges. He con- 
flicted not, that this very relit clion operated, as yet, 
in a contrary manner on men’s prejudices, and kept 
alive th;it mutual hatred between the nations, which 
had been canied to the great dl extremities, and re- 
quired time to allay it. The more urgent the king 
appeared in promoting fo ukiul a meal ure, the more 
backward was the Kr.gltth parliament in concurring 
with him; while lhc\ afci’ibed his ex edit re zeal, 10 
that partiality in favour of liis ancient fubjccls, of 
which they thought, that, on other orcafions^ they 
had reafon to complain. TIxir complaifancc for the 
king, therefore, carried them no farther tfian»to ap- 
point fortv-iour Juiglilh to meet with thirtv-one Scot- 
iilh commiitioncrs, it* order to deliberate concerning 
the terms of a union ; but without any power ol" 
making advances towards the cflablilliincnt ol it k 
The fame* fpirit ol independenc \ and perhaps net 
better judgment, appeared in the hwis'-e ol commons 
W'hen the qudiion ol fupplv was brought belore them, 
by fome members* attached, to the court. In vain 
was it urged, that, tlrpugh the king received a fiip-j 
.ply which had been voted to Elizal'eih, and which 

7 ‘ Journ.«i Apiil, i Miy, 160^.. PafWamenfmy Uiftory, roU v. 

P* 91- a Journ. 7 June 1604. Kcnmd, p * $/}* 
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C xlv P not ^ ecn collected before her death; yet he 
. * , found it burthen -\1 wi : h a b< bt contiacvd by tin* 

i t>o+. queen, equal to the full ar.it. um oi i? : That peace 

was not )ct thoroughly cmmluded with Spain, and 
that Ireland was flil' <, peqffe to h.hn : That on his 
jouFney from Scotidm 5 ,' amid-'i fvh a c-mcui-r'c of 
people, ami oil that of tV c.mcn and > • n 1 f>>ni!v, 
he had e: . :ded ci-.ukdei .:ble iu.'i -: >\ d that as 
tile courtier.-, had looked ti.i g; ■ anr !h>. mi ics from 
the prince on his acccll'mi, ;,:i ! ivd imp.ikd 0,1 his 
generous nature; fo the p.iinct, in. hi., ten:, v..vid 
expert, at tile beginning, fome mark 1 i da ami 
attachment vom his ]>co;'le, ar.d iomt coidi.i. :.,'i m 
of his necunlies. No inpreivm v. .m adr . m t.ic 
houfe of common;, I)', tiuie topics; and :i>e ni'ioiitv 
appeared fully de f t rmined to '(Jim ail k':pi\ . I N- 
burthen of gnvcrmiiC't, an hat time, 1; \ u. •|.rh: J\ 
light upon the people: And that vtn re ifdn. whui: 
to us, at this didance, may idem a m-mve oi gene- 
rofity, was the real caufe why the pad. m.. :ii v.;;-. o;i 
all occafions, id remarkabK Irugai and vidmwd. 
They were not, a.s vet, a<a uilony d to o..,n tiuir 
purfes in j'e. libual a manner as their iuetdi' rs, in 
order to iuppo the wains i r th-ir hweieign ; and 
the fnialielt demand, hi \u.\> r roeui.'he, a| .uared in 
their eves unreaionabL and exhibit ant. f he com- 
mons idem ail’o to have been d ,( i r-ri is di redtvi w 

O 

the crown to liil! Linker lieccili-L^, by then 
a bill, full down to them by the ]oi\b, fkr er;\iilin;j> 
the crmui J:iik!n h»r ever on the kind’s iieir-': and hic- 
cefl’ors \ \ he dillipatioxi, made b) i\lb*aL)c!ii, had 

probably taught-* James the nctcilby o{ thic law, and 
ihcvvn them the advantage oi rclulmj.-; it. 

In order to co\er a di iippointn^'iit with Rjjyird to 
flippiy, wi IK !i nk^ht l-ea?’ a had onnh nation, tanh 
at home ami abroad, James lent a medu^e to t tlic 

'i 

* PailuJiicntary iliftoisy, vol. v. p icS, 
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houie ', in which ho told them, that he deft red no c A p 
fujjdv; and he was very forward in refufmg what ~ V 

ui;o never offered him. Soon after ; he psorogued 1604.. 

the j.a.Iianunt-, not without difeovermg, in his lpeech, yih July. 
viiihSc maths of diflat istatijon. . Even fo early in his 
rcipr^he fiw reafon to ma(kc public complaints of 
;ln i\{iie»s and encioaching fpiri; ol the puritanical 
party, and ui the male vo!en« witn which they cn- 
i!t.;\oiirul to mfpbe tile come..: ms. Nor were his 
CMiiiplaLit* without foimdednu, or the puritans with- 
out inieved; fence the; commons, now finding them- 
felv > tree from the arbitrary gu\ eminent of Eliza- 
beth, made anplicanmi h,r a conference with the 
lords, and piv*i»ted a pctidmi to t ? ».» king; the 
purport o{ both \\1 i- h to proeur c, in hisour of 
the puritans, a reL/aiion of dm v k-nufica! laws d . 

The ufc of the fin uher, and v.J -he er_ns in baptiim, 
is tin re clie.w complained ol; l.ut the remedy teems 
to have lktm cvpc'tul Inlely bom the king’s dif- 
penlinp; power'. In the papers which contain this 
application # und mti f ion, # we rear a!fo fee proms of 
tile violi nr aninu* :\ of the coMhums aganul the * 
catholics, id 
that aflemhlv 

e 


with liic intoL: siting Joirit of 

O J. 


cor 


ris lm inner t lie peace with Spain was finally r^-ewith 
Td.cf am! va? f'gr.cd hv the .Spanish V.iiwillors V-*-*. 


. Uidoir’ * In the conferences, previous to this li ‘ lliVu ^ 
treaty, file nations \\\«e humd to hrt»e fo lew claims 


on other, that, enevpt on at conn* u! t' it fupport 
Iv hi. gland t*' die Low Country .minces, 
the war i'1'ghi apne-r o. has e been continued more 
on s;t count of pcrionul mimoihv between I'hiirp and 
Elizabeth, than any amirraiie; ' 01 pnhbrn intcrefs 

between their lubj*ci>. So;.ne articles in the treaty, 

• • ♦ * 

% % 

c J (mi it . 76 Jm.f Wjoj. * rl La B, V'-mc, th# Fienchnir* iTt.i r,^ 
► Wint tlu. ho ufe of u)';imo'is wis compok-il .ifoltlv of ..m.% 

Vo * '• l J - 81. r # n linntcn'Tiy .liltuiy, vo!. V, p 9S, ijc/.no. 

f Mi nortf f D] at the end oi tiie*voiume^ fc K>wvi, 

tom. xvi. p. 585, & c . ’• 
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c H A F. which feerned prejudicial to the Dutch common - 
• XL V .L , wcak h» were never executed by the king; and as the 
,004. Spaniards made no coipplaints on that head, it ap- 
peared that, by fecrct agreement, the king hadexprcfsly 
referved the power of fending aiiiltance to the Hol- 
landers h . The conftaBlc of C'.adile came int*S Eng- 
land to ratify the peace ; and on the parr <>i England, 
the earl of Hertford was font into the Low Countries 
for the fame purpofe, and the ear! of Nottingham, 
high admiral, into Spain. M he train of the latter 
was numerous and fplendid ; and the Spaniards, it is 
laid, were extremely lurpriled, when they beheld the 
blooming countenances and graceful appearance ol 
the Englifh, whom their bigotlv, inflamed by the 
pried s, had repreiented as f> many monlters and 
infernal daemons. 

Though England, by means of her naval force, 
was perfectly fecuic during the latter years of the 
Spanifh war, James fhewed an impatience to pul an 
end to hodilities; and loon uftyr his accellion, before 
any terms of peace were concerted, or even propoled 
by Spain, he recalled all the letters/)! marque 1 which 
had been gt anted by queen Elizabeth. Archduke Al- 
bert had made fome advance., of a like nature k , whit h 
invited the king to take this friendly dep. But what 
is remarkable ; in James’s proclamation for that pur- 
pofe, he plainly fuppofes, that, as he find himlelf, 
while king of Scotland, always lived in amity w'ith 
Spain, peace was attached to his perlon, and that 
merely by his acccdion to the crown of England, 
without any articles ol treaty or agreement, lie had 
ended the war between the kingdoms T his igno- 

Win wood, vcd. ii. p. 27. 330, ct ahh. In Wsi< it f peel James's pence 
v 1 1 \iion honciin f iblc than that which i rtwy IV. hunlrlt m.ih- with 
frpim. Thi , l/i tv i pjmee iHptilaittl not' to :i il « li lie Dutch ; and the 
fiipplies which he kcietly lent them, wul rn dm it rontiavtntnn to 
the tieaty. * 23d ot June 1^03. % k Gtottii Anna!, 

jih. 12/ 1 Svc pjKlamnyinn, dining the full lev ;n yeais of 

^ K. Jjarne? WinwpcJl, vol.ii. p* C 3. 
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mice of the law of nations may appear furprifmg C ” L ^ P * 
in a prince,. who was thirty-fix years of age, and u 
who had reigned from his infancy ; did we not con- 1604. 
fider, that a ting of Scotland, who* lives in dole 
friendfiiip witli Kngland, .has few tranfadions to 
manage with foreign princes* aftd has little oppor- 
tunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for 
{antes, his timidity, his prejudices* his indolence, 
iris lo\e of nmufement, particularly of hluiting, to 
which lie % as much addicted, ever prevented him 
from making any progrels in the knowledge or 
practice of ioreign politics, and in a little time 
diminilhed that regard which all the neighbouring 
nations had paid to Kngland'during the reign of his 
predeceffor 

*’ Mt moirs ilc In I>otJeiie, vol. i. p. C4. iSx. 195- n 17 - 3 

*0). D* p. 244. 27^* 
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betwixt Spain afid "the United Provinces); y/ 

parliament -Death of the I'rcnch king 

Arminuinij'm— Shite of Ireland. 


CHAP. 

XLVI. 


E». *\ X 7 E are now to relate an c\cut, one of tin mo ft 
VV memorable that hiltory has onivi ycd to 
“* poflcrity’, and containing at or.ee a f’n<.u!.r proof 
both of the ftrength and weaklier; of the human 
mind; its widefl departure from mr ■ !. , .md molt 
ftcady attachment to religious yc jo. . ’ is the 

Gunpowder treafon of whi- h 1 fpxtk; a met as ter- 
tain as it appears incrcuil ie. 

i in. Roman catholics had oxpcCad great f,.vour 
and indulgence on the acce.noii of Jamt s, l.o'h as lie 
was deicended from Mary, win he life they believed 
to have been iacrificed t\> their caulk, and as he 
himielf, in his eariv youth, \w\ imagined to have 
fhewn feme partiality toward;, th ;a, which no- 
things they thought, but : He red am! nevtiiii-/ laid 
lincc retrained. It is pretmdid, tliat he had e\cn 
entered into poiiti\e engagements to to"itrate their 
religion, as foon as he 11‘ould mount ’ihe throne of 
England; whether then cietlulify ha 1 interpreted 
in this len'e fome obliging expreHions of the king’s, 
or that he had employed Inch an artifice, in order to 
render them fa ve uranic to his t tie ' . Very loon 
they dilbovcrsd tilt ir milrake ; and were at once 
furprifed and enraged to iind James, on all occa- 
lions, exprels his intention of briefly executing the 
„ laws enacted again ft them, arid of pel fevering in .all 
the rigorous ineal ures of Elizabeth. Catefby, a 
gentleman of good parts and of, an ancient family. 


1,1 Vt VI 8 C Cl** 
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fir ft thought of a moft extraordinary* method of chap. 

revenge ; ajul he opened his intention to Piercy, 'j 

a defendant of the illuftrious houfe of Northum- 1604. 
berland. In one of tlieir conversations with regard 
to (lie diftrdfed conditio^ of the catholics, Piercy 
havin' 1 ! broken into a fally ot* padion, and mentioned 
ulftllinating the king ; Catefov took the opportunity 
of revea'ing to him a noble* and* more extenfivc 
plan uf treaiim, wltich not only included a lure exe- 
cution ol •vengeance. bat aiiorded fornc hopes of 
lvfloi.’.ig the tcihc-tic religion in England. In vain, 
laid he, void 1 vott put an end to the king’s life: 
lie has children, who would lucceed both to his 
crown and to his n ;»\ims of government. In vain 
would you t Xiingciih the who] - jvv.il ianrilv : 'l'he 
nobiiiiv , the gtiu.v, the pm ii u'lcnt, ate all infected 
with the fame herd", .mci could rcife to die throne 
another prince and another kindly, v ho, bciides 
their halted to our religion, would be animated with 
revenge for the tra. ic.d death of their prodeceftors. 

To lerve anwgoot: purpnfv, no. mull deftroy, at one 
blow, the king, ; iyr 1 . .v;;l * familv, the lords, the 
commons ; and bury all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin. Happily, thev are all aiiembled on the 
fit ft meeting of the pailiamcnt; and ailkrd us the 
opportunity* of glorious and ufeful vengeance. Great 
preparations 1 M 1 I not be requiiite. A tew of us, 
combining, may run -a mine bdovr the hall in 
which they meet ; and chnofing the very moment 
when the king harangues both houfes, conftgn over 
to destruction thole determined foes to all piety and 
religion. Meanwhile, we ourfclves fttmding aloof, 
lafe and unfulpected, fhali triumph in being the 
inflruments of divine wrath, t und Avail behold wdth 
pleafure thofe facrileglous walls, in. which w r ere 
paffed ^the edicts for prol’cribing our church and 
/butchering her ch’ldren, tolled into a thoufand 
fragments ;• while their impious inhabitants, medi- 
tating, perhaps, ftill new perfci'.utions again! t us, pafs 

from 
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C x\ 'V' * rom ^ ames above to flames below, there for ever to 
.. -- endure the torments due to their o lionet's 
joo+. Pif.rcv was charmed with this project of Catelby ; 
and they agreed to communicate the matter to a few 
more, and among ti]e rel^ to Thomas Winter, whom 
they fent over to Wanders, in quell of Fawkes, an 
officer in the Spunifh fervice, with whofe zeal and 
courage they were all thoroughly acquainted. When 
they inlifte'd any nev{ conlpiratnr, in order to bind him 
to 1‘ecrefy, they always, together with anf oath, em- 
ployed the Communion, the moll iacred rite of their 
religion p . And it is remarkable, that no one of tilde 
pious devotees ever entertained the leaf! compunction 
witli regard to the cruel maliacrc which they pro- 
jected, of whatever was great and eminent in the 
nation. Some of them only were Hurtled by the 
reflection, that of neceffity many catholics mult be 
P refen t; as ipectators or attendants on the king, or 
as having feats in the lioule of peers: But Tefmond, 
a Jci'uit, and Garnet, fuperior of that order in Eng- 
land, removed thefe fempies, and Ihewcd them how 
the interclls of religion require^ that the innocent 
ffiould her e be facriliced with the guilty. 

Aj.l this palled in the lpring and fummer of the 
year 1004; when the.conlpirators alfo hired a houfe 
in Piercy’s name, adjoining to that in w r h?ch the par- 
liament was to aflemble. 'towards the end of that 
year they began their operations. That they might 
be lefs inteirupted, and give _ lei’s fufpicion to the 
neighbourhood, they carried in Itore of provilions 
with them, and never deftlled from their labour.’ Ob- 
ilinate in their pur pole, and confirmed by paffion, by 
principle, and by mutual exhortation, they little feared 
'death -in comparifon ofj a diiapppintment ; and hav- 
iiig provided arms, together with the inllruments of 
their labour* they refolved therp to perifli in cafe of a. 

«t 

„ 0 Hitioryof thj Gunpowder Ti^afon. * 

P Suit! TiiaJt, vul.i. p. 190. 198, 210* 
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difvovery. Their per feverance advanced tile work ; C I 
and ihc y fjpon pierced the wall, though three yards . ' ‘ ' 

in tiiicknefs; but on approaching the other tide, 1*^5. 
tiiev were fymewhat flarlled at hearing a noife, 
which they knew not how to # account lor. Upc 
inqui'y. they found that ft cflme from the vault 
belov. the houfe of i.*r.i> ; that a magazine of coais 
h".d b> en kept tin re; and that, as the coals were 
wiling mi, the vault would l^e let to “the highefl: 
hid.le’ . •Tito opportnniiy was immediately feized : 

'he place hired In Pkrcy ; thirty-lix barrels of 
powder iodgeb in it; the whole coveted up with 
lagguts and bitUts; the doors of the cedar boldly 
thing open ; aiul cv-vv bovfy admitted, as if it eon- 
1 'lined nothing dangerous. 

Coi.’Mur.N 1 of jiucefs, they now began to look 
foiwaiJ, and to plan tlte remaining part of their 
projfl. The king, the queen, prince Henry, were 
aii expected to Ire prefen t at the opening of parlia- 
ment. 'Hie duke, by realbn of bin tender age, 

•would be abfent ; and it* was refolvcd, that Plercy 
Humid l’eize him, or affafTiiiate him. 'the princels 
Elizabeth, a child likewile, was kept at lord Har- 
rington’s huule at Warwickfhire ; and fir Eiterard 
Digby, Rookwood, Grant, being let into the con- 
fpiracy, ertgaged to afiemble their friends *on. pre- 
tence of a hiAiting match, and feizing that princels, 
immediately to proclaim her queen. .So tranfported 
tvei c they with rage againlt their adversaries, and fo 
charmed with the proipeft of revenge, that they 
forgdt all care of their own fafety ; and trufting to 
the general confufion, which inuft.aefult from fo 
unexpeiled a blow, they forefaw not, that the fury 
of the people, now # unreflrained by any authority^ 
nnjft have turned againft them, afid \vould probabfy 
have fatiated itfelf, by *an univerlal rfia^facre of the 
outholTcs. # 

The day, fo long wifhal fbr/now approached, 
on which the parliament was appointed "to.affemble. 

Vox.. VI. • D * - The 
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'l l., m •_ ■> dful fecret, though communicated to above 
tvre‘Ut> per Ions, had been religioufly kept, during 
t jjer fnace o» near a Year and a half. No remorie, 

\ t % j 

no pit v, nc> fear of punifhment, no hope oi reward, 
had, ns \>t, induced anyone conlpirato;, either 10 
abandon the enterprifej or make a dllcovery of it. 
The holv fury had extiivjuifhed in their bread ever\ 
other motive; and it was an indiferetion at Jail, 
proceeding chiefly from flu ie very bigoted prejudice 
and partialities, >vhich laved the nation. 1 

Tln days before titc meeting of parliament, )< rb 
Mcmteagle, a catholic, fon to Ion! Morley, received 
the following letter, which had been delivered to hi-' 
fer-vant by an unknown hand, k My Ford, 0 ,<! of the 
Arne / hair to hue: rf your friends , / />, tve a care oj 
your prefrvaUcn. Therefore / would advife von, as 
you Under veu/' lift, to devife Jome excufe to Jhifr off 
veur attendant e at this parliament. For God and man 
hare eoncurn d to punijh the wiekednef of this time . 
And think no! J lightly of this advert ijlmcnt ; hut re- 
tire your f If into your country , where you may (Xpert' 
the event in fajely. For though there he no appearance 
of any fir , vet, I fay , they will receive a terrible blow 
this parliament , and yet they Jhall not fee who hurts them, 
i his counfel is not to be lontcmmd , beenufe it may do 
-.0,7 yood, and can do you no harm : For We danger is 
pa/I , as foon as you have burned the letter. And l 
t opt God will • give you the gsacc to make good ufc of 
it, unto whofc holy protection I commend you **. 

jvIonti Aoi.K knew not what to make of this let- 
ter ; and though inclined to think it a foolilh at- 
tempt to frighten and ridicule him, lie judged it 
lafeft to carry it to lord Salifbury, l’ecretary of itate. 
Though Salilbury too was inclined to pay little 
attention tex it,, he thought proper to lay it before 
the king, wjio came to town a few days after. To 
the king it appeared not fo light a matter j and 

s K, James’s Woiks, p. sx*. 
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f ..m the ferious earned ftyle of the letter, he con- 
jectured, that it ini], lied fomething dangerous and 
important. A terrible blow, and yet the authors con- 
c.aied ; a danger fo fuel den, and ye' fo great ; thele 
circumlbmees feemed all to denote* fome contrivance 
by gunpowder ; and it jvas thought advifablc to in- 
fpcct all the vaults below* thi houfes of parliament. 
This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord 
chamberlain ; who purpofoly delayed the fearch, till" 
the day beiore the meeting .of parliaiticnt. He re- 
marked thofe great piles of wood and faggots which 
lay in the vault under the upper houfc ; and he caff 
his eye upon 1'av.kes, who flood in a dark corner, 
ami palled hindull for Pi* -rev’s Fen ant. That daring 
and determined courage, Tillich fo much dillingtiiflied 
this confpiiaror, even an song t'mie hvrev,-. in v ill any, 
was fullv painted in hia countenance, a.nd was not 
puffed unnoticed bv ; lie chamberlain Seen a quan- 
tity all's! of fuel, for the of- id o-u- wl'.o If .. fib little 
in town as Piercv, appc.ivad a lit ■ : extraordinary J ; 
and upon cnmpaiing all dram Fiances, it was re- 
i< >lvecl that a more ihoroug* 1 infpecti-m luoulJ be 
made. About piidnighf, fir ’lioma-: rda-vef, a j of- 
fice of peace, was lent with proper attendant-. ; and 
before the door of the vault finding Pauses, u ho 
had juft finilhed all his preparations, he immediately 
feized Inm, and turning ewer the faggots* discovered 
the powder. The matches and eveiy tiling projier 
for fetting fire to ihe train were faken m Fawkes’s 
. pocket; who finding his guilt now apparent, and fee- 
ing no refuge but in boldnefs and dcipair, cxprefled 
the utmolf regret, that he had loft the opportunity 
of firing the powder at once, am] fit fweetening his 
own death by that of his enemies Before the coun- 
cil, he difplaved the fame intrepid firmnefs, mixed 
even with icorn and.difdatn; refining to difcover his 
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accomplices, and flrewing no concern but for the 
failure of the enterprife 1 his ohftinacy laded two 
or three days: But being confined to the. Tower, 
left to re licet on his guilt and danger, and the rack 
being i nit fl;o\vn to him; his courage, fatigued with 
lb long an effort, and unfupported bv hope or focietv, 
at lad failed him ; and he made a lull difeovery of ail 
the confpir.it ors \ 

‘ Cat t sb v, Pierc)', and. the other criminals, who 
were in Louden, though they had heard of the alarm 
taken at a letter lent to Monteagle ; though they had 
heard of the chamberlain’s fearcli ; yet w ere relbh ed 
to perliit to the utmod, and never abandon then 
hopes of fucccfs 5 . But at lad, hearing that Fawkes 
was ar reded, rhev hurried down to Warwicklhire : 
where fir Everard Dig by, thinking himiblf adured 
drat fuccels had attended his confederates, was already 
•:i arm', >n order to leixe the princefs Elizabeth. 

■ vn: had*'. leaped into Coventry; and they were obliged 
in put th-mfelves on their defence againd the coun- 
try, who v, ere railed from all quarters, and armed, by 
,he flu tilt. The confpirat ors, -.with all their attend- 
.nts, I'cver exceeded tlu- number of eighty perfons; 
and being furrounded on every lide, could no longer 
in'; rtain hopes, tithcr of prevailing or efcaping. 
Having therefore confedeij themfelves, and received 
-Jnblaii.m, vhev boldly prepared lor death, luid re- 
ioivid to fell their lives as dear as podible to'ihe afiail- 
But even t.his miferable etiolation was de- 
ni. d them. Some of their powder took fire, and dif- 
«b:< d them for defence \ The people rullied in 
. upon itum. Piercy and Catelby were kilfed by oni* 
diot. Digby, Roqkwood, Winter, and others, being 
taken priloners, were tried, confUTed their guilt, and 

» W : nvn j(!, vol. ii. p. 173. * x K. James’s Woiks, p. 231. 

V See null: [E] at tne el.ti ot the volumes 

* State Trials, voJ,/.. p. J<jy> JDjfcouife of the manner, &c. p. 69, 
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died, a- -well as Garnet, by the hands of the exo- r h a p 
cutioncr. Notwithll'ading this horrid crime, the , vl Vi 
bigoted catholics v. re fo devoted to Garnet, that l00li , 
thev fancied miracles to be \y-ought by his blood'; 
and in Spain he was regarded as a mamr b . 

Nj ithi k had the defperate fortune of the confpi- 
rators urged them to this *enterpviie, *nor had the 
former proi!ig-*cy of their lives prepared them for fo 
great a *erime. Before that audacious attempt, their 
coiuhul teems, in general, to be liable to no reproach, 
('utelby’s character had entitled him to fetch regard, 
that Rook wood and Oigljy were fed need by their 
implicit trull in Jfis judgment ; and they declared, 
that, from the motive alone of friendlhip to him, 
thev were ready, on any ocoafton, to have facrifieed 
their lives l . Digby himfelf was as highly el l coined 
atid beloved as any man in Kngland ; and he had 
been particularly honoured with the good opinion oi 
queen Elizabeth' 1 . Jt was bigoted zeal alone, the 
moll ablurd of prejudices tnaiqued with reaion, the' « 
moft criminal of jwilions covered with the appearance 
or dutv, which fed need them into meafurcs, that were 
I nal to theinfelves, and had fo nearly proved fatal t.. 
their country e . * • 

Tut lords Mordaunt and Stour ton, two catholic-, 
were fined, tfie former ten thoufand pounds, the lain r 
Sour thoufand, by tilt Har-clramber ; beeuufe tlieii 
abjencc from parliament had begotten a iufpicion ol 
• heir being acquainted with the confpiracy. The 
earl of Nortlfumberland was fined thirty thoufand 
pounds, and detained i'everal yeais prilbner in the 


WiuwooJ, vol. ii. p. too. Id. ibid. 

< Mate Tn.ils, \ol. i. p. 201.. ” A the n. Ox. i . t* \ r-.T 

5 • Dighy, alter his condemnation, laid in a Ifiter to In?. wik 
Now foi my intention, let me tell yon, that if 1 l»d thoir hr then 
had burn* the leal! fin in the plot, I would not have bm* o! it 
l, ‘ all the woi 1 .1 j and norther mufe drew me# to lia d mv foiim.r 
“ and Ipe, bfll zeal to Ciod’s i* litvioft. -1 * lie c*xprtVig> hr. ;>nb* to 
beai that any catholic^ had condemned it. Vighy'i 
Coventry m * 
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C .\'i vV” ^ owcr ’ becaufc, not to mention other grounds of 
v ‘ f fufpicioM, he had admitted rvicy into the number 
jt-,-. of gentlemen pcnf.uiu.rs, v.i.sami im’ taking the 

reruifite o- il.v E • «. 

I ; i !■: kin;., in his fpeecn to the parliament, ob- 
ferved, that, tluvigh reli^ioi 1 had engaged the con- 
fpivt/ors in «• ’> aim; ",j Fan a'nmpt, yet ought we not 
to involve all the Row an catholic.-, in the lame guiit, 
or hip pole them tip.i.dK difpofed to comlnit fuel) 
corrm*>iis barbariiiw. I\ku;v holv men, Ik fa id, and 
our aiueilora a’.noo '.iie r-JI, had been fed need to 
concur with ih.it d.ui. ;.i h r lcholellic d idrines , 
who yet had tk vet adn.lt'ed hcrTediiious principle-, 
cuueerning tlie pm\h- pnw.r ol dethroning kill” n 
or fmdiiyiug aiTacination. 1 Ik wrath of llea\eu is 
denounced againti. i units, but innocent error mav 
obtain its f.u-mr ; and nothin*; can be more hateful 
tn.m the uncharitablem-h. of the puritan-', who cou- 
nt mn aiike to eternal ♦■'rmepts, c\en the molt in- 
. on.mli \ e |';u thuns of popi ry. For his ])art , he added, 
iliat cc.nlpiiacy, linv.on anvi ions, ihould never al- 
ter, in the lealt, his pi. u of government: While with 
< 'ii j liand he punilhed guilt ; with ihe other he would 
Hill fuppoit and pu-iecl ii.nocence f . After this 
fp..ich, lit prorogued ti e parliament till* the and of 
January 

r l ■ f f. moderation, and, 1 fiiay fay, magnanimity, 
ol tin: king, immediately altar id narrow an cfeape 
from a molt detellable confpiracy, was nowile agree- 
able to his fubjeds. Th- ir animofity Sgainlt popery, 
even before this provocation, had rifen to a great 
•pitch; and it had jut haps been more prudent in 


« • > » 

F Cnmdrn in Kcanet, p.69*. ? .K Jnmo’s Woiks, p. 56^, 504. 

11 The pmliattknt, this frllion, paffrd an aft <;Lhgmg b-vuy one to 
take the oath ol r.lligianci : A very model .1:*. tcfV, linci it dn-ided no 
tontroveind ;oi:i s Inn vern the two ndipJns, and onlv engaged the 

J eifons who upk it to ahjir.e the pope's power of dttkiomng kings, 
tt K- J;m* s’s Wuiks, p. 250. 
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y^rric”, by a Iftru- diimnabdou, to fnve omibrrr. ; 1 
himfcif tujt. / i i v tho.m'bcm learning. coirinimd 

by deputation, bad happily fixed hr. judgmem io 
the proicftam fait f i ; vet was hit? heart a little bimied 
in the allurements <>f Rome, and he had been v.eM 
pleafed, it the making of fbme'adiances could 
{■libeled an union with that ancient modicr-dmieh. 
~!fe drove to abate the acrimony of* his own fubjects 
»;;aiii!t the religion of their lathers; He became 
ininl* *li file object of their dilfidcnce and nvulinn. 
Whatever mcafures he embraced ; in Scotland ro 
introduce prelaw, in Jan; haul to enforce the autho- 
rity of the diablillwd church, and {'import it rites 
and c< remonies, inrefpreted «;:> fo mainr fteps 
inwards popery; and were iLprefeiCed by Jm. nm 
mans as fympiotn;* of idolatry sunt fimeriluioin 
Ignorant of the conlequein^s, or unwlcm; n> u\- 
crihee to politic n his indinam n , which he caihfi hi- 
coufe.iutcc, he ptrfcrcred ill the fame mc:dcn s and 
gave truii and preferment, ahunit inditlerenilx, to 
his catholic and prut eft ant fubjeeb. Aid raiding hb 
perfon, as well as his title. Ids • buoxio n. to the 
church of Rome,* than thole of EhVdbuh, ho gr.- 
duallv abated the rigour of tbofe lav. s, which had 
been enacted a<rainil that clmrch, and which 

o J ^ • 

!o acceptable to his bigoted (abject u Bur i'te rliect- 
oi tilde difpofitions on both (ides became not \>:x\ 
lenhble till towards t]je eonclulion ojj lm reign. 

A'i this time James leans ti> June puli’. -tied Mie 
u Fleet ions even of his F.tiglifli (abject-;, and, in a 
tolerable degree, their dieem and regard. flirhero* 
their complaints were cliietly levelled, agau. ft his too 
great con (lane y in his early fp*j:uhhip< ; ?. e,,uiir y 
which, had it been attended with mole tveon ji.iy. 
t^e wife would have excufcfl, and thejxmdid wosks 
even, perhaps, have applauded, fits part-, which 
•were* not defpieable, and his learning, which was 
great, being highly extolled bf his courtier; and 
gownmen, and not yet tried in the nfiurv/emrwt oi 
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CH * t. jnv delicate affairs, for he was unfit, railed .1 

high idea of him in the world ; nor was it always 

u>oG. through tlat'eij or inline.-; by that he received the 
tith* of the fecmul .Solomm*. A repoVt, which was 
hvh’knly ipii pc! about this lime, of his being aifaili- 
jiakJ, \?fib. : ' T iiruek a f ‘ grea; c< »nitei nation into all 
A pirlia- cnlfiV t! Il'-P Th. io]s abb abated, tins 

lefiiciu fi* eewirb o. »:hcr -\cume frugality, and 
granted inn. .<n d-i,, jo no • in ieur years, of three 
•ubfidies and fix luu.mhm which nr brink is Bacon 
* iid in the i*oin :> mght amount to about four 
hundred theufaud p<«- mb: And for once the king 
and parliament rvr? . oienullrn and t ood hn- 
mour. r JV barred u ’ 1 < h th * catholic?; fo vifibly 
bore him, ; a-'* irr . a 'lb' thru ,*u additional Miluc 
in th. jc. * ! o’s (.eopie. ! li< only conliderable 
p<-i*y in which ile* (o:!;n;u n inclined his dif- 
:A -UiL, u.;: b) <Aho\erinv? thur conftan? good- 
n\; : O’ !})'• puii'ans, in. vhoie favour tlu*v defined a 
e-.inui'- • v ini the IcuA 1 : Which was ixjicled. 

T>p efiu f a-fair ivaulacled next lWfion, was the 
i{*:*?!?ir-d unit a rt tlu: t\v** kingdoms'. Nothing 
round e:n ecd ihe king’.* paihon and wtal for this 
?•<■.! :* *♦ mierprifi 1 , hut the parliament*'' prejudice and 
t. inc nice u;ainii: it. . i here remain two excellent 
jprW.. ; jp i.ivnur oi ilv union, which it would 
lift be improper to coinpue together j 1 hat of the 
ki:r;% and tiao « f iir IVancir Bacon. Ihofe, who 
afli ct in cw*?y tiring futh an extreme contempt tor 
Jaunt wifi be furprifid to find, that his difeourfe 
both for good i\ aloriir.g and eloquenf eompofiiioiu 
iippro'whc* vorv rear > hur of a man, who was un- 
doubtedly. at thru lime, om n; the greateft geniufi> 
rn liuropc. A ic\\ trivial indiscretions and inde- 
corums may be, ku a to diaia&rcrizc the baiangue <d 
the monarchy r aud mark it fc»r his own. And, h». 

5 Kcnrc% p. ft 76 . M Jr»;un. so»h May iV-oj. 

* Jourr. uli Ai.iii *** ivcnr.tt, p, 6-6 
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general, fo open and avowed a declaration in favour c t! a p. 
of a meafurc, while he had taken no care, by any ’ 
precaution or intrigue, to enfure fuccefs, may f'afcly 16 ■(,. 
be pronounced an indiferetion. But the art of 
managing parliaments, by private intereft or cabal, 
being found hitherto of little ufe or ncceffity, had 
not, as yet, become a part of Engjifh politics. In 
the common courf’e of affairs* governmimt could be 
conducted without their :dlifta«ce ; and when their 
concurrence became necefliuT to the mcafures of the 
crown, it was, generally (peaking, except in times of 
great faction and difeontent, obtained without much 
difficulty. # 

Till; king’s influence fee ms to have rendered the 
Scottifh parliament cordial in all the heps which 
they took towards the union. Though the advan- 
tages which Scotland might hope from that yiea- 
fuTe were more confnlerable ; yet were the ob- 
jections too, with regard to that kingdom, more 
itriking and obvious. . The benefit which mull have 
* relulted to England, both by accefiion of ilrcngth 
and fecuritv, was »ot defpicable ; and as the Englifh 
were by far the greater nation, and pofi'etled the Hat 
of government, the objections, either from the*point 
of honoujj, or from jealoul'y,* could not rcjd'onablv 
have nnv place among them. The Englifh parlia- 
ment indeed feetn to have been fwayed merely by 
the vulgar motive of National antipathy. Ami they 
ptirfdted fo obftinatelv in their prejudices, that all 
the efforts for a thorough union and incorporation 
ended only in the abolition of the hoftile laws for- 
merly enacted between the kingdoms ®. 


° The commons were *ven fo averfc to the union, that they hjd 
coiji plained in thetonmr ieiiiOn to the lords, of ^ bifhopof Briftol, 
tor wilting a book in favoui # ot irj and the pii*u(e was obliged to 
make fybmiflions for this offrnce. The crsr.e imptifbd to him items 
have confided in his treating of a luhjifl \\L^ch lay hdoic the par- 
liament. St* little notion hail they yet of j iiheity 1 See Fai- 

bamentary Hdloiy, vol- v« p, icS, 109, no. 
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S ■-> m r. precipitate fteps which the king, a little 
his acceflion, hml taken, in order t f.o promote 
hh favourite project, had h< eii In re obferved to do 
7m re injuiv than fl-vicc. 1’rom hi> awn authority, 
ho had afhnio d tin, title, of ! it g or Great Britain , 
d b.ad qaaiurod fhe Jtrni; , } Scotland, -with thofe 
of r,i5;;.and, in ail cods, hag; , and enfigns. He 
had > cr -e*d the«}mlg-. ' to make a declaration, 
tlia! ail tl*. K v.ho„ alter the union o 1 the crowns, 
tliould he bo:n in c’-Lr kingdom, ever*, for that 
re-r.n.n .'done. natm'. u: both. I f't.< was a met 

ecte iti( an o ; to the ideas ot rhofe times, 

Jldceptibie no oi ■ ■ uing < n both fide*. The 
kine was tin -.me: hi'- parliament- vo-re difierenf. 
i'o' u •ait : -a y-.‘-r;o thuGon tin lame, ue muit 
fup; v r e that tin ■' nrd f ;ii author:?, n •• h d chiefly 
in y- price , a. id iha’r thele pnpuitw ai’icmblies were 
r:itb'. r In’dr • oadilt with ii'o.u y and aeh ice, than 
fit.iov. iei v. . ■■ controlling <>r active powers in 

the got win. i'. // w ' •‘•-'.4 v.7, fay:, Bacon in hi-, 

pleaeko' - o 'ids l’uhjcct, 'that all olivr ammo//-' 
ic : -fh 'dr, ■ /' ics htiry o.icptcdj do fttbfjl by a ln\c 

. 7. 7s re authoniv is divided umcnyji 

ru,-:* ■■ \ is ;J tiny not ptrpcltt.il , but annual or 

icn.pf .0 v, tt 1. - ‘ ta receive their authority but by 
cleikorl and r •' lain pa fats too have voices* only in that 
ch a nut r l:tu ; t lu fe in c bufy and \urious frames, 
r -f , ( .f renfut do pt cfippcfa “ law precedent, writ- 

i /; , r ;v//e..-, to guide and direct them: But in 
a: arch ■ •>, ifpc-.udly hereditary , that is, when /eve- 
nt! fm, aha or lineages of people do ftvmit them/ elves 
to one line, im.\ / ta! or royal , the fubmi/Jion is more 
natural and fmple ; which afterwards , by law fubfe- 
' riant, is f-.r fatal, and nut de niorp formal ; but that is 
t) vinuLdf upon, nature''. It would feem from this 
real'onin;;, that the id.ea of a hereditary, limited mo- 
navchy, 'though implicitly i'uppqfed in many 'public- 

r^liucon^s Woiks, vol. iv. p. 190, 191, edit. 1730. 

# " • tranfactioiis. 
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tranfaftions, had fcarctly ever, as yet, been cxprefdy c n a p. 
formed by any English lawyer or politician. , 

Kxch’t th,c obfiinaev of the parliament with re- , 6c6< 
gaul lo the. union, and an attempt on the king’s 
ecclefiaftical iurifdidion “moll: of their tneaimo, 
during this fdiion, were fufliciently reipedlul and 
obliging; though they Hill diJcovei a \igiiant fpirit 
rind a careful attention towards nation, tl libel ty. 
r (’he vote*' ail'o of the commons ihow, that the 
lioufe contained a mint me of pmitans, who had 
acquired great authority among them', and who. 

Together with religious pujudives, were continually 
Immelllng ideas more luitable !■' a popular than a 
monarchical form of go\ eminent. J he natural ap- 
petite for ride made the commons lend a willing ear 
to every doclrinc which tended to augment their own 
j'tnvei and influence. 

A m i ition was moved in the lower lioufe for a 
more rigorous execution of the lawx againlt po] ilh 
i rcciifants, and an abtit-em.ent towards protellaut der- 
g\ men, who icrupled to obiene tlie cere:: ionic:'. 

Both thefe points Xvere equally unacceptable to the 
king ; and he lent order-, to the lioufe to proceed 
no farther in that matter. The commons were in- 
clined, at* iirfl, to confider thefe orders as a breach 
of privilege* But they loon acquiefced, when told 
that this meafure of the king’s was fupported by 
many precedents during the reign ol Elizabeth . 

Had they been always difpofed to make the pre- 
cedents of that reign the rule of their conduct, the\ 
needed never have had any quarrel with any of their { 

monarchs. * , 

The complaints of Spanilh depredations were s 11 ’ J» ne * 
very loud among* the Englifh merchants *. The 
lower houfe lent a nteflage to the lords, defiring a- 
» • 

9 Journ. # » Dtcemhfr, 5 March, «<to6. i(> June 1607. 

* Join n. *6 Kbiuary, 4, 7 Mafch 1606. x Mjy, 17 June 1*07. 

* Joiun. 16, 17 June 1607, 1 Juujii. 16^6. 
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h a i\ conference with them, in order to their prefenting 
‘ LvI * a joint petition to the king (Hi the fubject. The 
\, c - birds took feme time to deliberate f<n this mc/Tagc ; 
bccaufe, they faid, the matter was weighty and 
?\;;w It probably occurred to them at fir ft, that 
the parliament’s interpofmg in affairs of ftate would 
appear umifuftl and # extraordinary. And, to fhow 
that in this fentimenr they were not guided by court 
influence : after thev had deliberated, thev agreed 
lt> the cruierencc. 

Tiir houfe oj commons began now to feel them- 


JelvWi c 

f fuch hup. Hi", nee. 

that 

on the morion of 

hr Kd •/. 

in ii’inur, 
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of gre't authority. 

thev m 

■fretl, r»r ihe iirft 

:in*» 

^ an ^rder for the 
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keiplng of liuir 
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n:d,b When all 

bulb a *f . 

was hnidied,' :lu k 

ing 

prorogued the par* 


* ' liana:;. 

dii.i. - ■ ;his ;inu tin re v as an hmirreuion of the 
people i:i Nni rhamptordhirc, headed by one 
Re\nohi\ a man of l»w, condition. They vent’ 
a hour destroying mclnimv* ; but cart-full' avoided 
nil ju!y. commuting any other murage.' This miurrcclion 
was cafbv funpreifed, ami though great lenity \\ t ^ 
•uied 'towards the rioters, yet weie ibme of the ring- 
leaders paniihed. d im chief caufe of vhat trivial 
commotion Jeems <o have been, of itfelf, far from 
trivial, dhc practice fti 1 ! continued in England, 
of diiulmg tillage, and throwing the land into in- 
ch lures tor the lake of pafture. By this means 
tire kingdom was depopulated, at lead prevented, 
j from increasing fo much in people as might have 

been 'expected from the daily increafe of induftry 
gnd commerce. 

c*>o<\ x v year prefents ns with-.nothmg memorable 

* ' But in the fpring of the fubfequent, after a long nego- 

tiation, va* concluded, by a truce of twelve years£ that " 
war, which for ne;T* nail a century had been carried on 

— 8 Journ. 3 July jCoi, 
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v;kh i'uch fury between Spain and the States of the c it a i\ 
United Provinces. Never conteft feemed, at fit ft, , XLV! ' J 
more unequal*: Never conteft was finifiied with more , 6a ^ 
honour to the weaker party. On the Title of Spain Truce m- 
Vere numbers, riches, authority, diicipline: On the , iv , 
fide of the revolted pnn inefs , \vt?re found the at- the 
• -dnnent to liberty and the enthufiafm of religion. P»°vin«s. 
liv her naval enterpriies the republic maintained her 
rmies ; mid, joining peaceful indullrv to military 
,‘J'Uir, (lie \.'as enabled, by her own force, to fit p- 
iKirt hcrlelf, and gradually rely lei's on thole neigh- 
bouring princes, who, from jcaloufy to Spain, were 
at firfl prompted to encourage her revolt. Long 
Inal the pride of that monarch? prevailed <.\er her 
inreielt, and prevented ‘her lVuin lieai keniug to any 
’erms of accommodation with her rebellious Tub- 


«ed». But finding all inteieourtV cut off between . 

her provinces by the maritime force of the State*" 
file at lull agreed to treat with them as a free pi unit*, 
and Ibletnnlv to renounce all claim and pretention 
a. their fovmlgntv. 

This chief point being gained, the treaty was March j*. 
eaiilv brought to a coticlulion, under the joint me- 
diation and guarantee of France and Kugland. AJ1 
exterior appearances of honour were paid equally to 
both crowns : JBut very different were the fentimCnt.^ 
which the States* as well as all Europe, entertained 
of the princes who wore them. Frugality and vigour, 
the chief circutnfiances which procure regard among 
foreign nations, ftiotie out as confpicuoufly in Homy 
as they were deficient in fames. To a contempt of 
the Englilh monarch, Henry feetiis to hjve added 
a confiderable degree of jealoufy and avcrfion, which 
were lcntimcnts altogether without foundation. Janies 
was juft and fair in all fraijlaclioifs with his, aliies % 


*jTt»eplanof accommodate which Jam' 1 ? recot^erded is found 
1 Winwood; vol, *i. p, 4,19* 430, 3 and >5 the lime ttufr was 

m ended 
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c ii a iv hut it appears from the memoirs of thofe times, that 
xt.vi. cac p dde deemed him partial towards their adwrlary, 
w 7"'~ ’ and fancied that he had entered into focrct meafures 

i > > t 

again ft them' . So little equity have men in their 
uuigments of their own aifairs ; and fo dangerous 
is tliar entire neutrality aifected hy the king of 
England ! 

if to. Tiit. little concern which James took in foreign 
^ rdf sirs tenders the domeliic occurrences, particu- 
tuo :. larly thofe of parliament, the molt interelting of his 
reign. A new fdlion was held this lprihg; the king 
lull of hopes of receiving Jupply ; the commons of 
circmnfcribing his prerogative. The earl of S«i- 
lilburv, now created- iri-viurer on the death of the 
earl of Doric t, laid open the king’s necellities, firlt 
to the peers, then to a committee or the lower 
houfe lie inhllulon the unavoidable cxpenccin- 
< erred in lupporting the navy, and in fupprefling a 
late iniurreciion in Ireland: He mentioned three 
numerous couits which the king was obliged to 
maintain, for himleli, bn- the queen, and for the 
prince of Wales: He c-bfcived, that queen Eliza- 
both, though a (ingle woman, had received very 
large fupplie- in the years preceding her death, which 
atone were cxpenhve to her : And he remarked 
that,- during her reign, lhe had alienated many of 
the crown lands; an expedient which, though it 
1 applied he.r prelent necellities, without laying bur- 
dens on Iter people, extrelnely multiplied the necefli- 
ties of her fuccefl’or. From all thefe caufes he thought 
it nowife ftrange, that the king’s income fhould fall 

iiierufrd by Heniy, a:, we learn fiom Jeanin, tom. iii. p#4i6, 417. 
li hui long brtn imagined by hiftorians from Jcanin’s authority, that 
‘ James had declared to the cuuit of Spain, that he would not fupport 
• the Dutch in their pmenfuma to liberty and independence. But it haft 
fincv; been dilcn.cud by Win wood's JVfemoiials, vol.ii. p. 4^6. 46 6. 
469. 475, /7&. tb.il that repo it was founded on a lie of prelident Ri- 
thardot'r. _ ^ 

/ Wmwood ai./ Jeanin, * Journ. 17 Feb. 1609* 

Kcnnet, u. 6Sx, * 

Ihort 
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fhort fo great a fum ns eighty -one thoufand ntaiii; c h k r. 
•-I Ins ftate^ and regular t xpcuce ; without men- XLVi -_ 
•.idling contingencies, which ought always to be 
c deemed a fov.vih of the yearly charges. And as 
the crown was now neeeflaijjly hardened with a great 
and urgent debt of gco.ooo 'pound be thence in- 
ierred the ablolute neccflky of an immediate and 
'.apply from the people. To all then* reafnns, 
winch jamc--' iikcv lie urged in a.fpeceh aucrefied to Mather, 
hath houfo. the commons remained inexorable. 

B.U, not to fhocu the king wish an ablolute reiufal, 
they granted hint one fiihfidy rod one fifteenth ; 
which would fcarrdv amount to a hundred thoulhnd 
pound*. Andjimec’ r< icivtd tht mortification of 
vii: covering, in vain, all hi< wants, run! of begging 
ant of fubjet ls who had no reafonable indulgence or 
eenfideration for him. 

Among the many caufes of align fl and quarrel. 

Win. h now daily and unavoidably multiplied between 
prince and parliament, this article of monev is to be 
Regarded as none of the*iead conlidcrahie. After the 
difeovery and conqueft of the Weft Indies, gold and 
hirer became every day more plentiful in England, 
as well us in the rcflofTE trope ; and tlte price of all 
commodities anil proviiions role to a height bevond 
vdiat had Been known fince the decleunon of the 
Roman empire. As the icienue of the crown role 
no* in proportion % tfyt prince was •infenfibiy re- 
duced to poverty amidlt the general riches of his 
fubjefts, and required additional funds, in order to 
iupport the fame magnificence and force which had 
been maintained by former monarch's. • But, while 
money thus flowed into England, we may obferve, 
that, at the fame tin^;, and probably from that very ' 
caufe, arts and induftry of *ali kinds -received a* 

a Befidts the great alienation of the crown Inn dj, the fee-farm rent* 
never increafed, and the oflier lands were let onwng leaf?*, and at a 
undervalue, little or nothing nboVc the old rent? # 

jpiighty 
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t' i: I mighty iucreafe ; ami elegance in every enjoyment 
^Xj.\ !. n f frecanie better known, and mqre cultivated 

1610. among all ranks of people. The king’s fervants, 
both civil aiul military, his courtiers, his minilters, 
demanded more ample fuppiies from the impo- 
verifhed prince, a*nd '-were not contented with the 
fame fimpliciry of living which had fatisfied their 
anceltors. Tile prince himfelf began to regard an 
increafe iVf pomp and fplendour as requifite to fup- 
port the dignity of his character, and »‘o preferve 
the fame fuperiority above his fubjedts, which his 
predecefiors had enjoyed. Some equality too, and 
proportion to the other fovereigns of Europe, it was 
natural for him to deAte ; and as they had univer- 
fally enlarged their revenue, and multiplied their 
taxes, the king of England deemed it rcafonable 
that his fubjects, who' were generally as rich as rheirs. 
fhould bear with patience fome additional burden> 
and impofitions. 

Unhappily for the king, thofe very riches, with 
the incrcafing knowledge of the age, bred oppofite 
fentinreuts in his fubjects ; and, begetting a fpirit of 
freedom and independence, difpoJed them to pay 
lirtl« regard either to the entreaties or menaces of 
their fovereign. While the barons polfelTed their for- 
mer immenfe property and extenfive jurifdidtions, 
they were apt, ai every difgult, to r endanger the 
monarch, and throw the whole government into con* 
fufion : But this contulion often, in its turn, proved 
favourable to the monarch, and made the nation 
again fulnnit to him, in order to re^eftablilh juilice 
and tranquillity. After the power of alienations, as 
well as the increafe of commerce, had thrown the 
‘ balance of property'into the ha^ds of the commons, 
the lrtuation qjp aifairs* and the difpofitions of men, 
became fufaeptible of a more regular plan of liberty ; 
and the laws w.ere not fupportfd fiagly by the at* - 
thority of the fovereigr.. And though in that in- 
^ . terval. 
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terval, after the decline of the peers, and before the chap. 
people had *yet experienced their force, the princes XLVI - 
aflutned an exorbitant power, and had almoft anni- J 

hilated the conftitution under the weight of their 
prerogative ; as foon as thg commons recovered 
from their lethargy, they feem to have been afto- 
nifhed at the danger, and were refolved to fecure 
liberty by firmer barriers than their anbeftors had 
hitherto provided for it. 

Had James poflefled a very rigid frugality, he 
might have warded oft* this crifis fomewhat longer ; 
and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity 
to increafe and fix his revenue, might have fecured 
the extenfive authority tranfinitted to him. On the 
other hand, had the commons been inclined to aft 
with more generofity and kindnefs towards their 
prince, they might probably have turned his ife- 
cdlities to good account, and have bribed him to de- 
part peaceably from the more dangerous articles of his 
prerogative. But he was a foreigner, and ignorant 
of the arts of popularity ; they were foured by re- 
ligious prejudices, and tenacious of their money : 

And, in this fituation, it-is no wonder that, during 
this whole reign, we fcarcely find an intervaf of 
mutual confidence and friendfliip between prince and 
parliament. , 

The king, by his prerogative alone, had feme 
years before altered the* rates of the cuftoms, and 
had eftablilhed higher impofitions on feveral kinds 
of merchandife. This excrcife of power will na- 
turally, to us,* appear arbitrary and illegal ; yet, 
according to the principles and practices of that 
time, it might admit of fome apology. The du- 
ties of tonnage and poundage were at firft granted 
to the crown, by a vote of parliament, and for a 
limited tjme ; and as the grant frequently expired 
and was renewed, tlfere could not Alien arife any 
doubt concerning the origin olF the king'* right to 
levy thefe duties j and , this iiqpofition, like all 

Vcl. VI. , £ others. 
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1 Ji * p - others, was plainly derived from the voluntary con • 

» lent of the people. But as Henry V. and all the 

i5io. fuccceding fewereigns had the revenue conferred 
on them for life, the prince* fo long in potteHion oi 
thefe duties, begam gradually to couiider them as 
his own proper right and inheritance, and regaulcu 
the vote of parliament as a mere formamy, which 
rather exprdfed the^acquicfceme of the people in 
his prerogative, than bellowed any new gift or re- 
venue upon him. f 

Tins parliament, when it fir ft granted poundage 
to the crown, had fixed no particular rales : The 
impofition was given as a /hilling a pound, or 
five per tent, on all commodities': it was left to the 
king himfeif, and the privy council, aided by the 
advice ol fuch merchants as they fhould think pro* 
p o %m to cenfult, t ) fix the value of g<x>ds anu lheieb x > 
the rates of the cufioms : And as that value hail 
been fit: led before the difeovery of tile AVeit-inbks, 
it was become much inferior to the prices which 
alined all commodities 'bore in every market in 
Kurope ; and connquenily, the cuftoms on man; 
goods, though luppofed to be fne percent, wa* in 
reality much inferior. The Ling, therefore, was 
naturally led to think that lates which were now 
plainly lalfe, ought to be corrected h ; that a valu- 
ation of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy 
council, might be amcndctTby another ; that if his 
right to poundage w ere inherent in the crown, he 
fhould alfo poffefs, of himfeif, the right of correit- 
ing its inequalities; if this duty w2rc granted by 
the people, £ hn lliould at leaft fupport the fpirit at 
the law T , by fixing a new and a jufter valuation of 
^all commodities. lJul befidcS' this rcafoning, which 
I'eems plaufiKIe, if not folid, the king was Tup- 
ported in «that acl of power l>y direct precedents, 
Ibme in the r&gn of Mary, fome in the beginning 


of 


b \Vii.vood, vol.ii. p#43^. 
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of luiuahcth ‘. Roth thcfe princeffes had, without c - r } a ? 
v-'i'ciit of pa li wornt, altered the rates of comnv> , Al,VI ' 
cities; and their impofitions had,* all along, been i„ io . 
iubmitted to without a murmur, and dill continued 
to he levied, the king hticl nd»realon to apprehend 
that a farther exertion of the fame authority would 
give anv occasion of complaint. That lefs umbrage 
mi', ht be taken, he was moderate in the new rates 
v Inch he^dlaLliihed: The cuftoms, during his whole 
ivign, rofe only from 127,000 pounds a-year to 
tfi:-.o'o; though, bdides the increafe of the rates, 
l!ii re was a ierdible increafe of commerce and in- 
dultry during that period: • 1' very commodity, be* 
ti.av, whirl) nnght ierve to 1 1 *ti iubiiilence of the 
I’vi gde, or might be confidercd as a materia! of ma- 
uttladurc.;, was exemp.it d from ihe new impofitions 
of James 1 ' : Hut all this caution could not prudent 
the cempiaints of the commons. A fpirit of lihertv 
had now taken poffdbon of the houJe : The leading 
.members, men of an independent genius and large 
views, began to regulate their opinions, r.uuc In 
the future oonfeqifcnces which they forefa.v. *!. m 
hy the former precedents which were fet b"f**io 
them; and they lefs afpired at maintaining the an- 
cient confutation, than at cllablifhing a rlw one, gnd 
a freer, and a better. In the;; moukram es to the 

king on this occ.diovj, thev ob aJ to be a t>e- 

ner;. vd-.n, 1 j7v,7 * //• 7 //.x'b.v rdf; 

i.i fart hi r , evil! : Inc after ; u:n d 
l: '<■ a ran at fiby.'v rf ihc kingdom, and the fabjccis* 
of r/v in their lands and roods f. Though 
cxprei’siy fi : bidden hy the king to touch his pro- 
w \gative, tiny palled a bill abolilhing thcfe impo- • 

‘.uons ; which was rc*eifed by* the houfejof lords. * 

f Joiirn* 7 Sr h 51b and iorh May 1614, &c. 20th February 

^i' See al:o in j ,hn*]XH is’s qndiion cop, fining iinpofitiwi*, 

i' ' 7, n't. . • 

,,r I> vVs concerning impoliticnF/ ' 

23 ^ , ridy aCio- 
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In another addrefs to the king, they objected to 
the practice of borrowing upon privy feals, and de- 
iired that the Tubjc&s fhould not be forced to lend 
money to his majefty, nor give a reafon for their 
refufal. Some mujYntys* likewife were thrown out 
in thehoufe againlt a new monopoly c>f the licence of 
wines f . It mud be confelltd, that forced loans and 
monopolies were eftablifhed on many' and ancient 
as well as recent precedents; though diametrically 
oppofitc to all the principles oi a free govern- 
ment s . 

The houfe likewife difeovered feme difeontent 
ngainft the king’s proclamations. James told them, 
I hat though he reel l kneze, by the coixJUtidion and 
policy of the ha-::dom, that proclamation! were rot of 
equal free zeith Ires'; yet he thought it a duty in- 
euhibi >’i on hi and a pezver infcparably annexed to 
i hr f.-.vv, /> refi rain and prevent fuch viifihirjs and 
ineon r e\:ia'(fs as he fair gracing on the fate, againjl 
zchiih ns cert, 'in hi.v zcas. extant, and zchiih might 
lend to the great detriment of the f dye cl, if there 
fhould be no remedy provided til! she meeting of a par* 
Ha meat. And this prerogative , he adds, our pro * 
geniiors have , in all times , ufed and enjoyed*. The 
intervals between I’cllion: - , we may olderve, w r ere 
frequently fo long, as to render it neceflary for a 
prince to intgrpole by his prerogative. The le- 
gality of this exertion was tflablifhed by uniform 
and undifputcd practice ; and was even acknow- 
ledged by lawyers, who made, however, this differ- 
ence between laws and proclamations, that the 
authority of the former was perpetual, that of the 
latter expired with the fovercign who emitted 
them*. Hut what the authority could be, which 
bound the fubjeft, yet wis different from the au- 
thority of faws 4 and inferior to it, lccms inexplicable 

f Pailiamei**, Iiift. vol. v. p. 241. E See note [F] at the 

end of iLr volume. „ h P.irlhmrht* JHilt. vol. v. j>. 250. 

* Journ. iztlf May 16^4, 
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by any maxims of rcafon or politics : And in this chap. 
inllancc, a» in many others, it is eafy to fee how X1AI '_. 
inaccurate the Engliih conftitution was, before the 1610. 
parliament was enabled, by continued acquifnions 
or incroachments, to eftablilh i^ on fixed principles 
of liberty. * 

Upon the fettlement of the reformation, that ex- 
tenfive branch of power, which regards e^clefiaftical 
matters, being then without an owner, feemed to 
belong tohhe firft occupant; and Henry VIII. failed 
not immediately to feme it, and to exert it even to 
the utmoft degree of tyranny. The pofTellion of it 
was continued with Edward,, and recovered by Eli- 
zabeth ; and that anfbitious princels was fo remark- 
ably jealous of this flower of her crown, that fhe 
feverely reprimanded the parliament, if they ever 
prefumed to intermeddle in thefe matters ; and they 
were fo overawed by her authority, as to fubmir, 
and to a fit pardon on thel'e occalions. Bur James’s 

f iarliamcnts were much.lefs obfequious. They ven- 
ured to lift up their eyes, and to confuler this 
prerogative. They there law a large province of 
government, pofiefied by the king alone, and fcarcclv 
ever communicated with the parliament. They Acic 
fenfible that,this province admitted not of an exatt 
boundary or circuml’cription. They had felt that 
the Roman pontiff, in former ages, under pretence 
of religion, was gradually making advances to ufurp 
the whole civil power. They dreaded iljll more 
dangerous confequences from the claims of their 
own l'ovcrcign,* who refided among them, and who, 
in many other refpects, poffefldl i\Ich unlimited 
authority. They therefore deemed it ablolutely 11c- 
ceflary to circuml’cribe this branch of prerog uive ; . 
and accordingly, in the preceding feflidl}, the\ parted 
a bill againfi the cfiabliflnnent of any etdetiaflical 
cations without content of parliament 11 . But the 

k J’jurn. iH, fsjth December ; ^th March l’Cafi. 

E*3 houfe 
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h'ufc of lords, as is ufual, defended the barriers of 
the 'hrone, and rejefted the bill. v 

In this feffion, the commons, after^ palling anew 
the fame bill, made remonft ranees ngainll the pro. 
c.ecdings of the conuhiffion coin / II required 
no great penetration to* fee the extreme clanger to 
liberty, arifing .in a regal government, from fuch 
large clifci\i ionary powers as Mere excreiied bv that 
court. But James lefufed compliance v.ith the ap- 
plication of the commons. He was probably fallible 
that, befides the diminution of hit. authoriu. man) 
i.tconvenieucies mult necefi'arilv refult from the 
abolilhing of all uif.ny ionary power in every ma- 
giftrate; a”.d that the vf-rc tliev ever lb care- 
fully framed and digellcd, co.dd no; pic. fide 


again! * e\er’ r cmifn gem y ; n u< : 
had not, a., ret. an tilled a P.ihx 
i acv and it m-vu a. 
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I IVrlinmcni. 71 ft. v<,j v, p. 44.7. Ker.net, p f-So 
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».] th^ pr.iticn!i.. imv. tluno my JomI trcaAiits 

“ *c» 1 hr pi «/c i ?• r \ Sic rt* Ik M-u!, * ! : . r 1 »*«. kin-j \vmp! ( mo iiiou* 

“ rii'* ai 'i • /i ! 1^ * 1 k t* a n.f'tfiinu. Jhai !. l \v„ulc, t ..t h . n* ;i il wu ot 

“ Ihscigwij cl; t i.ib 1 ( w.ji A ? ) li* 1 1 • -lA' '<-!i d ; lh..t it w.p, 

“ loo Jii iy 1 o lie f»*i liid.td : AimI : ii< «. he Iditl, t>i it Ik* mdil d* 'iwr 
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41 owi. : \Vh: > Ji, bwluu. I.t 11 a-,, he lui.I he w'Mild .ic- 
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And nothing remained, towards doling the bargain, c ha ? 
but that the commons fhould determine the lands L xl,v1, 
bv which th hum Ihould be levied*. This fefiien * 
was too far advanced tq bring fo didicult a matte: 
t.i a A:!I conclufion ; and though the parliament met 
a;-, m, towards the end of the year, and relumed the 
.jueftion, thev were never able to terminate an affair 
anon which thev feemed fo intent. - hc.journals of 
•hat fdiion are led; and, as the hiltorians of this 
r-. ign are very negligent in relating parliamentary 
ah irs, of whole importance thev were not fuffi- 
. ien.'b. ajipriled, we know not cxatlly the reafon of 
'dm laiiun. It only apne;*rs, that the king was 

ttitneiv difTati.sfieif with the conduct of the par- 
i. n eju, and loon after diffoived it. Tins was his 
1 ’1 oa,] liaincnt, am! it f.r ilea* feven \ ears. 

AtutpsT all thefe atla' ks, l’ome mere, home ktfs 

■ iolet!:, on rc.\a) prerogative, the king d’fplaved, a:; 

■ -j e • 1 1 ’ ’ as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy 
# m i the authority of jyinces. 1 a eu in a fpoech to 
die parliament, where i>r begged jor ie.pplv, and 
whore lie Ihould mutually have tiled every art to 
iooraliate himfelf with that aOcniblv, he exprefled 

.in !f In thefe terms: “l conclude, then, * the 
“ ];■' im torching tin- power ot king 1 -, with this 
‘ ‘ axiom of kfwnitv, that, as to dilpute wA// GoJ 
" is hkifpfemv, but ii'Ihit G:.i ‘'rills, that 


<f *]tnint wiiVi a jsi.r. i:*t concrit of his m ijt (?y. As {•''■* f'MnJni* th<* 

<r ’ utnbtr oi 1111,1., tMt ‘.ito«il*u\l which w.is mt| nn hn , h'„‘ 

i-otiitl n>! He i, {},. caii h i "u* wi f x\w v\ t!u pcn P , 'vliowen; 

r •! i v 1 t\v 1 H u though ituv Uivu'. to m hi\ it* uT c & ; ;utt! i ! i n 
liu » t* tr.hci '.ijjut'.lis, 'vlb’n I lit J nth* * w i* nw -y j ".ml 

iu-«»ht heU he ..tf'cCU*! hy lut> nutiMiy ; Hut ifui* w:»$ i 
:?| tvn D'liu 1 ^:, v'tiuli nn^h; ..cr.iiil us !»*••!» ; ;imi tb't first 
Vvhrf;, {.‘vs mv kud tieaAu ci , is fatr'ii ntruhti , t i lo many 
v> >;v a.’i •n:ititl:ueuib 9 xvhith u*n«1 f«> xiiiug anti » d'ht .'Uicmi.” 

^ : ’ •« it. In ! s i ’.it!'* von. I twenty thmifni.i yu ••■ok*, o*i 

■■’t. win' r of t! p’fsfrrtr xn.at uf the Lir.jr :u.<i the t , it w * 

' ,,,T i ,r ly tllC btU w J I Ji Its LwjCiltld', tV»t ‘ vrr was in tlur 
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C x T vi P# iC divines m ®y Awfully and do ordinarily difpute 
> ' . “ and difcufs ; fo is it fedition in futvecU to dif- 

j6io. cc pute what ,a king may do in the height of his 
“ power. But jull kings will ever* be willing to 
t€ declare what they will do, if they will not incur 
“ the curfe of God. \ I will not be content, that 
* c my power \>e difputed upon ; but I lliall ever 
€€ be willing to make the reafon appear of my 
<c doings, and rule my aftions according to my 
€€ laws V* Notwithflanding the great 'extent ol 
prerogative in that age, thefe expreflions would 
probably give fome o 111 -nee. But we may obferve, 
that, as the king’o defpotifm was more fpeculative 
than practical, lb the independency of the com- 
mons, was, at this time, the reverfe ; and though 
ftrongly fupported l?y their prefent fituation, as 
w^ll as difpofition, was too new and recent to 
be as yet founded on fyftematica) principles and 
opinions °. 

3 «i May. This year was diftinguifhed by a memorable 
th^Knnch event > which gave great alarm and concern in 
king. England ; the murder of {he ]£rench monarch by 
the poniard of the fanatical RavailJac. With his 
death, the glory of the French monarchy fullered 
an eclipfe for fome years ; and as that kingdom fell 
under an adminiff ration weak and bigoted, faftious 
and diforderly, the Auftrian greatnels began anew 
to appear formidable to Europe. In England, the 
antipathy to the catholics revived a little upon this 
tragical event ; and fome of the laws which had 
formerly been enafted, in older to ’keep thefe re* 
ligionifts in ‘awe, began now to be executed with 
greater rigour and feverity p . 

i6x i. *•. Though James’s timidity and indolence fixed him, 
r during moll. of his reign, iii a very prudent inatten- 

9 . 

n K. Janus’s Works, p. 531. • 0 See note [G] at the end 

of the volume. P fya net, p.68^. 
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tion to foreign affairs, there happened, this year, an 
event in Europe of f'uch mighty confequence as to 
roule him from his lethargy, and furnmon up all his 
zeal and cnteTprife. A profeffor of divinity, named 
Vorflius, the difciple of i^nninius, was called from 
a German to a Dutch univejrfity*; and as he differed 
from his Britannic niajefty in fome trice queftions 
concerning the intimate eflence and Tecrct decrees of 
God, he was conhdered as a, dangerotis rival in 
fcholaftic^fame, and was, at laft, obliged to )ield to 
the legions of that royal dotcor, whole fyllogiitns he 
might have refuted or eluded. If vigour was want- 
ing in other incidents of James’s reign, here he be- 
haved even with haughtinefS and infolence ; and the 
States were obliged, after feveral remonftrances, to 
deprive Vorflius of his chair, and to banifh him 
their dominions The king carried no farther his 
animofity again!! that profefTor; though he had very 
charitably hinted to the States, That, as to the burn- 
ing of Vorflius for his blafphentics and atheifm , he left 
' them to their own Chri/lian wifdom ; but fa rely never 
heretic better deferred the flames '". It is to be re- 
marked, that at this period, all over Europe, except 
in Holland alone, the practice of burning heretics 
Hill prevailed, even in proteflant countries ; and in- 
ftances were not wanting in England during the 
reign of Janies. 

To conlider James in a more advantageous light, 
we muft take a view of him as the legiflator of Ire- 
land ; and moll of the inftitutions, which he had 
framed for civilizing that kingdom, being finifhed 
about this period, it may not here be improper to 
give fome account of them. He frequently boafts 
of the management of Ireland as his mafter-piece^ 
and it will appear, uppn inquiry, fhat his vanity, 
in this particular, was not akogetficr without 
foundation. 

Kenner, p. 7*5, K. Jamies \Y3iKs, p. '555. 
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c ji *' i*. Aptlr the fubjiuion of behind by Elizabeth, 
. f i the more difficult talk Hill remained; tw civilize the 
inhabitants, U> reconcile them to laws and induftn, 
J and to render their fubjeftiun dun/ble and ufcful to 
•' ire crown of England. James proceeded m this work 
by a tti.uly, regular, And well -loiic-urtcd plan ; and 
in the fpnee or nine years, according to jir John 
IV.vi.-, he nr-de greater advance* toe. juts tin. u.iornt. 
ction of mat kingdom, than had b en made in tin 
four hundred and forty yeai* v inch hitd clapfcd 
frue the conquclt iva.-. hid attempted 

J i was preeioufiv neccil;'.--' to ah. aid-, tho friih 
cuftoms, which fuppbed di ■ fu.i-.vo! iav.s, and which 
were calculated to keep ;i ..t j» -oo.e i.n c ;.i ;» 
dare of bai’v.nlm and dn. rd or. 

E>v tl;o L'rch:>: htw.or culiom, h.-.-- 

evej- enormous, \\a> punilhed, not with d-.adi, but 
hv a hue or pecuniary mulct, which was ievkd unon 


the criminal. Murder itic.ll, a . among all ih> an- 
cient barbarous nations, wap atoned for i” tiii-. 
manner; and each man, according to hi . rarh, had' 
a different rare or value affixed toffiim, \ hi-rli if pus 
one were willing to pay, he needed not fear affibLn- 
atin ,r «his enemv. 1 his rate \va* called Lis cn\. 

O J . m • • 

"'.Then fir William Eirzvviliiams, being Lyd deputy, 
told 'Maguire, that he was to Rad a fhulif into 
Eermannah, which, a little before, had been made 
a county, and'-fubjected to the Engliffi law ; ] 'our 
f, 'hcrrfj j laid Maguire, Jhall he welcome to me Hut 
let me know, beforehand , his eric, or the price r.f his 
head, that, if my people cut it off, f may H'-vy the money 
upon the county v i As for oppreflion, cxtoition, and 
other trefpafles, fo little were they regarded, that no 
penalty was affixed to them, amtaio redrefs for 1'uch 
offences could ever be obtained. 

The culloms of (Sa-velkinde and Tani/lry were at- 
tended with the fame ablurdity in *;he diltribution of 


» King Jiirr'.’s Works p, 259. edit. 1613. 
• Sir Joliii L'uV; , V* *^6* * 
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prooeriv. The land, by the cuftom of Gavelkhuc, c • 
■ vV ".s divided* among all the males of the fept or 1>- 
mi!v, both bustard add legitimate: Ajid, after pa.-- , 

bffim made, if'any of the fept died, hi:, portion vr , 
i:,)i i ha red out among his foas; hjit the chieftain, at 
I >. j discretion, made a new partition of all the lands 
belonging to that fept, and gave everyone his ihare 7 . 

As no man, by re.: ion of this *cuftom, enjoyed the 
fixed property oi any land; to Jbuild, to plant, to 
. euclwi’e, t<t rnliivate, to improve, would have beer), 
lb much f ill labour. 

I'm. ci. it f cans and the tanifts, though drawn 
from tiie principal familie. , were not hereditary, but 
v.i.-i eltabhlhed by* diction, or, more properly 
ip'vhing, by force and violence. Their authority 
...u, sdmoft abiolute ; and, notiyithftanuing that cer- 
t,i’.n lands were a digued to the office, its chief prqfit 
•eii died from exactions, dues, afteilinents, for which 
i here was no iixed law, and which were levied at 
! !e..Ji;ie“. lienee mole that common bye-word 
ti.uaig the liilh, That t/\y dv.alt 'ivcjTx.wd of the 
\ohuh dzedt beyond the rktr of the Burrow : 
leaning the country where the iinglilh inhabit- 
!, and which extended not beyond the coimpals 
I twenty jniles, lying in the neighbourhood of 
Ji)ubliu r . 

At : u abolilhing thefe Irith cuftom®, and fub- 
iliuting Knglifh law in their place, james having 
taken all the natives under his protection, and 
declared them free citizens, proceeded to govern 
’hem by a regular adminiltraiion, military as well 
•J-S civil. * * 

A s m a i i army was maintained, its difeipline in- 
spected, and its pay tranfmitted from England, in* 
order to keep the foldiers from proyirfg upon the 
country, as had been ufual in former reigns. When 
OJogartie railed an infurrcction, a reinforcement 

L> Su John Divis, 167, s Jcl._p. 17 1 ItJ. p. 237* 
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c h a P. was fent over, and the flames of that rebellion were 
v XLVI 1j immediately extinguiflied. 

, 6 It . All mind§ being firlt quieted by a general in- 
demnity circuits were eilablilhed, jultice admini- 
ftered, opprelfion b^nilhod, and crimes and diforders 
of every kind fevefely ‘punilhed As the Irilh had 
been univcrfally engaged in the rebellion againll 
Elizabeth, a resignation of all the rights, which had 
been formerly granted them to feparate jurifdictions, 
was rigoroully exa&ed ; and no authority, but that 
of the king and the law, was permitted throughout 
the kingdom 

A resignation of all private eftates was even 
required ; and when they were reftored, the pro- 
pretors received them under fuch conditions as 
might prevent, for the future, all tyranny and op- 
pr^lfion over the common people. The value of 
the dues, which the nobles ufually claimed from their 
vaflals, was eflimated at a fixed fum, and all far- 
ther arbitrary exactions prohibited under fevere pe- 
nalties \ 

The whole province of Ullter, having fallen into 
the crown by the attainder of rebeL, a company was 
eilablilhed in London, for planting new colonies in 
that fertile country : The property was (Jivided into 
moderate lhares, the largelt not exceeding two 
thouland acres : Tenants were brought over from 
England and •Scotland : The Irilh were removed 
from the hills and fallnefies, and fettled in the open 
country: Huibandry and the arts were taught them: 
A fixed habitation fecured : Plunder ‘and robbery 
puniflied : And, by thefe means, U filer, from be- 
ing the molt wild and diforderly province of all 
Ireland, foon became the belt cultivated and molt 
civilized Y . * « „ 

Such wete the arts, by which James introduced 

humanity and juflice among a people, who had ever 

« 

* ^ir John p, 263. 1 M. p» 264., 265, &c. 

* id. p. * I;!. p* 278, ’ ¥ Id. p.280. 
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been buried in the moft profound barbarifm. No- 
ble cares ! ifluch fupcrior to the vain and criminal 
•glory of conquefts ; but requiring ages of perfeve- 
rance and attention to perfect what had been fo hap- 
pily begun. * t \ 

A laudable aft of juftice was, about this time, 
executed in England upon lord Sanquhir, a Scottifh 
nobleman, who had been guilty of the J>afe affaf- 
fmation of^Turncr, a fencing-mafter. The Englifh 
•nation, who were generally diflatisfied with the Scots, 
were enraged at this crime, equally mean and atro- 
cious; but James appealed them, by preferring the 
le verity of law to the interceffion of the friends and 
family of the criminal \ 
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CHAT. XL VII. 

r f 

Death cf prince \lcn?y Marriage of the pi'lnc* f 

Elizabeth \vitb the Palatine Rife of Somcr/\ ■' 

— — His marriage O verbur y poifoned lad 

tf Sotnafeb y P f e of Buckingham C\ rational y 

I ovens delivered Affairs of Scotland. 

c v ; \ v nplUS year the hidden death of Henry, prince 
/Lv i '\ jL of Wale?, dhfu'cd sir. univerfal grief through-’ 
X 0 i 2 . out the nail'-". 1 Lmuch ) ourh and royal birth, both 
*a»v. 6 tli. xyj iJiem ft* mm almrcn-.cm.-, prepofiefs men mightih 
in favour i:;c larjv age of princes; it is with pc- 
ijcaai tpK.r ioudiit. t!u; hii'iorians mention Henry : And 
in cv»*iy reren l'U his merit feenrs ro have been ex- 
tra* i h: h;d not readied his eighteenth 

un\ and m already poffeffed more dignity in hi* 
lxl.avl-ui\ and commanded more rcfpect, than his 
hither, wiih all hir; age, learning, and experience. 
i\ either Ids high fortune, nor his youth, had Jednced 
him* into any irregular pleaiures : Bufmcfa and am- 
hit for, feciii tci ha\e been his foie pafikvi. His in - 
clhwilions as \\d! as exerciies, were pnartial. The 
French ainbaUador, taking leave of him, and afking 
III? commands Rr France, ftmnd him employed in 
the exerciie of the pike; Tell your king, laid he, ir 
•rebut occupation you left me engaged \ fie had con- 
ceited great alfection and cfleem for" the brave fir 
Waiter Raleigh. It was his faying. Sure no king but 
my father vcuuld keep fucb a bird in a cage''. He 

* e 

’ Tin Fit'-.cS rvnar«:h had tnven, particular orders to his miiriicrs 
* s <- v 1 1 1 1 v : v. s . c |iim< »-'s n n-mKh.p j who mult f«,or., laid lit , have c hit t 
•< t i » o : ity ia t ifrimvl, wlme r ho king and ejuten aie held in !(> litiie 
fit i j iiu non. Set, U'$> dc la BodcnC) vol.i. 4.15. vol* ii y. 

J A • « 

P CcLc': JDtteflic.i, p. 37. 
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fecms indeed to have uouriihed too violent a con-- C \' 1 I , p - 
tempt f.u ihe king on account of his pedantry and 
puiiii . ’’ jhv ; and by that means fb iy;k in with the 
rcil'cf: neb 1 >avtl:il ipirif of the Knglilh nation, Had 
}v_ ir.wi, i- ' bad probably promoted the glory, per- 
kev, li.’t the •,’vlkii'* of hisAcopie. 'ihe unhappy 
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out the i-lu iicians, 
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U1.1 indnlgritee to Iteo-y v .»•; great, and 
“perhaps m prudent, I:}* paring him a large and in- 
dependent he.ilt’-.ep'., (-v til in fo carlv youth. 

Tin-’ marriage of the princefs ' liaabeth, with 
T’redetie, cheior pa'a’lne, was tiniflted feme iime 
after the de # th of file prince, and ierved to diflipate 
’he uric.f winch arote cm that melancholy event. 

But tiiis mc.rnauc, though celebrated with great joy y. >, . , 4 
and feftivitv, proved, itieif, an unhappy event to the 
king, as weU as to his ion-in-law, and had ill con- 
lecjuences on the reputation and fortunes of both. Eiiz.iivth 
Hie elector, bruiting to fo great an alliance, en- w ', ,h ,ns 
gaged in etjfcrpriles beyond his Uren.fh : And the * 
king, not Lung able to fuppott him in his diftrefs, 
loft entire! v, in the end of his life, what remained of* 
the.afiuttk n and et Ice in of his own ikbjfccts. 

Except during fcfllons of parliament, the hiftory 
oi this reign may more properly be called the hiftory 

* Rennet, p. 650. Coke, p. 3>. Welvfrotod, p. *7*. 
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chaJ. of the court than that of the nation. An intereflin^ 

j object had, for fome years, engaged the attention 

1613. of the court:, it was a favourite, and one beloved 

Riie <>f ]-j V j ;mics ’vvirli i'o profule and unlimited an affedioni 
as Jett no room tor .any wval or competitor. About 
the end of the a car 1609, Robert Carre, a youth of 
twenty \ cars of .age, and of a good family in Scotland, 
arrived H London, after having pafTed fome time in 
bis travels. All his natural accomplilhments con- 
fided in good looks: All his acquired doilities, in 
an eaf) air and graceful demeanour. He had letters 
01 recommendation to his countryman lord Hay; 
and that nobleman no fooncr call his eye upon him, 
than he difeovtred talents fufficient to entitle him 
immediately to make a great figure in the govern- 
ment. Apprifcd of t.he king’s puffion for youth and 
btfiiutN, and exterior appearance, he iludied how' 
matters might be fo managed that this new objed 
iliould make the ltrongelt impreflion upon him. 
Without mentioning him at court, he affigned him 
die office, at a match at tilting, of prefenting to the' 
king his buckler and device ; and hoped • that he 
would attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune 
proved favourable to his defign, by an incident 
which Imre at lirff a contrary afpeefc. A) r hen Carre 
was-advancing to execute his office, his unruly horfe 
Hung him, and broke his leg in the king’s prefence. 
James approached him with piiy and concern : Love 
and affection aroie 011 the fight of his beauty and 
tender years ; and the prince ordered him imme- 
diately to be lodged in the palace, and to be care- 
fully attended.' He himfelf, after the tilting, paid 
him a vifit in his chamber, and frequently returned 
’during his confinement. The ‘ignorance and fun- 
plicity of th£ boy finifhed the conqutft, begun by his 
exterior grades and accomplilhments. Other princes 
have been fond of chooling their favourites from 
among the lower ranks ‘of their fubjeds, and have 
repofed themielves on them with 'the more unre- 
* * ferved 
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ferved confidence and affection, becaufe the object chap. 
has been beholden to their bounty for every honour XLvn * 
and acquifition : James was defirous that his favourite ’TTTjl 
ilioulJ alfo derive from him ail his fente, experience, 
and knowledge. Highly conceited of his own wif- 
dom, he pleated himfelf with»the*fancy that this raw 
youth, by bis leflbns and* indruftions, would, m a 
little time, be equal to his faged mfliiders, and be 
initiated into all the profound myderies iff govern- 
ment, on which he fet fo high a value. And as this 
kind of creation was more perfectly his own work 
than any other, he feems to have indulged an un- 
limited fomlnefs for his minion, beyond even that 
which he bore to b* s owil children. He faou 
knighted him, created him vifeount Rocheder, gave 
him the garter, brought him into the privy council, 
and though, at fir 11, without alfigning him any par- 
ticular office, bellowed on him the lupreme direc- 
tion of all his bufinel's and political concerns. 
Agreeable to this rapid advancement in confidence 
«md honour, were the riches heaped upon the needy 
favourite ; and while Salilbury and all the wiled 
minillcrs could fcarccly find expedients diffident to 
keep in motion the overburthened machine of, go- 
vernment, James, with unfparing hand, loaded vrith 
treafures thft infignificaut and ul'elefs pageant A , . 


It is laid, that the king found his pupil fo ill 
educated, as to be ignorant even of the lowed rudi- 
ments of the Latin tongue ; and that the monarch, 
laying afide the feeptre, took the birch into his royal 
hand, and inftiu&ed him in the principles of gram- 


mar. During the intervals of this nohja occupation, 
affairs of date would be introduced ; and the ftrip- 
Kng, by the afcendauf .which he had acquired, was 
new enabled to repay itt political, wfyat «he had re- 
ceived in grammatical, itjdruftion. Such feenes and 
fuch incidents are the more ridiculous, though the 
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'xV'M i * c ^ s °^' 0l,s ’ as ^ ie P a ^i° n °f James feems not to 
have contained in it any thing (criminal <y flagitious. 
Hiltorv charges herfdf willingly with a relation ol' 
the gnat crimes, and Hill more with that of the 
great virtues of mankind ; but Ihe appears to fall 
from hit" dignity, \vhen neccflitated to dwell onfuch 
frivolous events and ignoble perfotiagcs. 

'ill l. favourite was not, ai iirll, lo intoxicated 
with advancement,. as not to be fenhblc of his own 
ignorance and inexperience. He had recourfe to 
the affillance and advice of a friend ; and he was 
more fortunate in his choice, than is ufual with fuch 
pampered minions. In hr Thomas Overbury he 
met with a judicious 'and linfere counfellor, who, 
building all hopes ot his own preferment on that ol 
the young favourite, endeavoured to infill into him 
the principles of prudence and diferetion. By zeal- 
oufly ferving every body, Carre was taught to abate 
the em y which mighl attend his ftuhhn elevation: 
By flicwing a preference lor the* Kuglim, he learned 
to eicape l be prejudice.; which prevailed again!! his 
counlrv. And lb long as he was content to he ruled 

' . „ 4 > it 

by Ovubui) \s Iriendly eounnls, lie enjoyed, what 
is irfirc, the hip, lu 11 favemr of the prince, without 
being hated by the people. 

..To complete the mcafure of courtly liappincfs, 
nought was wanting but a kind miiireVs; and, whe re 
iiigh fortunes oncurred with all ihe graces of youth 
and beau'.v, this circumfiance could not be difficult 
to attain. But it was here that the favourite met 
with that rock on which all his fortunes were wreck- 
ed, and which plunged him for tver into an abyfs of 
infamy, guilt, and mifery. 

No fooncr had James mounted the throne of 
England, thap he remembered his friendfhip for, the 
unfortunate families of Howard and Devereux, who 
had fullered for their attachment to the caufc of 
Mary and to his own. «. Having rcflored young Effcx 
to his blood and dignity, and conferred the 'tides of 
a, Suffolk 
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Suffolk and Northampton on two brothers of the C J T A p. 
houl'e of Norfolk, he fought the farther pleafure of 
uniting thefe families by the marriage of the earl of i6ij. 
Klfex with lady Frances Howard, daughter of the 
carl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fourteen 
years of age ; and it was thSugfit proper, till both 
ihoukl attain the age of [liberty, til jit- he fhould go 
abroad and pals foine time irfhis travels'. He re- 
turned into England alter four, years absence, and 
vidS pleaf&i to lind his countefs in the full luftre of 
beauty, and poffeflcd of the love and admiration of 
the whole court. But, when the earl approached 
and claimed the privileges of a hufband, he met 
with nothing but fytnptoms of averfion and difguft, 
and a ll.it refufal of any farther familiarities. He 
applied to her parents, who coij ft rained her to attend 
him into the country, and to partake of his bed : 

Bur nothing could overcome her rigid fullennefs and 
obilinacy ; and Ihe ftill rofc from his fide, without 
having ftvared the nuptial pleafures. Dilguftcd with 
*r 'iterated denials, he at laft gave over the purfuir, 
and leparating hintfelf from her, thenceforth aban- 
d lined her con dud to her own will and diferetion. 

Such coldnefs and averlion in lady F.ffex arofe 
not wit hunt, an attachment to another objed. 'l’he 
favourite had opened his ac’dreffes, and had been too 
fuccefsful in making impreflion on the tender heart 
of the young countefs She imagined that, fo long 
as Ihe refufed the embraces of F.ffcx, Ihe never could 
be deemed his wife ; and that a reparation and di- 
vorce might ftill open the way for a new marriage 
uith her beloved Rochefter E . Thougff their paflion 
was lb violent, and their opportunities of int ere curie 
•o frequent, that they had already indulged thern- 
It lves in all the gratifications of love,* they ftill la- 
mented their unhappy fate, while the union between 

A Kenney j>. f # Idem, p. £$7. 

8 T*i rf!s, vul.i. p, 
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c h a l'. them was not entire and indifi'oluble. And the lover, 
as well as his miftrefs, was impatient, till their mu* 
i6jj. tual ardour ilfyuld be crowned by marriage. 

So momentous an affair could not be concluded 
without confulting ^)verbuvy, with whom Rocheller 
was accuftomed to 'lhartj all his fecrets. While that 
faithful friend had confitered his patron’s attacli- 
ment to the countefs *of Effex merely as an affair of 
gallantry, *he had favoured its progrefs ; and it was 
partly owing to the ingenious and paffionatc letters 
which he dictated, tliat Rochefter had met with 
fuch fuccefs in his addreffes. Like an experienced 
courtier, he thought that a conqueft of this nature 
would throw a luilre bn the young favourite, and 
would tend Hill farther to endear him to James, who 
was charmed to hear of the amours of his court, and 
lillened with attention to every tale of gallantry. 
But. great was Overbury’s alarm, when Rochefter 
mentioned his defign of marrying the countefs ; 
and he uftd every method to diffuade his friend 
from fo foolifli an attempt.’ He reprefented how 
invidious, how difficult an enterprife to procure her 
a divorce from her hufband : How dangerous, how 
lhameful, to take into his own bed a profligate 
woman, who, being married to a young nobleman 
oi.the full rank, had not fcrupled to proftitute 
her character, and to bellow favours on the object 
of a capricouf and momentary pallion. And, in the 
zeal of friendlhip, he v. cut lo far as to threaten Ro- 
chefter, that he would feparate himfelf for ever from 
him, if he could fo far forget his honour and his 
inten-ft as to f rofccute the intended marriage h . 

Rochester had the weaknefs to reveal this con- 
• verfation fo the countefs of Efiex ; and when her 
rage and fury broke out again ft Overbury, he , had 
alio the wyakiicfs to enter into her vindictive pro- 

•> 

h State Tiiais, vol. i. p^%55> 236. 2^2- Frankjvn, p. 14. 
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jetts, and to fwear vengeance againft his friend, for 
the utmoftfinfliance which he could Receive of liis 
faithful friendfliip. Some contrivance? was neceflary 
for the execution of their purpole. Rochefter ad- 
dreffed himfelf to the king ', ^nef, after complaining, 
that his own indulgence to Overbury had begotten 
in him a degree of arrogance, which »was extremely 
difagreeable, he procured a commiffion f®r his era- 
hafly to Ruffia ; which he reprefen ted as a retreat 
for his ffiend, both profitable and honourable. 
When confulted by Overbury, he earneftly diffuaded 
him from accepting this offer, and took on himfelf 
the office of fatisfying the king, if he fhould be any- 
wife difplcafed with the refulal l . To the king again 
he aggravated the infblencc of Overbitry’s conduct, 
and obtained a warrant for committing him to the 
Tower., which James intended as a flight punifh- 
ment for his disobedience. The lieutenant of the 
Tower was a creature of Rochefter’s, and had lately 
been put into the office, for this very purpofe : He 
confined Overbury fo ftriftlv, that the unhappy 
pril'oner was debarred the fight even of his neaieft 
i elation s; and no communication of any kind was 
allowed with him, during near fix months which he 
lived in prifon. 

Tins obflaclp being removed, the lovers purfued 
their purpofe ; and the king himfelf, forgetting the 
dignity of his character, and his frienclfnip for the 
family of Effex, entered zealoufly into the project 
of procuring the countel’s a divorce from her huf- 
band. Efifex alfo embraced the opportunity of fepa- 
rating himfelf from a bad woman, by whom he was 
hated ; and he was willing to favour their fuccefs 
by any honourable expedient. The pretence for a 
divorce was his incapacity* to fulfil the* conjugal du- 
ties ; and he confefled, that, with regrftd to the 

( ountefs, he was confcious of iuch an infirmitv, 
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though he was not fenfible of it with regard to 
any other vvprnan. In her place too, i. is laid, a 
young virgin was fubftituted under a.malk, to un- 
dergo a legal ihfpection by a jury of matrons. After 
fuch a trial, fecoijded by courr-influcncc, and fup- 
ported by the ridiculous opinion of fafcination or 
witchcraft, the, fcntcnce 5f divorce was pronounced 
between tlje earl of Elfex and his countefs k . And, 
to crown the fcene,»the king, foliciious left the lady 
fliould lofe any rank by her new marriage* bellowed 
on his minion the title of earl of Somerfet. 

Notwithstanding this fuecefs, the countefs of 
Somerfet was not faiisijcd, till Ihc flrould farther fa- 
tiate her revenge on Overluify; and fire engaged 
•sher huiband, as well as her uncle, the carl of North- 
ampton, in ihe atrocious delign of taking him otf 
fetretly by poifon. Fruitlefs attempts were reiterated 
by weak poifons ; but, at lalt, they gave him one lb 
fudden and violent* that the fvmptoms were apparent 
to every one who approached him ’. liis interment 
was hunied on with the greatell precipitation ; and 
(hough a llrong lufpicion immediately prevailed in 
the public, the full proof of the crime was not 
brought to light till forne years after. 

Tut: fatal catafirophe of Overbury increafed or 
beget the lufpicion, that the prince, of Wales had 
been carried off by poifon, given him by Somerfet. 
Men confidered nor, that the contrary inference was 
much juller. If Somerfet was lb great a novice in 
.this deteftable art, that, during the courfe of five 
months, a man who was his prifoner,* and attended 
by none but bis emifiaries, could not be difpatched 
but in fo bungling a manner ; how could it be ima- 
1 gined that a young prince, .living in his own court, 
fu H ounded bt his own friends and doineftics, could 

j J 
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be expofed to Somerfet’s attempts, and be taken off cn a v 
by lb fubde a poifon, if fuch a one exift, as could XI ' vl1, 
elude the Ikill of the nioft experienced~phyfidans ? ion. 

Tun ablcft minilter that James ever polleffed, the 
carl of Salilbury, was dead m : •jSuffolk, a man of 
Homier capacity, had fucceecled him in his office : 

And it was now his talk trffupply, frepn an exhaulled 
treafury, the profufion of Jamfis and of hi$ young fa- 
vourite. The title of baronet, invented by Salilbury, 
was fold ;*and two hundred patents of that lpecies of 
knighthood were difpofed of for lo many thoufand 
pounds : Each rank of nobility had alfo its price 
affixed lo it": Privy leals # werc circulated to the 
amount of two hundted thoufand pounds: Benevo- 
lences were cxa&ed to the amount of fifty-two thou-; 
land pounds And fome monopolies of no great 
value were ererted. But all thefe expedients prowed 
infufficient to fupply the king’s neceffitics ; even 
though he began to enter into fome fehemes for re- 
trenching his expences t p . However fmall the hopes 
of fuccels, a new parliament mufl be 1’ummoned, 
and this dangerous expedient, for fuch it was now 
become, once more be put to trial. 

Whkn the commons were affcinbled, theydif. T614.. 
covered an *extraordinary alarm, on account of the 
rumour which, was fpread abroad concerning undtr - mem! 
takers \ it was reported, that feveral perfons, at- 
tached to the king, had entered into a 'confederacy ; 
and having laid a regular plan for the new elections, 
had diftributed their intereft all over England, and 
had undertaken to fecurc a majority for the court, 
bo ignorant were the commons, that they knew not 
•his incident to be the firft infallible fymptom of any 
tegular or eftablifhedlibprty. Had they been con- 

• 

m H'h of May 1612. n Franklyn, p. 11. 33. 
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chap, tented to follow the maxims of their prcdecefTors, 
v — *. who, as the^tarl of Salifbury faid to thelaff parlia- 
1614. ment, never, but thrice in fix hundred, years, refilled 
a fupply 1 ; they needed not dread that the crown 
fhould ever intereft ki their elections. Formerly 
the kings even infilled, «that none of their houfehold 
fhould be elected membere ; and though the charter 
was aftenyards declafed void, Henry VI. from his 
great favour to the city of York, conferred a peculiar 
privilege on its citizens, that they Ihould bd exempted 
from this trouble *. It is well known, that, in an- 
cient times, a feat in the houfe being confideied as a 
burthen, attended neither with honour nor profit, it 
was requfiite for the counties and boroughs to pay 
fees to their reprefentatives. About this time a feat 
began to be regard ed^as an honour, and the country- 
gentlemen contended for it ; though the prattice of 
levying wages for the parliament-men was not alto- 
gether difeontinued. It was not till long after, when 
liberty was thoroughly eftablifhed, and popular aflt-m- 
blies entered into every branch of public bufinefs, 
that the members began to join profit to honour, 
and the crown found it necelfary to diflributc among 
them all the confiderable offices of the kingdom. 

So little fkill or fo fmall means had the courtiers, 
in ‘James’s reign, for managing ele&jons, that this 
houfe of commons (hewed rather a Itronger i'piritof 
liberty than t‘he foregoing ; and inftead of entering 
upon the bufinefs of fupply, as urged by the king, 
who made them feveral liberal oilers of grace they 

v Journ. 17 Flb>, 1609. It appears* however, that Salifuury was 
fomrwhat miflaken in this fa&j And if the kings were not often 

# fufed fupply by the parliament, it was only becaufe they would not 

• ohen ekpofe themfel ves to the hazard 0/ beVng refilled : But it is certain 
that Engiiih parliaments did anciently carry their frugality to an ex- 
treme, and feidom could be pi evailed upon to give the neceffary fupport 
to government* 

5 Coke's Inftitutes, part 4, chap. i. of Charters of Exemption. 
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immediately refumed the fubjed which had been ^vii*' 
opened lafb parliament, and dilputed his majefty’s 
. power of levying new cuftoms and impbfirions, by ifii*. 
the mere authority of his prerogative. It is re- 
markable that, in their debates yn this fubjeft, the 
courtiers frequently pleaded^as a precedent, the ex- 
ample of all the other hereiftary monarchs in Europe, 
and particularly mentioned the* kings of prance and 
Spain ; nor was this realoning received by the houfe 
either witfl furprife or indignation The members 
of the oppofite party either contented thesnfelves 
with denying the jultnefs of the inference, or they 
difputed the truth of the observation *. And a pa- 
triot member in particular, lir Roger Owen, even 
in arguing againft the impofitions, frankly allowed, 
that the king of England was endowed with as 
ample power and prerogative as any prince .in 
C’.hriilendom y . The nations on the continent, we 
may obl’erve, enjoyed Hill, in that age, fome fmall 
# remains of liberty ; aqd the Englilh were poffefled 
oi little more. 

The commons*applied to the lords for a con- 
ference with regard to the new impofitions. A fpeech 
oi Ncile, hifhop of Lincoln, reflecting on the lower 
houlc, begat fome altercation with the peers * ; and 
the king leijed the opportunity of diffolving, im- 5* June, 
mediately, with great indignation, a parliament which 
had Ihewn fo firm a refolution of retrenching his 
prerogative, without communicating, in return, the 
fmalleft fupply to his neceflities. He carried his 
refentment lo far as even to throw into prifon fome 
of the members, who had been the itioft forward in ^ 
their oppofition to his meafures \ In vain did he^ 
plead, in excufe fdf his violence, the example oh 
Elizabeth and other princes of the *line of Tudor, 
as well as Plantagenet. The people and the par- 

u Jourp^ti May 1614. * * Journ. is, *1 May 1614. 
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C HAP. liament, without abandoning for ever all their li- 
s _ _ J_ berties.and privileges, could acquiefce»>in none of 
1614. thefe precedents, how ancient and frequent foever. 
And were the authority of fuch precedents admitted, 
the utmoft that could be inferred is, that the con- 
ftkutionof England w&$, at that time, an inconfiftent 
fabric, whofe j,arring an&difcordant parts mull foon 
deftroy each other. And from the dillolution of the 
■old, beget fome naw form of civil government more 
uniform andconfiftent. * 

, In the public and avowed conduct of the king and 

the houfe of commons, throughout this whole reign, 
there appears fufficient caufe of quarrel and mutual 
difguft ; yet are we not to imagine, that this was 
. the foie foundation of that jtalouiy which prevailed 
between them. Duj-ing debates in the houfe, it 
« of^en happened, that a particular member, more 
ardent and zealous than the rdt, would difplay the 
higheft fentiments of liberty, which the commons 
contented themfelves to hear with filence and feem- 
ing approbation; and the king, informed of thefe' 
harangues, concluded the whole houfe to be infected 
with the fame principles, and to be engaged in a 
combination againlt his prerogative. The king, on 
the other hand, though he valued himfelf extremely 
on -his king-craft, and perhaps was not altogether 
incapable of- diffimulation, feems to have been very 
little endowed l with the gift of fecrecy ; but openly 
at his table, in all companies, inculcated thofe mo- 
narchical tenets which he had fo ftrongly imbibed. 
Before a numerous audience, he had ekprefled him- 
felf with great *difparagement of the common law of 
* England, and had given the preference, in the 
Jlrongeft terms, to the civil la\» : And for this in- 
diferetion hd faund himfelf obliged to apologife, in 
a fpeech to the former parliament b . As a fpecimen 
of his ufual liberty of talk, we m&y mention a ftory, 

though 
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though it paffed feme time after, .which we meet C xtviu' 
with in theJife of Waller, and which that poet ufed 
frequently to repeat. When Waller was young, he *6*4- 
had the curiofity to go to court j and he llood in the 
circle, and faw James dine ; where, arhong other 
company, there fat at table^fwo tifhops, Neile and 
Andrews. The king proofed aloud this question. 
Whether he might not take *his fubjeCt’s money 
when he needed it, without all this formality of par- 
liament ? Veile replied. Gad forbid you JhotUd not - 
For you arc the breath of our nojlrils. Andrews de- 
clined anfwering, and faid, he was not ikiiled in 
parliamentary cafes : But upon the king’s urging 
him, and laying he would aciinit of no evafion, the 
bilhop replied pleafantly. Why then I think your 
viajc/ly may laivfully take my brother Neile’ s money t . 

For he offers it , 

The favourite had hitherto efcaped the inquiry of _ 
judice ; but he hail not efcaped that Hill voice 
which can make itfelf be heard amidft all the hurry 
and flattery of a court, and altonifhes the criminal 
with a juft reprehsttation of his molt fecret enor- 
mities. Conlcious of the murder of his friend, 
Somerfet received lmall confolation from the* en- 
joyments of, love, or the utrnoft kindnefs and indul- 
gence of his Sovereign. The graces of his youth 
gradually difappeared, the gaiety of his manners was 
obfeured, his politenels and obliging behaviour were 
changed into fullennefs and filence. And the king, 
whole affections had been engaged by thefe fuper- 
licial accompfifhments, began to eltrange himfelf 
front a man who no longer contributed to his amufe- 
ment. 

The fagacious courtiers obferved the firfl fymp- 
toms of this difguft : Somerfet’s enemies ieized the 
opportunity, and joflered a new minion t© the king. 

George Villiers, a ybuth of one-and-twenty, younger 

e Preface to Waller* % Woiks, 

brother 
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■ brother of a good family, returned at this time froni 
his travels, and was remarked for the advantages of 
a handfome perfon, genteel air, apd falhionable 
apparel. At a comedy he was purpofely placed full 
in James’s .eye, apd immediately engaged the at- 
tention, and, in the fame inftant, the affections of 
that monarch *. Afhanled of his fudden attach- 
ment, the, king endeavoured, but in vain, to con- 
ceal the partiality which he felt for the handfome 
llranger ; and he employed all his profound, politics 
to fix him in his fervice, without feeming to defire 
it. He declared his resolution not to confer any 
office on him, unlefs pn treated by the queen ; and 
he pretended, that it fhould only be in complaifance 
to her choice he would agree td admit him near his 
perfon. The queen, was immediately applied to ; 
but fhe, well knowing the extreme to which the 
king carried thefe attachments, refufed, at firft, to 
lend her countenance to this new paflion. It was 
not till intreated by Abbot, srchbifnop of Canter- 
bury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced 
againft Somerfet, that fhe would condefcend to 
oblige her hufband, by afking this favour of him *. 
And* the king, thinking now that all appearances 
were fully faved, no longer conftrained h?s affection, 
buf immediately bellowed the office of gup-bearer on 
young Villiers. 

The whole' court was thrown into parties between 
the two minions ; while* fome endeavoured to ad- 
vance the riling fortune of Villiers, others deemed 
it fafer to adhere to the ellablifhed ■ iredit of So- 
merfet. The* king himfelf, divided between in- 
clination and decorum, increafed the doubt and 
'ambiguity of the courtiers $ gnfi the item jealoufy 
of the old favourite, who refufed every advance of 
fiiendlhip from his rival, begat perpetual quarrels 
between their feveral partifans. ‘But the difcovery 

d Franklyn, j». 5s. Kennet, vol. ii.‘ p. C9S. ■ 

« Coke, p. 46, 47. 4 Rufti, vol. i. p. 456. 
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of Somerfet’s guilt in the murder of Overbury, at 

laft decide^ the controverfy, and expofed him to . * 

the ruin and infamy which he fo well merited. ifiij. 

An apothecary’s ’prentice, who had been -em- 
ployed in making up the peiions, having -retired to 
Flu thing, began to talk venf freely of the whole 
fccret ; and the affair at Halt came to., the ears of 
Trumbal, the king’s envoy in «the Low Countries. 

By his means, fir Ralph Whnwood, fecretary of 
iiate, was informed, and he immediately carried the 
intelligence to James. The king, alarmed and 
altonifhed to find fuch enormous guilt in a man whom 
he had admitted into his bofom, lent for fir Ed* 
ward Coke, chief jultise, and earneftly recommended 
to him the molt rigorous and unbiased fc rutin y. 

This injunction was executed .with great induihsy 
and feverity : The whole labyrinth of guilt wrjs e 
carefully unravelled: The leffer criminals, fir Jervis 
Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, Welton, 

Mrs. Turner, were firft tried and condemned : 
Somerfet and his countcfs were afterwards -found 
guilty : Northampton’s death, a little before, had 
laved him from a like fate. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, 
in the trial §f Mrs. Turner, told her that Ihe was 
guilty of the feven deadly fins : She was a whore, 
a bawd, a forcerer, a witch, a papift, a felon, and 
a murderer f . And what may more * furprife us, 

Bacon, then attorney-general, took care to obferve, 
that poifoning was a popilh trick 8 . Such were the 
bigoted prejudices, which prevailed : Poifoning was 
not, of itfelf, lufficiently odious, if it'&ere not re* 
prelented as a branch of popery. Stowe tells us, 
that when the king catne to Newcaftle, on his firft 
entry into England, he gave liberty to all the pri* -*■ 
loners, except thofe who were confined for treafon, 
murder, and papiftrj. When one confiders thefe 

Stair' , l?rSaJs > i.*p. *j<,. * Ibid. vol. i p. *4*. 
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C xlvii' circumftartces, that furious bigotry of the catholics 
v . ' which broke out in the Gunpowder coalpiracy, ap- 

i6tj. pears the lefs furprifing. , 

■ Am. the accomplices in Overbury’s murder re- 
ceived the punilhment due to their crime : But the 
king beftowed a pardqn on the principals, Somerfel 
and the countefs. It mtfft be confefled, that James’s 
fortitude had been highly laudable, had he perfifted 
in his firll intention of configning over to fevere 
juftice all the criminals : But let us Hill beware of 
blaming him too harlhlv, if, on the approach of the 
fatal hour, he fcrupled to deliver into the hands of 
the executioner, perfons whom he had once favoured 
with his molt tender affections. To foften the ri- 
gour of their fate, after fome years imprifonment, 
he>reftored them to, their liberty, and conferred on 
them a penfton, with which they retired, and lan- 
guilhed out old age in infamy and obfeurity. Their 
guilty loves were turned into the nioft deadly hatred ; 
and they palled many years together in the fame 
houfe, without any intercourfe or corrcfpondence 
with each other h . „ 

Several hiftorians ‘, in relating thefc events, 
have infilled much on the diiliinulation of James’s 
behaviour, when he delivered Somei/et inro the 
Imnds of the chief juftice $ on the infolent menaces 
of that criminal ; on his peremptory refufal to ftand 
a trial ; and on the extreme anxiety of the king 
during the whole progrefs. of this affair. Allowing 
aM thefe circuriiftanccs to be true, of which fome arc 
fofpicious, if not palpably falfe % * the great re- 
mains ©f tehdernefs which James flill felt for So- 
merfet may, perhaps be lufficient to account for 
them. That favourite was 4iigh*fpirited, and re- 
folute ratHer* to perifh, than live under the infamy 
to which he was expofed. James was fcnfible that 

* ■’ 
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the pardoning of fo great a criminal, v^hich was of c H A P. 
itit-lf invid^pus, would become ftill more unpopular, 
if his obftinate and ftubborn behaviour on his trial 1615. 
jhould augment the public hatred againft him J . 

At leaft, the unreferved confidence in which the 
king had indulged his favodVite for feveral years, 
might render Somerfet nte$er of fo many fecrets, 
i hat it is impofiiblc, without farther light, to afiign 
the particular reafon of that fupqriority, which, it is 
laid, he appeared fo much to affume. 

Thk fall of Somerfet, and his baniftunen# from Rife of 
court, opened the way for Villiers to mount up at {^ king ~ 
once to the full height of favour, of honours, and m ‘ 
of riches. Had Jam os’s paflion been governed by 
common rules of prudence, the office of cup-bearer 
would have attached Villiers t to his perfon, and . 
might well have contented one of his age and fa- 
mily ; nor would any one, who was not cynically 
auftere, have much cenfured the Angularity of the 
king’s choice in his friends and favourites. But 
fiich advancement was*far inferior to the fortune 
which he intended .for his minion. In the courfe 
of a few years he created him vifeount Villiers, 
earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight 
of the garter, mafter of the horfe, chief juftice in 
eyre, warden of the cinque ports, mafter of the 
king’s-bench office, fteward of Weftminfter, confta- 
ble of Windfor, and lord high admiral 6f England". 

His mother obtained the title of countefs of Buck- 
ingham: His brother was created vifeount Pur beck; 
and a numerous train of needy relational were all 
puffied up into credit- and authority, rind thus the 
fond prince, while he meant to play the tutor ' to his 
favourite, and to train him up in the rules of pru* • 
dence and politics, took, an infallible* niethdtl, by 
loading him with premature and exorbitant ho- 

1 Bacon, voj. i». 6,7. “ J*ranklyn, p. 30. Clarendon, 
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chap, nours, to reader him, for ever, rafii, precipitate, and 
v XLvn ^ infolent, . '/• ‘ 

*6, s . A yovno • minion to gratify with pleafurc, a ne- 
ceflitous family to fupply with riche's, were enter- 
ppfes too great for the # tmpty exchequer of James. 
In order to obtaih a* little money, the cautionary 
towns mull be deliverfedftup to the Dutch ; a mea- 
fure which has been, feverely blamed by almoft all 
hiflorians ' and. I gray venture to affirm, that it has 
been cenfured much beyond its real yeight and 
importance. 

. When, queen Elizabeth advanced money for the 
fupport of the infant republic, befides the view of 
fecuring herfelf againll the ppwer and ambition of 
: • „ Spain, five Hill referved the protpect of reimburfe- 

rpent ; and Ihe got configncd into her hands the 
Cavfion. tljree important fortreffes of Fluffiing, the Brille, 
delivered 8 *9^ Rammekins, as pledges for the money due to 
her. Indulgent to the neceffitous condition of the 
States, ihe agreed that the debt Ihould bear no 
intereft; and ihe ftipulated, that if ever Eng* 
land ihould maljte a feparate peace with Spain, 
ihe ihould pay the troops which garrifoned thofe 
fortreffes \ 

After the truce was concluded between Spain 
and the United , Provinces, the States made an 
agreement with the king, that the debt, which then 
amounted to* 8 00,000 pounds, ihould.be difeharged 
by yearly payments of 40,000 pounds ; and as five 
years had elapfed, the debt was now reduced to 
doo^ooo pounds >. and in fifteen years more, if 
the t* jiff . a wtere renewed, it would be finally ex- 
tinguffhod% Bui of this fum, 26,000 pounds 
a-year wereexpended on the <pay of the garrifons : 
The' remainder alone accrued to the king : And the 


ft Rymer, tonujtvi. p. 34*> Winwcwd, vol. IV, p. J51. 
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btales, weighing thefe circmnftances, thought, that 
they made .James a very advantageous offer, when 
t!u.y expi died jheir wiiiingnefs, on th» lurrender of 
tiie cautionary towns, to pay him immediately 
2 .-'),ooo pounds, and to incorporate the Englifh 
gariifons in tlu-ir army. It., occurred alfo to the 
ldiig, that even the payment of the 40,000 pounds 
a-year was precarious, and depended on # the ac- 
cident that the truce fhould be -renewed between 
Spain and *the republic : If war broke out, the 
maintenance of the garriibns lay upon England 
alone; ti burthen very ul'clefs, and too heavy for the 
{lender revenues of that kingdom : That even 
dining the truce, the- Dutch, ltraitened by other 
expellees, wi re far from being regular in their pay- 
ments ; and the garriibns were at prdent in danger 
of mutinying for want of Jubfifleuce : That the an- 
nual J'um of 14,000 pounds, the whole having on 
die Dutch payments, amounted, in fifteen years, to 
no more than 2 10,000 pounds ; whereas 250,00b 
pounds were offeied immediately, a larger fuin, and 
it money be computed at ten per cent, the cur- 
rent interell, more than double the fum to which 
England was entitled *' : That if James waited riil 
the whole deljt were difcharged, the troops, which 
compofed the garrifons, remained a burthen upoil 
him, and could not be broken, without receiving 
fume cordi deration for their pafi: ferviccs*: That the 
cautionary towns were only a temporary reflraint 
upon the Hollanders ; and in the prei'ent emer- 
gence, the conjunction of intereft between England 
und the republic was fo intimate as td * render all 
other ties fuperlluous ; and no reafonable mea- 
sures for mutual fupp&rt would be wanting from 

0 • » * 

p An annuity of 14,000 pounds timing fifteen years, money heng 

at 10 jnrr cent, it worth on computation only *o6,£bo pounds, 
^nweas the king teceived zfo,o:)o. Yet die bargain was tor 

’ le f^utcli, asw-ll as the king, becatife they wtie both of them treed 
r<>m the maintenance of pfdcfs oamfons. 
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C xl\ii‘ ^ ie ^ utc ^» even though freed from the dependence 
u ^ of thefe garrifons : That the exchequer of the re- 
1616. public was if prefent very low, infoymeh that they 
found difficulty, now that the aids of France were 
withdrawn, to n\aintain themfehes in ihat pollure 
of defence which wa§ requifite during the truce 
with Spain : And that Vne Spaniards were perpe- 
tually in/ifting with the king on the rdlitution ol 
thefe towns, as belonging to their crown ; and no 
cordial alliance could ever be made wlh that na- 
tion, while they remained in the hands of the 
F.nglifli q . Thefe reafons, together with hi$ urgent 
6th June, wants, induced the kjng to accept of Caron’s offer ; 

and he evacuated the cautionary towns, which held 
the States in a degree of fuk’ection, and which an 
ambitious and enturpriling prince would have rc- 
*' garded as his molt valuable poffeffions. This is 
the date of the full liberty of the Dutch common- 
wealth. 

’*• 7 * f Whln the crown of England devolved on James, 
Scotland, it might have been forefeen by the Scottifh nation, 
that the independence of their ddngdoin, the object 
for which their anceftors had ffied fo much blood, 
wduld now be loll; and that, if both Hates per- 
fevered in maintaining feparate laws and parlia- 
ments, the weaker would more fynfibly feel the 
fubjcction, than if it had been totally iubdued by 
force of arms. But thefe views did not generally 
occur. The glory of having given a fovercign to 
their powerful enctmy, the advantages of prefent 
peace and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the 
munificence' of their mailer ; thefe conliderations 
fecured their dutiful obedience to a prince, who 
daily gave fuch fenfible prooft of his friendlhip and 
partiality* towards them.* Never had the authority 

of any king, who rcfxded among them, been lo 

© 
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firmly eftablifhed as was that of James, even when C xl\u' 
abfent ; and as the adminiftration had been hitherto 
conducted with great order and tranquillity, there 1617. 
had happened no occurrence to draVr&hither our at- 
tention. But this fummer, the king was refolved to jy[ 8y . 
pay a vifit to his native dtuyitr^, in order to renew -•( 
his ancient friendflups and connections, and to in- • 
troduce that change of ecclefiaftical- difeipline and 
government, on which he was extrenjely intent. 

The thr^e chief points of this* kind, which James 
propoled to accomplifh by his journey to Scotland, 
were, the enlarging of epifeopal authority, the efla- 
blilhing of a few ceremonies in public worlhip, ami 
the fixing of a fuperiority in the civil above the ec- 
clcfiaitical jurifdictioh. 

Bi< r it is an oblervation fuggefted by all hiftory, 
and by none more than by that of James and his 
I'ucceflbr, that the religious fpirit, when it mingles 
with faction, contains in it fomething fupernatural 
and unaccountable ; and that, in its operations upon 
iociety, effects correfpond lefs to their known caufes 
than is found in any other circumftance of govern- 
ment. A reflection which may, at once, afford 
a fourcc of blame againfl fuch fovereigns as lightly 
innovate in fo dangerous an article, and of apology 
for fuch, is being engaged in an enterprife of that 
nature, are dilappointed of the expected event, 'and 
fail in their undertakings. 

When the Scottifh nation was ffrfh feized with 
that zeal for reformation, which, though it caufed 
fuch diflurbance during the time, has proved fo 
falutary in the confequences ; the preachers, af- 
fuming a cliarafter little inferior to the prophetic or 
apoftolical, difdained all fubjeftion to the fpiritual, 
rulers of the church,, by whom their innovations 
were . punifhed and opftofed. The Revenues of the 
dignified clergy, no longer confidered as facred, 

'vere either appropriated Ijv the prefent pofleffors, 

G 2 or 
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( xlv'iT' cr by ibc more powerful barons ; and what 

__ ^ remained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by act 

1617. of parliament, , annexed to the crown. The pre- 
lates however, "and abbots, maintained their tem- 
poral jurifdietu’iis and their feats in parliament ; 

. .. and though lavmeir were fometimes endowed with 
ccclefiallical titles, the chufch, notwithllanding its 
frequent protdlations t;o the contrary, was Itill fup- 
pofed to be reprefented by thofe fpiritual lords, in 
the flutes of the kingdom. After many /Irugglcs 
the king', even before his acccflion to the throne of 
England, bad acquired fuflicicnt influence over the 
Scottifli clergy, to extort from them an acknow- 
ledgment of the parliament at y jurifdidion of bifhops; 
though attended v\ ii li many precautions, in ordir 
to fecure thcmlelves againfi the fpiritual encroach- 
ments of that order °* When king of England, 
he Engaged them, though flill with great reluctance 
on their part, to advance a ftep farther, and to 
receive tire bifhops as perpetual prefidents or mo- 
derators in their ccclefiallical fynods ; reiterating 
their protdlations againfi all fpiritual jurifdiclion 
of the prelates, and all controlling power over 
the prclbyters p . And by fuch gradual innovations, 
the Icing flattered himfolf, that he fhould quietly 
introduce epifcopal authority : But as' his final 
fcope was fully feen from the beginning, every 
new advance gave frefh occafion of difeontent, and 
aggravated, inflead of l'oftening, the abhorrence 
entertained againfi the prelacy. 

What rendered the king’s aim more apparent 
were, the endeavours which, at the fame time, 
he ufed to introduce into Scotland fome of the 
ceremonies of the church of I# gland : The reft. 
It was eafily forpfeen, would ( foon follow. The fire 
cf devotion^ exfcited by novelty, and inflamed by 
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oppofttion, had fo po Ceiled the minds of the Scottilh c w A P. 
reformers* that ail rites and ornaments, and even 
order of worfhip, were difdainfullv rejetted as tile- 16,7. 
Lfs burthens ; retarding # the imagination in its • g 
rapturous ecltafies, and cramping the operations of - . 
that divine fpirit, by v^iich they fuppoled them- 
U 1 voo to be animated. A ipode of worihip was 
cltablifliod, the molt naked and moll fhnnlc ima- 
ginable; ,one that borrowed nothing from the 
Icuies ; but repofeel itlclf entirely on the contem- 
plation of that divine eflence, which dilcovcrs irfelf 
m the underftanding only. This fpecies of de- 
votion, fo worthy of the fhtpreinc Being, but 1 'q 
I’ tie iuitable to human frailty, was ubferved to 
outaOon great dilturbances in the breall, and in 
1 natty rel'pects to confound all rational principles 
1 i conduct and behaviour. The mind, (training 
lor ihefe extraordinary raptures, reaching ihAt by 
ihort glances, linking again under its own w r eak- 
iiel's, rejecting all ex f erior aid of pomp and ce- 
remony, was io occupied in this inward life, that 
:! tied from every *intercourfe of fociety, and from 
every cheerful amufement, which could folten or 
humanile the character. It was obvious to all 
dilccrning eyes, and had not efcaped the kingts, 
that, by the prevalence of fanaticifm, a gloomy 
and fullen difpofition eltablilhed itfelfc among the 
people ; a fpirit, obltinatc and dangerous ; inde-r 
pendent and dil'orderly ; animated equally with a 
contempt of authority, and a hatred to every other 
mode of religion, particularly to the catholic. In 
or der to mellow thefe humours, James endeavoured 
to infttfe a fmall *tiij£l:ure of ceremony into the 
national w'orlhip, and to introduce {itch rites as 
might, in fome degree, occupy the mind, and 
pleafe the fenfes, vythout departing too far from 
that fnnplicity, by which th* reformation was dif- 
ihiguifheci. The* finer arts top, though Hill rude 
!a thefe northern kingdoms, w*ere employed to 

?, * adorn 
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rnf. adorn the churches ; and the king’s qhapel, in 

— _ * f which an organ was eroded, and fome pictures 

1617. and ftatnes difplayed, w r as propofed* as a model 
to the reft of the nation t But mufic w'as grating 
to the prejudiced ears c 5 f the Scottifh clergy ; fculp- 
ture and painting appeared inftruments of idolatry ; 
the furplice was a rag of popery ; and every mo- 
tion or gefture, piadcribed by the liturgy, was a 
lUp towards that fpiritual Babylon, lb r.nuch the 
object of their horror and averlion. Every thing 
w’as deemed impious, but their own myftical com- 
ments on the Scriptures, which they idolized, and 

"vhofe eaftern prophefic ftylu they employed in 

every common occurrence. 

It will not be necefiary to give a particular ac- 
cqunt of the ceremonies which the king was fo 
intent to eftablilh. Such inftitutions, for a time, 
are eueemed either too divine to have proceeded 
from any other being than the fupreme Creator of 
the univerfe, or loo diabolical to have been de* 
rived from any but an infern demon. But no 
fooncr is the mode of the controverfy paft, than 
they are univerfally difeovered to be of fo little 
importance, as fcarcelv to be mentioned with de- 
cency arnidft the ordinary courfe of human tranf- 
aftions. It fuffices here to remark^ that the rites 
introduced by James regarded the kneeling at the 
facrament, private communion, private baptifin, 
confirmation of children, and the obfervanec of 
Chriftmas and other feftivals 1 . The*a£ts, ellablifh- 
ing thefe doremonies, were afterwards known by 
the name of the articles of Perth, from the place 
where they were ratified by the aflembly. 

A conformity of dilcipline and worftiip be- 
tween the churches of England . and Scotland, 
which was James’s aim, he never could hope to 
eftablilh, but by firft procuring an acknowledgment 

I 
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of his own authority in all fpiritual caufes.; and no- 
thing coul^ be more contrary to the practice as well ■ J 
as principles of the prelbyterian clergy. The ec- 1617. 
cle.Mitkvd courts pciTefled the power of pronouncing 
excommunication ; and tfyat fcntencc, befides the 
jpiiitual coni'equcnces fuppofed io follow from it, 
was attended with iinme«liate elfeds of the molt 
important nature. The perfon excommunicated 
was ihunned by every one as pryfane and impious ; 
at td his vjtole elbte, during his life-time, and all 
!:is moveables, for ever, were forfeited to the crown. 
i\or were the previous Heps, requitite before pro- 
nouncing this fcntencc, formal or regular, in pro. 
purl ion to l Ik weight of ft. Without accufer, 
without fummons, without trial, any ecclefiaftical 
court, however inferior, lometimcs pretended, in a 
luminary manner, to denounce excommunication 
for any caul'e, and againll any perfon, even though 
he lived not within the bounds of their juriididion 
And by this means, the whole tyranny of the inqui- 
sition, though without' its order, was introduced 
into the kingdom. # 

But the clergy were not content with the unli- 
mited jurildidion which they exercifed in cccle- 
liallical matters : They affumed a cenforial power 
over every part of adminiftration ; and, in all thejr 
fertnons, and even prayers, mingling politics with 
religion, they inculcated the molt feditious and 
molt turbulent principles. Black, minifter of St. 

Andrew's, went fo far 1 , in a fermon, as to pro- 
nounce all kings the devil’s children ; he gave the 
queen of England the appellation of, Atheift ; he 
laid, that the treachery of the king’s heart was now 
fully difeovered ; and* in his prayers for the queen • 
he ufed thefe words ; Wq muji pray fur her for the 
fajhiotfs fake , but we have no caufe : She will tiever 

* Spotfwood. • 9 j$ 96. 
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CHAP, do us nnyj^wd. When fa.miv.or.ed before the privy 
xl\ ii. counc jj be refufed to ani'wer to a civil court for 
j$,j. any thirty delivered from the pulpit, even though 
the c'ime of which he was acculcd, was of a 
nature. The chur^jh adopted his aufe. itev 
raifed a fedition in Edinburgh 1’he king, during 
Ionic time, was in the Grinds of the cm agr<l pt 
pulace ; and it war... not wifhoat cutwag ', as well 
as dexterity, that, he was al-le to ext.icue hi;n- 
felf u . A few days aiiet. a tninifler, p»eaching in 
the principal church of that capital, laid, that the 
king was poffeiud whli a devil; and, that one 
devil being expelled, fevm wn;.'o had entered i:< 
his place*. To whifch he .addci that the f’ub- 
jetls might lawfully rife, ar.ci t««k the fword out 
of his hand. Scarcely, even du ng the darkelt 
night of papal fupcrftitlon, are there found fuch 
irmances of prieftly encroachments, as the annals 
of Scotland prefent to us during that period. 

By them extravagant fire tclie* of power, and by 
the patient conduct of James, the church began to 
lofe ground, even before the king’s accdiion to the 
throne of England: But no loouer had that event 
takpn place, than he made the Scottdh clergy 
fenftble, that he was become the fovertign of a great 
kingdom, which he governed tvith great autho- 
rity. T "hough formerly he would’ have thought 
himfeif happy to have made a fair partition with 
them cf the civil and ecclefiaftical authority, he 
was now refolved to exert a fupreme juril’didion 
in church as well as ftate, and to put an end 
to their feditious prattices. An aflembly had 
been fummoned at Aberdeen v j But, on account 
of his journey to London,- die prorogued- it to. 
the year following. Some pf the clergy, difavow- 
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Jhe his ccrlifiadical fupremacy, met ’.at A >the time CHAP, 
firll appointed, noiwithflauiling his prohibition. 'He XLV B- 
threw them injoprilcn. Such of them as fubmitted, 
and acknowledged their error, were pardoned. The 
reft ui. re brought to theiif trial. T hey were con- 
demned for high Heaton. The king gave them their 
lives; but baniJhcd them dhc kingdom. . Six of them 
lu lib red this penally - . * 

general t.Hcmbiv was afterwards induced ' 4 

l 

to acki. ov4i uge the king’s authority in fummonir.tr 
cccU’f:;..'!ieal C'>v. and to iuhiuit to the jurifdiciion 
and viiit n oi tiie bithops. Ev._n their favourite 
tlnteuee of c\i onwnut'iicat'oii was dec ared invalid, 
unle.s coniit iiv.v by »the ordinary. The king re- 
commended to the i minor court's the members 
whom they fhoulJ deed to this .afilmbly ; and every- 
thing v.as conducted in it with litile appearance *>f 
choice and liberty \ 

By his own prerogative Hid. wife, which he feems 
to have ftret cited or this occafinn, the king ereded 
*a court of high commnlion % in imitation of that 
which was efiabliftied in England. The bifhops 
and a few of the clergy, who had been iummoned, 
willingly acknowledged this court; and it proceaded 
immediately, upon bufinels, as if its authority had 
been grounded on the full confent of the w r hole le- 
gitimate. 

Bur James referved the final blow* for the time ijthjune. 
when ho Ihmtld himfelf pay a vifit to Scotland. 

He propoled to the parliament, which was then 
afiembled, that they fhould enad, that j “ whatever 
“ his majefty fhould determine in* the external 
“ government of the church, with the confent of 
“ the archbilhops, Uifhops, and a competent num- .* 

“ ber of the miniftry, • fhould -havd the force of 

* Spoifwood. a 6th June t6jo. 

b bpuiiwoud. • i5-hi*\:b. xiid. 

law.^ 
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chap. “ Jaw V’* ' What number fliould be deemed com* 
. petent wjs not determined: And their .nomination 

16x7. was left entirely to the king : So that lib eccle- 
(. ; fiaftical authority, had this bill palled, would have 
,-r'- been eltablilhcd in its full extent. Some of the 
clergy protelled. '1’hey apprehended, they find, that 
the purity of their churck wc.uld, by means of this 
new authority, be polluted with all the n’tes and 
liturgy of*ihe church of England. James, dreading 
clamour anil apportion, dropped the hail, which 
had already palled the lords of articles ; and aliened, 
that the inherent prerogative of the crown contained 
mb July, more power than was recognized by it. Some time 
after, he called, at St! And: lavs, a meeting of the 
bilhops and thirl) -fix of the molt eminent clergy. 
He there declared hi,s rcTohitlou of exerting lib pre- 
rogative, and of citabliihing, by his own authoiity, 
the few ceremonies which lie had recommended to 
them. They entreated him rather to fninmon a 
general alfembly, and to gain their alfent. An 
alfembly w as accordingly fununoned to meet on the 
25th of November eniuing. „ 

Ylt this alfembly, which met after the king's 
departure from Scotland, eluded all his applica- 
tions ; and it was not till the fubfequeitf year, that 
h& was able to procure a vote for receiving his 
ceremonies. And through every Hep of this allair, 
in the parliament as well as in all the general 
alfemblies, the nation betrayed the utmoft reluc- 
tance to all thefe innovations ; and nothing but 
James’s importunity and authority had extorted a 
feeming conleut, which was belied by the imvard 
fentiments of all ranks of people. Even the lew, 

* over whom religious prejudices^wcrc riot prevalent, 
thought national honour faefificed by a fervile imi- 
tation of the modes of worlhip pra&ifed in Eng- 

* Spotfwood.* Frank lyn> p. 29, 

land. 
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land. And every prudent man agreed . in con- 
ik'inniiig tli!? meafures of the king, . by an 

ill-timed zeal for infignificant ceremonies, had be- 
nayed, though in an oppofite manner, equal nar- 
rowrn f; of mind with the peVfons whom he treated, 
with lit ch contempt. It was judged, that, bad not 
tU. angerous humours *becn irritated y oppo- 
il 1 1 ■ d they been* allowed peaceably > evapo- 

rate; tocy would at lealt have lilbfided within the 
■limits of law and civil authority. And thru as all 
financed religions naturally circtur.fcribe to very n;.r- 
icuv bounds the numbers and riches of the eceleli- 
a I lies; no fooner is their full hr*.- fpent, than they Infe 
their credit over the people, and leave them under 
the natural and bemlicent influence civil and 

moral obligations. 

At the fame time that James Pmcked, in fe> 
violent a manner, the religious principks of his 
Scoltifli fubjeds, be a fled in op;v>f;tion to thole of 
l»is Euglifli. He had .obfLrved, in his progrels 
tlirough England, that a judaical obfcrvar.ee of the 
bu.’.day, < liiellv by tneans of the puritans, was every 
day gaining ground throughout the kingdom, and 
nut the people, under colour of uligion, \v£rc, 
contrary to ' former practice, debarred fuch fports 
am! recreation* as contributed both to tlieir health. 
:md their «t mu foment r . Feltivals, which, in other 
muioiis and ages, are partly dedicated to public 
v.or part to mirth and fociety, were here 
totally approbated to the offices of religion, and 
carved to nourifh thole fullen and gloqtny contem- 
plations, to which the people were, of themfelves, 
no unfortunately fubj^ct. The king imagined, that 
it would be eafy to infulc cheerfulnelPlnto this dtirk 
fpirlt of devotion. lie? iffited a proclamation to 
allow and encourage, after divine fervice, all kinds 

f Kenntt, p. 709. 
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C x?Ar bwfuk games ant ^ exercifes; and, by his au- 
thoritv, ])j& endeavoured to give function fo a practice, 
1617. which his fubjecls regarded as the wtmoft indance 
* of profanenefs and impiety \ 

t 

" S Franklyn, p. jr.. To fhew how rigid thrFngl'fh, chiefly the 
puritans, were become in this patyiuihr, a hill w;i, introduce! into 
the houlf ot commons, in the 18th of flu* king, for rlu* inoie Ibift 
ohfervance of the Suiulav/which they 'tftefted to cal! rht S:M>ntli, 
One Shephrtii oppeied |hts bill, obje£h*d to the npp« I l.ition ot bab- 
hath as puritanical, defended da % by fin iplr^t Hava!, ami 
items rvr.i to have jultifitd fpoits on th it dav. For this pit lancnels 
he wis expelled the hoiit’e, by 1 lie fi\ gelt ion of Mi. Pym. Ihe 
lion It of lords oppoiul fo tar this puiiMwcV 1 .111 i« of tlv commons, 
that they piopoild, that t)»t* npj** llation ot bj* rl ih mid b- chant’/ d 
into that of the lord's /?.»,•. Join 11 1 i h Kb. ifpo. .’8 M^y 
1621. In Shi phtiiPs lent, bfc, h"i - ll.yi »: is lVni b> 1! :■ Kuie to be 
gieat| exuibitint, uiipaiai^l*. i. 
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t s ^ Wither Raleigh's expedition His execution - 

In fit r ref i ion in Bohemia Left of the Palatinate 

■ -Negotiations rcitl* Spain A parliament 

Pat ■ Pall of Bacon— —Rupture between 

the king and the commons- -P rotijlalion of the 

t. 'Minors. 

A T the time when fir Walter Raleigh was firft CHAP. 

confined in the 'lower, his violent and haughty xt, V111 * 
temper had rendered him the molt unpopular man 
ill Kngland ; and his condemnation was chiefly Slr Waltjp 
owing to that public odium under which he la- tx^'ulion. 
houted. Dining the thirteen years imprifonment 
which he fuirered, the fentiments of the nation were 
much changed with regard to him. Men had leifure 
to relleit on the hardfliip, not to fay injuftice, of 
his fentcncc ; they pitied his active and enterprifing 
ipirit, which languiflied in the vigours of confine- 
ment ; they were ftn^ck with the extenfive genius 
oi the man, who, being educated amidit naval and . 
military enterprises, had furpafled, in the purfuits 
ot literature, even thofe jpf the molt raclufe and 
fedentary lives ; and they admired his unbroken 
magnanimity, which, at his age, -and under his cir- 
cuudtanccs, coi^ld engage him to undertake and 
execute fo great a work as his Ilifl^ry of the 
V T orld. To increafe thefe favourable difpofitions, 
which he built t^£ hopes of recovering his 
liberty, he fpread the report of a golden mine, 

'vliich ihe had difeovered In Guiana, and which 
"' as lufficient, according to his representation, not 
only to enrich all the adventurers, but to af- 

14 ford 
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C '' f Vui ford imjnenfe trcafures to the nation. The king 
^ J d _ gave -.little credit to thefe mighty promil'es, both 

161X. becaufe he^ believed that no luch mine as the one 
dei'cribed was any-wherc in nature,' and becaufe lie., 
.. 'C'oniidered Raleigh as, a man of defperate fortune-, 
whole bu finds it was, by any means, to procure his 
freedom, and to rcmftr-tc nimlllf in credit and au- 
thority. Thinking, however, that he had already 
undergone fufficieut punifhment, he releafed him 
from the Tower ; and when his vaunts,of the golden 
mine had induced multitudes to engage with hint, 
the king gate them permifion to try the adventure, 
and, at their delire, he conferred on Raleigh autho- 
rity over his fcllow'adveiuyrers. Though ftrongly 
foliated, he Hill refuted to grant him a pardon, 
which leaned a natural eunfequence, when he was 
# intruded with power and command. But James 
declared himielt Hill diffident of Raleigh's inten- 
tions ; and he meant, he faid, to rei’erve the former 
lentence, as a check upon his future behaviour. 

Ralkigh well knew,' that it was far from *:hc 
king’s purpofe to invade any of the Spanilh fettic- 
ments: He therefoie lirmly denied that Spain had 
planted any colonies on that part of the coafl where 
his mine lay. When pondomar, the amhadador of 
. that nation, alarmed at his preparations, carried 
complaints to the king, Raleigh Hill protefted the 
innocence* of his intentions : and James allured 
Gondontar, that he dur/t not form any hollile at- 
tempt, but Ihould pay with his head for lb audacious 
an enterprife. '1 he miniflcr, however, concluding 
that twcWw armed veflels were not fitted out without 
fome pur pol e of invalion, conveyed the intelligence 
to the court of Madrid, wbo immediately gave or- 
ders for arming and fqf tifying all their let dements, 

■ particularly thole along the coaft of Guiana. 

Whkn the courage and avarice of the Spaniards 
and Portuguele had*dilcovered fo many new worlds, 
,10 ■ they 
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fivey were refolved to flicw thetnfelve's Tuperior to 
the" barbarous heathens whom they rftyaddd, not 
<>nlv in arts /ml arms, but alfo in the jultice of 
the" quarrel : They applied to Alexander VI. who • 
then tilled the papal chair*; and he generouflv be-^. 
j towed on the Spaniards the whole weltern, and on 
the Portuguefe the whole^enftcrn part of the globe. 
The more fcrupulousfprotdtantti, who acknowledged 
not the authority of the Roman* pontiff, eftablifhed 
the firll dileovery as the foundation of their title ; 
and if a pirate or lea-adventurer of their nation had 
but created a Hick or a done on the coalt, as a me- 
morial of his taking poiiWIion, they concluded the 
whole continent to b<. long to them, and thought 
thcmfelves entitled to expel or exterminate, as ufurp- 
ers, the ancient poifcilors ;tpd inhabitants. It 
was in this manner that lir Walter Raleigh, about 
twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown 
of England, a claim to the continent of Guiana, a 
region as large as the half of Europe ; and though 
Tie had immediately left*the coalt, yet he pretended 
that the Englifh titje to the whole remained certain 
and indefeasible. But it had happened in the mean 
time, that the Spaniards, not knowing, or not* ac- 
knowledging this imaginary claim, had taken pof- 
leflion of a part of Guiana, had formed a fettlement 
on the river Oronooko, had built a little town called 
Si. Thomas, and were there working f<5me mines of 
iinall value. 

To this place Raleigh dire&ly bent his courfe ; 
and, remaining himfeli at* the mouth of the river 
with live of the largeft fhips, he fent tip the reft to 
St. Thomas, under the command of his fon, and 
a captain Keymis,*^. perfon entirely devoted to 
him# The Spaniards, who had exp6tted this in- 
vafion, fired on the Englilh at their landing, were 
rcpulfed, and purfued into the town. Young Raleigh, 
to encourage his men, called* out. That this was the 

true 
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CHAP, frtte \nibfy:jind none but fools looked for any other ; and 
xlviij. ajvanjj-jjjjg '^on the Spaniards, received* a Ihot, of 
which he immediately expired. 1 his, dil’mayed not 
Ki?vtnis and the others. '1 hey carried on the at- 
tack ; got poffdlion of the town, which they after- 
wards reduced to allies ; and found not in it any 
thing of value. * 

Rai.ei^h did not* pretend,^ that he had himfelf 
feen the mine, whioh he had engaged fo many people 
to go in quell: pf: It was Key mis, he * laid, who 
had formerly dilcovercd it, and had brought him 
that lump of ore, which promifed fuch immonfe 
treafures: vet Kcvmis, who owned that he was 

' > j | 

within two hours’ march of the place, refufed, on 
the moll abfurd pretences, to take any effectual ftep 
towards linding it; <md lie returned immediately to 
Raleigh, with the melancholy news of his Ion’s death * 
and the ill fuccels of the enterprife. Senfible to re-* 
proach, and dreading punilhment for his behaviour, 
Keyinis, in delpair, retired into his cabin, and put 
an end to his own life. 

. The other adventurers now concluded, that they 
were deceived by Raleigh ; that he never had known 
of any fuch mine as he pretended to go in fearch of ; 
that his intention had ever been *to plunder St. T. ho- 
nfas ; and having encouraged his company by the 
fpoils of that place, to have thence proceeded to 
the invafion bf the other Spanilh fettlements ; that 
he expelled to repair his ruined fortunes by fuch 
daring enterprifes *, and that he trulted to the money 
he fhould acquire, for hfaking his peace with Eng*- 
land ; or if that view failed him, that he purposed 
to retire into fome other country, where his riches 
would fecure his retreat. 

The fmall 'acquifitions gained by the fack of St. 
Thomas difecuraged Raleigh’s companions from 
entering into thefe views ; though there were many 
Circumitanees in the treaty and late tranfa&ions 

between 
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between the nations, which might invite Mtm&fx ep- vlvitF* 
gage in fuejj a piratical war againfl: the i% fo^ cb«. ! v ,,• ^ ’ 

When England made peace with “Spam, ‘th^, 
example of Henry IV. was imitated, who, at 'the,', 
treaty of Vervins, finding a* difficulty in adjuftingv 
all queftions with regard to the Indian trade, had 
agreed to pafs over that article in total filence. The 
Spaniards having, all jtlong, publilhed fevere edicts 
againft the intercourfe of any European nation with 
their colonies, interpreted this filence in their own 
favour, and confidered it as a tacit alcquiefcence of 
England in the eftablifhed laws of Spain. The 
Engliffi, on the contrary, pretended that, as they 
had never been excluded by any treaty from com-- 
merce with any part of the king of Spain’s domi- 
nions, it was itffi as lawful for ^hem to trade with 
his fettlements in either Indies, as with his European, 
territories. In confequence of this ambiguity, many 
adventurers from England failed to the Spanim 
Indies, and met with fevere punifhment when 
erftight; as they, on the other hand, often ftole, 
and when fuperior ip power, forced a trade with 
the inhabitants, and refilled, nay fometimes plun- 
dered, the Spanilh governors. Violences of this 
nature, which had been carried to a great height 
ui both fides, it was agreed to bury in total oblivion; > 
becaul'e of the difficulty which was found in reme- 
. dying them, upon any fixed principles. * 

But ps there appeared a great difference between 
private adventurers in Angle fhips, and a fleet afting 
under a royal commiffion, Raleigh’s companions 
thought it fafeft to return immediately to* England, 
and carry him along with them to anfwer for his 
conduft. It appears «that he employed many arti- 
fices, firfl to engage them. to attack the Spanilh 
.ttlements, and, failing, of that, to make his efcape 
lnt0 France : But all thefe proving unfuccefsful, he 
was delarered into the king’s ‘hands, and ftrittly 
V Q £*VJ. • H * examined. 
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XLvnr P: e ?. anl * ne ^ &s well as his fellow-adventurers, before 
* f thfe. » privy<-council. The council, upon inquiry, 

1618. found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former 
-..fulpicions, with regard to Raleigh’s intentions, had 
■_ been well grounded ; that he had abufed the king in 
the reprelentations which he had made of his pro- 
jected adventure ; that, contrary to his inftruCtions, 
he had acted in an offenfivu and hoftile manner 
againft his majefty’s allies ; and that he had wilfully 
burned and deftroyed a town belonging* -to the king 
of Spain. He might have been tried, either by 
common law for this aCt of violence and piracy, or 
by martial law for breach of orders : But it was an 
cltablifhed principle' among. .lawyers 15 , that as he 
lay under an actual attainder for high treafon, he 
could not be brought to a new trial for any other 
£ rime. To fatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, 
which raifed the loudeft complaints againft him, the 
king made ufe of that power which he had purpofely 
referved in his own hands, and figned the warrant 
for his execution upon his'former fentence h . 

RALEio.tr, finding his fate, inevitable, collected 
all his courage : And though he had formerly made 
ufe of many mean artifices, fuch as feigning mad- 
nefs, ficknefs, and a variety of difeafes, in order to 
-protraCt his examination and procure his efcape, he 
now refolved to act his part with Bravery and refo- 
lution. ,€ Tis a Jharp remedy , he laid, but a fure one 
for all ills , when he felt the edge of the ax by which 
he was to be beheaded His harangue to the people 
was calm and eloquent ; and he endeavoured to re- 
venge hirtifelf, and to load his enemies with the 
public hatred, by ftrong affeverations of faCts, which, 
to fay the lead, may be elkoned very doubtful k - 

t e 

t See this matter difeufled in Bacon’s Letters, publiflied by DV. Birch, 
p. 181. 4l Seenote[I] at the end of the volume. *Krank!yn, p.3*« 
k He nfferted, in the nioft folemn manner, that he had nowjfe con- 
tributed to EiTex’s death : Jut the laft letter in Murden’s Ccllefboft 
contains the ftrongtft proof of the contrary. 

6 With 
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With the utmoft indifference, he laid hisfread:upqn chap. 
the block, jind received the fatal blow ; and in XLViin 
death there appeared the fame great, but ilhregu- i6ig. 
lated mind, which, during his life, had difpiayed*9^.°^* 
itfelf in all his conduct and behaviour. , ' c.«cuuon. 

No meafure of James’s reign was attended with 
more public diffatisfa&ior* than the puniflimcnt of 
fir Walter Raleigh . , jj £ o execute a fentence which 
was originally 4o hard, which had beerf fo long 
fufpended, #and which feemed to have been tacitly 
pardoned, by conferring on him a new truft and 
commiflion, was deemed an inftance of cruelty and 
injuftice. To facrifice, to a concealed enemy of 
England, the life of thp only than in the nation who 
had a high reputation for valour and military expe- 
rience, was regarded as meannefs and indiferetion : 

And the intimate connexions ■ufhich the king was 
now entering into with Spain, being univerfally dil- 
tafteful, rendered this proof of his complaifance ftill 
more invidious and unpopular. 

• James had entertained an opinion, which was pe- 
culiar to himfelf, and which had been adopted by 
none of his predeceffors, that any alliance, below 
that of a great king, was unworthy of a prince # of 
Wales ; and he nev«r would allow any princefs but 
a daughter of France or Spain to be mentioned as a, 
match for his ffin *. This inftance of pride, which 
really implies meannefs, as if he could receive ho- 
nour from any alliance, was fo well known, that 
Spain had founded on it the hopes of governing, in 
the inoft important tranfa&ions, this monarch, .fo 
little celebrated for politics or prudence. During 
•he life of Henry, the king of Spain had dropped 
fome hints of bedeping on that prince his elded, 
daughter, whom he afterwards difpofed of in mar- 
riage' to the young king of France, Lewis XIII. 

•At that time the views of the Spaniards were to 

1 Kcnnct, p. 703/748, 
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engage, James into a neutrality with regard to the 
fucc'^ffiton of. Cleves, which was difputed between 
the ‘pfo.tefl.ant and popilh line ra : But the bait did 
pot then take ; and James, in confecj[uence of his 
alliance with the Dutch ? and with Henry IV. of 
France, marched n 1 four thoufand men, under the 
command of fir Edward peril, who joined thefe 
two powers, and put {he marqu^fs of Brandenburgh 
and the palatine of Newbourg 'in pcvffeffion of that 
dutchy. f 

Gondomar was, at this time, the Spanifli am. 
baffador in England ; a man wliofc flattery was the 
more artful, becaufe covered with the appearance of 
franknefs and fincerity ; whole politics were the 
more dangerous, becaufe difguifed under the maik 
of mirth and plcafantrv. He now made ofl'er of 
the fecond daughter of Spain to prjpce Charles ; 
add, that he might render the temptation irrefiftible 
to the neceffitous monarch, he gave hopes of an 
immenfe fortune, which Ihould attend the princefs. 
The court of Spain, though determined to contract, 
no alliance with a heretic °, entered into negotiations 
.with James, which they artfully pro trailed, and, 
amidft every difappoinment, they (till redoubled 
his Tiopes of fuccels p . The tjjanfaftions in Ger- 
many, fo important to the Auftrian greatnefs, be- 
came every day a new motive for this duplicity of 
conduit. , 

In that great revolution of manners which hap- 
pened during the fixteenth and the feventeenth cen- 
turies, the only nations who had th§ honourable, 
though often .melancholy advantage, of making an 
effort for their expiring privileges, were fuch as, to- 
gether with the principles of CK£jJ liberty, were ani- 
mated with a,«zeal for religious parties and opinions. 
Befides the irrefiftible force of Handing armies, ’ the 

. m RufWorth, vol.i. p. a. *^1610. 

• La bobterie, rol f it, p, <30. p Franklyn, p. 7** 

European 
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European grinces poffefled this advantage^ thaMbey 
were defcended from the ancient royal families;, that' 
they continued the fame appellations of magiftrates ? 
the fame appearance of civil government; an<$' fe- 
{training themfelves by all the forms of legal admi- 
niftration, could infenfibly«impofe the yoke on their 
unguarded fubjedts. Sven the German nations, who 
* formerly brok^ the jR.oman chains, aird* reftored 
liberty to njankind, now loft their own liberty, and 
law with grief the abfolute authority of their princes 
firmly eftabliflied _ among them. In their circum- 
ftances, nothing but a pious zeal, which difregards 
all motives of human .prudenlc, could have made 
them entertain hopes of preferring any longer thofe 
privileges which their anceftors, through fo many 
ages, had tranfmitted to them. / , 

As the houfe of Auftria, throughout all her 
extenfive dominions, had ever made religion the 
pretence for her ufurpations, fhe now met with 
rsfiftance from a like principle ; and the catholic 
religion, as ufual, had ranged itfelf on the fide of 
monarchy ; the proteftant, on that of liberty. The 
ftates of Bohemia, having taken arms againft the 
emperor Matthias, continued their revolt againft his 
l'ucccffor Ferdinand, and claimed the obfervance of • 
all the edidts enSdted in favour of the new religion, 
together with the reftoration of their aitcient laws 
and conftitution. The neighbouring principalities, 
Silefia, Moravia, Lufatia, Auftria, even the king- 
dom of Hungasy, took parfin the quarrel; and 
throughout all thefe populous and martial Jjrovinces, 
.the fpirit of difeord and civil war had univerfally 
difiufed itfelf 9 . # 

Ferdinand II, who pdfieffed more vigour and 
greater abilities, though not more lenity and mode- 
ration, than are ufual with the Auftrian princes* 
Wrongly armed himfelf for the* recovery of his au* 

* Ruftiwortb, vol. i« p« 7, SI 

'H i ‘ thority ; 
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c H A ; and, befides employing the affi fiance of his 

fufejects, who profeffed the ancient religion, he en- 
16194 .gaged on his fide a powerful alliance of the neigh- 
•febtjring potentates. All the catholic princes of the 
empire had embraced his defence ; even Saxony, 
the mofl powerful of tjpie proteftant : .Poland had 
declared itfelf in his favour*' ; and, above all, the 
Spanifh ‘monarch, deeming liis own interefl clofely 
connected with, that of the younger branch of his 
family, prepared powerful fuccours from Italy, and 
from the Low Countries ; and he alfo advanced 
large fuma for the fupport of Ferdinand and of the 
catholic religion. ‘ 

The flates of Bohemia, alarmed at thefe mighty 
preparations, began alfo to folicit foreign affiflance ; 
and, together withlf that fupport which they obtained 
* from the evangelical union in Germany, they endea- 
voured to eftablifh connexions with greater princes. 
They call their eyes on Frederic, elector palatine. 

' They confidered, that befides commanding no deffpi- 
cable force of his own, he was fon-in-law to the king 
of England, and nephew to p*rince Maurice, whofe 
authority was become almoft abfolute in the United 
f’rovinces. They hoped thaf thefe princes, moved 
. by the connexions of blood, as well as by the tie of 
their common religion, would interefl themfelves in 
all the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote his 
greatnefs. They therefore made him a tender of 
their crown, which they confidered as elective ; and 
the young palatine, ftimulated by a/nbition, without 
confulting either James * or Maurice, whofe oppofi- 
tion he forefaw, immediately accepted the offer, and 
marched all his forces into*|lohemia, in fupport of 
his new fubjefts. 

The news of thefe events no fooner reached Eng- 
land, than the whole kingdom was on fire to engage 
* in the quarrel. Scarcely was the ardour greater, with 

* Rufhworth, t vo!. i, p. 13, 14. . 1 Franklyn, p.49. 
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which all the ftatcs of Europe, in former., agis&ffew c H a p. 
to refcue the Holy Land from the dominion orjaft- *- 
.dels. The nation was, as yet, fmcerely’ attached to .1619. 
the blood of their monarchs, and they coniidered 
their connexion with the palatine,, who Had mairried 
a daughter of England, as very clofe and intimate ; 
and when^fhey heard of Catholics carrying on wars 
_and perfecutions 'agdfnft protefiarits, they thought 
tneir own intereflT deeply concerned, and regarded 
.their neutrality as a bafe defertion *of the caufe of 
God, and of his holy religion. In fuch a quarrel, 
they would gladly have marched to the oppofite ex- 
tremity of Europe, have plugged themfelves into a 
chaos of German politfcs, and have expended all the 
blood and treafure of the nation, by maintaining a 
conteft with the whole houfe of Auftria, at the very 
time, and in the very place, in which it was the moll 
potent, and almoft irrefiftible. 

But James, befides that his temper was too little 
cnterprifmg for fuch vaft undertakings, was re- 
trained by another motive, which had a mighty 
influence over him :• He refufed to patronize the re- 
volt of fubjetts againft their fovereign. From the 
very firft he denied to his fon-in-law the title of 
King of Bohemia fie forbade him to be prayed for 
in the churches mnder that appellation: And though* 
he owned that ne had nowife examined the preten- 
hons, privileges, and conftitution of tftc revolted 
Hates 11 , fo exalted was his idea of the righrs of kings, 
that he concluded fubje&s muft ever be in the wrong, 

"hen they Hood in oppofition to thofc who had ac- 
quired or aflumed that majellic title. *1 hus, even 
m. meafures founded on true politics, James inter- 
mixed fo many narrdGt^rrejudices, as diminifhed his 
authority, and expofed him to the infput;ation of 
Weaknefs and of error, 

Rufhworthj vol, i. p. 1* 13. 

n* 


Franklym p. 48. 
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chap. •* IS^/C^yUniLE affairs every where haftened to a 
i Ferdinand levied a .great forces under the 

command of the duke of Bavaria and the count of 
" "Kipticquoy ; and advanced upon hisr enemy in Bohe- • 
^niiai In the Low Countries, Spinola collected a 
veteran army of .thirty thoufand men. When Ed- 
monds, the king's refideftt at Bruffels, made remon- 
ftrances ,.to the archduke Albert, he was* anfwered.. 
that the orders, for this armament had been tranf- 
mitted to Spinola from Madrid, and tlfat he alone 
knew the fecret deftination of it. Spinola again told 
tne minifter, that his orders were (till fealed ; but, 
if Edmonds would .accompany him in his march 
to Coblentz, he would there open them, and give 
him full fatisfa&ion"’. It was more eafy to fee his 
intentions, than tq prevent their fuccefs. Almoft at 
*one time, it was wown in England that Frederic, 
being defeated in the great and decifive battle of 
Prague, had fled with his family into Holland, and 
W of »iie that Spinola had invaded {he Palatinate, and, meet- 
JPalatmate. j n g w jth no refiftance, except from fome princes of 
the union, and from one Englifh regiment of 2400 
men, commanded by the brave fir Horace Vere *, 
lfad, in a little time, reduced the greater part of that 
principality. * 

Hhjh were now the murmurs,, and complaints 
againft the king’s .neutrality and unaftive difpofition. 
The happinefs and tranquillity of their own country 
became diftaftefi.il to the Englifh, when they reflected 
on the grievances and diftreffes of their proteftant 
brethren ip. Germany.* They confidered not, that 
their inter|)ofition in the wars of the continent, 
though ' agreeable to religious zeal, could not, at 
that time, be juftified .by"Huy found maxims of 
politics ; that, however exorbitant the Auftrian 
greatnefs, the danger was ftill too diftant to give 
any juft alarm to England j* that mighty refiftance 

w Franklyn, p. 44. Ruihworth, vol. i* p. 14. 

* Ibid. p. 4*, 43- c Ruihworth, vol, \, p. 15, Kenney p. 7 * 3 * 

would 
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would yet be made by fo many potenGand ; .0frHke tyvp. 
princes anil Hares in Germany, ere they •woul&p^^ 
their neck to,the yoke ; that France, ridw engj^ea^ tSso* 
to contract a double alliance with the Auftm^r,:- 
family, muft netfeflarily be foon roufed front " n§j:. - - 
lethargy, and oppofe the progrefs of fo hated ' a 
rival ; thjft in the farther advance .of conquefts, 
even the'mterefts ojfthe two branches of that am- 
’turlouT femily^lffliH interfere, jujd beget mutual 
. jealoufy afcd oppofition ; that a land-war, carried on 
at fuch a diftance, would wafte the ’blood and trea- 
fure of the Englifii nation, without .any hopes of 
fuccefs ; that a fea-war, indeed, might be both fafe 
and fuccefsful againft Spain, but would not affect 
the enemy in fuch vital parts as to make them Hop 
their career of fuccefs in Germany, and abandon ail 
their acquifitions ; and that t/e profpeft of recover- 
ing the Palatinate being at prelent defperate, the 
affair was reduced to this fnnple queftion, whether 
peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain 
* hopes of plunder and of conqueft in the Indies, were 
preferable ? a queftion which, at the beginning oi 
the king’s reign, had already been decided, and 
perhaps with reafon, in favour of the formes ad- 
vantages. • 

James might have defended his pacific meafures Nepotia- 
by fuch piaufible arguments : But thefe, though the s"£ s n ] v ' th 
chief, feem not to have been the foie fhotives which * 
fwayed him. He had entertained the notion, that, 
as his own juftice and moderation had {hone out 
fo confpicucfufly throughout all thefe^ tranfaftions, 
the whole houfe of Auftria r though* hot awed by 
the power of England, would willingly, from mere 
refpett to his iubmit themfelves to fo equi- 

table an arbitration. *He flattered himfelf that, 
after he had formed an intimate connexion with 
the Spanifh monarch, by means of his fon’s mar- 
riage, the reftitution of the Palatinate might be 
* * procured. 
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chap, procured,, from the motive alone of friendfhip and 
v -y attachment. He perceived not, that his 

1619^ unaftive virtue, the more it was t extolled, the, 
...greater difregard was it expofcd to. He was not 


renfible that the Spaniffi match was itfelf attended 


with'fuch difficulties, that all his art of negotiation 
would fcarcely be able to furmount them ; much 
lefs, that this match could good policy be de- 
pended oh, as the means of proving fuch extra- 


ordinary advantages. His unwarlike difptfition, in- 
creafed by age,’ rivetted him ftill fafter in his errors, 
and determined him to feek the reftoration of his 


A parlia 
menu 


A 

t6ai . 
S6ih Jure. 


fon-in-law, by remonftrances and entreaties, by ar- 
guments and embaffi£s, rather than by blood and 
violence. And the fame defeft of courage which 
held him in awe of foreign nations, made him 
likewife afraid of fhocking the prejudices of his own 
fubje&s, and kept him from openly avowing the 
meafures which he was determined to purfue. Or, 
perhaps, he hoped to turn thefe prejudices to ac- 
count, and, by their meantf, engage his people to* 
furnifh him with fupplies, of wjjich their exceffive 
frugality had hitherto made them fo fparing and 
refefved y . 

He firft tried the expedient of a benevolence or 
frge-gift from individuals; pretending the urgency 
of the cafe, which would not admit of leifure for 
any other meafure : But the jealoufy of liberty was 
now roufed, and the nation regarded thefe pre- 
tended benevolences as real extortions, contrary to 
law, and dangerous to freedom, however authorifed 
by ancient plecedent. k A parliament was found to 
be the only refource which could furnifh any large 
fupplies ; and writs were accordtofcgjy iffixed for fuin- 
moning that great council of 'the nation z . 

In this parliament there appealed, at firft, no- 
thing but duty and fubmiffion on the part of the 


y Franklyn, p. 47. Rurti worth, vol. i. p. 21. * See cote 

[K] at the end of the volum*. * 
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commons ; and they feemed determined to facirificje c , 
every thing, in order to maintain a good cort^onA-*. . 

. ence with their prince. They would allow " no- >6**. ' 
mention to be made of the new cultoms or 
pofitions, which had been fo eagerly difputed fci the •- 
former parliament 1 : The imprifonment of the 
members^bf that parliament was here, by fome, 
^comglajired o f; bu yfljy the authority of the graver 
* anefmore pruTIelFP part of the houfe, that grievance 
. was buriefi in oblivion b : And, being informed that 
the king had remitted feveral confiderable fums to 
the palatine, the commons, without a negative, 
voted him two fubfidies % and , that too, at the 
very beginning of thofeffion, ’contrary to the maxims 
frequently adopted by their predeceffors. 

Afterwards, they proceeded, but in a very 
temperate maimer, to the examination of grievances. 

They found, that patents had been granted to fir 
Giles Mompeffon and fir Francis Michel, for li- 
# cenfing inns and ale-houfes; that great fums of 
money had been exa&ed, under pretext of thefe 
licences ; and that fuch inn-keepers as prefumed to 
continue their bufinefs, without fatisfying the ra- 
pacity of the patentees, had been feverely punched 
by fine, imprifonment, and vexatious profecutions. 

The fame perfons had alfo procured a patent, 
which they mared with fir Edward Villiers, brother 
to Buckingham, far the foie making* of gold and 
filver thread and lace, and had obtained very ex- 
traordinary powers for preventing any rival fhip in 
thefe manufactures : They ^vere armed with authority 
to fearch for all goods, which* might interfere with 
their patent; and even to punilh, at their own will 
and diferetion, tlUfTtoakers, importers, and venders ‘ 
of. fuph commodities. ’ • Many had ‘grievoufly fuf- 
fered by this exorbitant jurifdidtion ; and the lace 

* Jcurn. j Dec. 16*1. 1 Journ. n, li Feb. 1610. 

* Journ. 16 Fib. i' •- 

which 
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xuvrii’ been manufactured by the patentees 

' 'y^uolferfaily found to be adulterated, '•and to be 
1621. . cbrapofed ’ more of copper than of. the precious 
■ "metals. 1 * 

. . TrfksE grievances the commons reprefented to 
the king ; and they met with a very gracious and 
very cordial reception. He feemed eved^ thankful 
for the itiformation ‘given 1mm; and dedi^hbjrp,, 
felf afhamed, that fuch abufes, unlaiowingly to him, 
had creeped into his adminiftration. * s I allure 
“ you,” faid he, “ had I before heard thefe things 
“ complained of, I would have done the office of 
“ a juft king, and out c of parliament have punilhed 
“ them, as leverely, and pet adventure more, than 
“ you now' intend to do d .” A ftntence was paffed 
for the punilhmcnt of Michel and Mompeflon c . It 
was executed on th\ former. The latter broke 
prifori and efcaped. Villicrs was, at that time, fent 
purpofely on a foreign employment ; and his guilt 
being lefs enormous, or lei's t apparent, than that of, 
the others, he was the more eafily protected by the 
credit of his brother Buckingham f . 

Bacon's Encouraged by this fuccefs, the commons car- 
. ried ‘their ferutiny, and {till with 4 refpeCtful hand, 
into other abufes of importance. The great feal 
was, at that time, in the hands of the celebrated 
Bacon, created vifeount St. Alban’s ; a man uni- 
verfally admired for the greatnefsr of his genius, and 
beloved for the courteoufnefs and humanity of his 
. behaviour. He was the great ornament of his age 

•i Franklyn, (>. ‘5 V. Rufllworth, p. *5. * Franklyn, p. 5*. 

Rtiftiwoith, vol.i. p. 

# f YVIvi-ricrti, the attorney- general, was s^rufed by the commons for 
€ iliaw»nsj the patents for thefe monopolies, aSh^for ftipporting them. 
Jlo f-poiogilrd far hhnfelf, that he w?8 forced by Buckingham, and 
tli.it he hippofed it to be the king's pleafure. 't'he lords were fo of- 
fsrtuled at thefe* articles of defence, though neceflary to the attorney* 
general, that they fined him 10,000 pound#*to the king, 5000 to the 
duke. The fines, however, wire afterwards 1 emitted* Frar.klyn* 
p. 55. Ru(hwovth; vol.i* p. p, 3i, &c* 

v . 0 and 
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and nation j and nought was wanting to render hiipj c H A P. 
the ornam^it of human nature itfelf, btJj^ thafef^^Jj 
llrength of mind which might check his intemp^Sfe " is**, 
defire of preferment, that could add nothing to hi& p 
dignity, and might reftrain his profufe inclination to' 
cxpeuce, that could be requjiite neither for his 
honour nor ^entertainment.* IJis want of oeconomy, 
and his indulgence to jirvants, had involved him in 
iiLceSties ; anAHn^rder to iuppty his prodigality, 
he had been tempted to take bribes^, by the title of 
prefents, and that in a very open manner, from 
iuitors in chancery. It appears that it had been 
ufual for former chancellors to take prefents j and 
it is pretended that Bac;on, whb followed the fame 
dangerous practice, had foil, in the feat of jultice, 
preierved the integrity of a judge, and had given 
juft decrees againft thofe very pirfons, from whom,, 
he had received the wages of iniquity, fompktnts 
rofe the louder on that account, and at laft reached 
the houfe of commons, who lent up an impeachment 
aj^xinft him to the pecrS. The chancellor, con- 
icious of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his 
judges, and endeavoured, by a general avowal, to 
elcape the confufion of a ftriifter inquiry. The 
lords infilled on a particular confcffion of all his cor- 
ruptions. He acknowledged twenty-eight articles ; • 
and was fentendbd to pay a fine of 4.0,000 pounds, 
to be impriibned in the Tower during the king’s 
plcafure, to be for ever incapable of any office, place, 
or employment, and never again to fit in parliament, 
or come withimthe verge of the court. 

This dreadful fentence,, dreadful to»k man of 
• n, ce fenfibility to honour, he furvived five years ; 
and, being releafed little time from the Tower, 
his genius, yet unbroken, 'fiipported itfelf amidft in- 
volved circumftances and a deprefled fpirit, and 
hone out in literary prpdu&ions, which have made 
his guilt or weakneffes be forgbtten or overlooked 
• 10 by 
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chap. pofterity. In confideration of his great merit, 
XLViu, rem jtted his fine, as well as ajl the other 

a 6*1.' jratt$ of his.fentence, conferred on him a large pen- 
: Jion of 1800 pounds a-year, and employed every 
expedient to alleviate *the weight of his age and 
misfortunes. And that great philofopher, at laft, 
acknowledged with regret, that he ha\l too long 
neglefted the true ambition ^f a fine g^Qius ; and 
by plunging into bufinefs and afeJTS,' whicfiTSqtrmT 
much lefs capacity, but greater firmnefc of mind, 
than the purfiiits of learning, had expofed himl'elf 
to fuch grievous calamities E . 

The commons had entertained the idea, that 
they were the great patrons qf the people, and that 
the redrefs of all grievances mult proceed from 
them ; and to this principle they were chiefly be- 
holden for the regard and confideration of the 
public. the execution of this office, they now 
kept their ears open to complaints of every kind ; 
and they carried their refearches into many griev- 
ances, which, though of n6 great importance, couPd 
not be touched on, without 'fijnfibly affecting the 
king and his minilfers. The prerogative feemed 
ev^ry moment to be invaded ; the king’s authority, 
in every article, was difputed ; and James, who 
Avas willing to correct the abufes of his power,would 
not fubmit to have his power itfelf* queltioned and 
denied. After the houfe, therefore, had fitten near 
fix months, and had, as yet, brought no confider- 
able bufinefs to a full conclufion, the king refolved, 
under pretence of the*!advanced feafon, to interrupt 
their proceedings f and he fent them word, that he 
was determined, in a little time, to adjourn them till 

next winter. The commons xflhd£ application to the 

• 

k It is thDught f that appeals from chancery to the houfe of peer9 
firft came into praftice, while Bacon held the great feak Appeal s, 
under the form of writs eftrror^ had ion £, before lain againft the courts 
„ of law* Blackftone’s Cstmifientary, vol # in. p. 4.J*. 

lords. 
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lords, and defired them to join in a petition'for'de-C hap. 
laying the adjournment ; which was refufefebyv 
upper houfe. t The king regarded this' pr‘ojeft' , <of , 5lI . 
a joint petition as an attempt to force him from- 
his meafures : He thanked, the peers for thdlr re*, . 
fufal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it were 
their defire, he would delay the adjournment, but 
would iWt fo far cclhply withr the requeft of the 
lover houfe thus, in thefe great national 

affairs, th» fame peevilhnefs, which, in private al- 
tercations, often raifes a quarrel from the fmallefl 
beginnings, produced a mutual coldnefs and difguft 
between the king and the commons. 

During the reeds ,of parliament, the king ufed Rupture 
every meafure to render himfelf popular with the k^* 11 
nation, and to appeafe the rifnjg ill-humour of its and the 
reprefentatives. He had vojpntarily offered the c<m> <*>«*• 
parliament to circumfcribe his own prerogative, *and 
to abrogate for the future his power of granting 
monopolies. He now recalled all the patents of 
that kind, and redreffecT every article of grievance, 
to the number of tjjirty-feven, which had ever been 
complained of in the houfe of commons *. But he 
gained not the end which he propofed. The dif- 
guft, which had appeared at parting, could not fo 
fuddenly be difoelled. He had likewife been fo im* 
prudent as to commit to prifon fir Edwin Sandys t , 
without any known. caufe, befides his ‘activity and 
vigour in difeharging his duty as a member of par- 
liament. And, above all, the tranfa&ions in Ger- 
many were fuflicient, when Joined to the king’s cau- 
tions, negotiations, and delays, to ijaflam^tWtjealoufy 
of honour and religion which prevailed throughout 
the nation *. Thi*&ftnmer, the ban of the empire 

had 

h Rufliwortb, vol.i, p. 3* * Ibid. vol. i. p. 36. Kenner, 

P* 73 V k Journ. iDcc. i6u. f 

1 o fliew to what degree the nation was infhmed with regard to 
tfie Palatinate, there oc<iis a leinaikablettfcry this Jeffion. One Floyd, 
a pnfoner in the Fleet, a catholic, had droppedCome expreffons, in pri - 

vaie 
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chaiv. piibliflied againft the eleftor palatine; 

. 3CLV * ^ ^^ ^fe e^rigeeution of k was committed tp the duke 
j(>iu The Upper Palatinate was, in a little 

conquered by that prince ; and rneafures were 
. ; .,,Xs$dr>g in the empire fc»r bellowing on him the 
’ cleftoral dignity, of which the palatine was then 
defpoiled. prederic now. lived with his numerous 
family, in poverty and diftrA^, either iiV, Holland 
or at Sedan, wi$?.his uncle of BohiHon f 

and throughout all the new conquefts, in both the 
Palatinates, as' well as in Bohemia, Auftria, and 
Lufatia, the progrefs of the Aullrian arms was at- 
tended with rigours and leverities, exercifed againft 
the profeffors of the reformed jeligion. 

14th Nov. The zeal of the commons immediately moved 
them, upon their aifembling, to take all thefe tranf- 
ajftions into confide^tion. They framed a remon- 
ftrarfce, which they mtended to carry to the king. 
They reprefented, that the enormous growth of the 
Aullrian power threatened the liberties of Europe ; 
that the progrefs of the catholic religion in Eng- 
land bred the moll melancholy apprehenlions left it 
Ihould again acquire an afcendant in the king- 
dom ; that the indulgence of his majefty towards 
the profeffors of that rcligon had encouraged 
their infolence and temerity ; that the uncon- 
trolled conquefts, made by the Aullrian family 
in Germany, raifed mighty expeditions in the 
Englilh papifts ; but above all, that the profpeft 
of the Spanilh match elevated them fo far as to 

4 «» 

vale converfatioh#as if hejwere pleated with the misfortunes of the pa* 
latiiie and his wife. The c millions were in a flame, and, pretending to 
he a court of judicature and of record, proceeded to condemn him to a 
lev ere puniflmumt. The houfe of lord Ah^ed this encroachment $ 
and, what was e**ra ordinary, confidering the patent humour of the 
lower l.ouie, the latter nequiefeed in the fentiments of the peers. This 
is almolt the only pretenflon of the Englifh commons, in which they 
have not pievailed. Happily for the nation, they have been /ucce& 
ful in altnoft all their other claims. See Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. v* 
p. 429, & c. Jomtu 4, laMay x6aj, 
m Frankiyn, p* 73. » 
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hope for an entire toleration, if not /theMS taf fec h a i 
eftablilhm^rt of their religion. 1 1 1 

therefore, entreated his majefty, that 
mediately undertake the defence of the palaBtasgif. 
and maintain it by force of arms ; that he woiilav ’ 
turn his fword againft Spain, wftofe armies and trea- 
fures were the chief fupport of the catholic intereft 
in Europy ; that he iCuld enter into no negotiation 
for the marriSt;dlfc^r his fon but with a proteftant 
princcfs ; that the children of popifti recufants fhould 
be taken from their parents, and be .committed to 
the care of proteftant teachers and fchoolmafters ; 
and that the fines and confifcations, to which the 
catholics were by law Jiable, fhould be levied with 
the utmoft feverity”. 

By this bold ftep, unprecedented in England for 
many years, and fcarcely ever l^eard of in peaceable 
times, the commons attacked at once all the kiflg’s 
favourite maxims of government ; his cautious and 
pacific meafures, his lenity towards the Romifti re- 
ligion, and his attachment to the Spajiifli alliance, 
from which he pr<?,miled himfelf fuch mighty ad- 
vantages. But what moft difgufted him was, their 
Ee rning invafion of his prerogative, and their pre- 
tending, under colour of advice, to diredt his con- 
duct in fuch points as had ever been acknowledged* 
to belong folely to the management and direction of 
the fovereign. He was, at that time,* abfent ’ at 
Newmarket; but as loon as he heard of the in- 
tended remonftrance of the commons, he wrote a 
letter to the fpeaker, in whith he fharply rebuked 
the houfe for openly debating |natters? far above 
their reach and capacity, and ne ftridtly forbade 
them to meddle wish 'Viy thing that regarded his I 
government, dr deep matters of ftafe, aftd efpecially 
not to touch on his fon’s marriage with the daughter 
of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or 

t 
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XLvm* his friends and confederates. In order' 

y_ _ ^ t * ■ tlrt^ anore Uo intimidate them, he mentioned the 
i6*i: -iuip^fqnm^nt of fir Edwin Sandys; and though he 
” dtrfned that' the confinement .of that' member had 
b,een. owing to any odcnge committed in the houfe, 
tic plainly told them, that he thought himfelf fully 
entitled to punilh every mjfdemeanor in parliament, 
as well during its fitting as after its diffolution ; and 
that he intended ibenceforwara •biajitt.ftile atry man, 
whofe mfolent behaviour there Jliould remitter oc- 
cafion of offence 

This violent letter, in which the king, though 
he here imitated former precedents, may be thought 
not to have atted altogether pn the defenfive, had 
the effect which might naturally have been ex- 
p«£ted from it : The commons were inflamed, not 
terrified. Secure of their own popularity, and of 
the-bent of the nation towards a war with the ca- 
tholics abroad, and the perfection of popery at 
home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince 
who u-as unfupported by military force, and whofe 
gentle temper would, of itfelf, fo foon difarm hi* 
feverity. In a new remonftrance, therefore, they 
ftijl i nli fled on their former remonftrance and ad- 
vice; and they maintained, tjiough in refpe&ful 
jterms, that they were entitled to igtorpofe with their 
counfel in all matters of govermhent; that, to 
poflefs entire freedom of fpeecli, in their debates on 
public bufinefs, was their ancient and undoubted 
right, and an inheritance tranfmitted to them from 
their anceftors; and, that, if any member abufed 
this liberty t . it belonged to the houfe alone, who 
were witnefles of* his offence, to inflift a proper 
cenfure upon him p . •*^, 1 

So vigorous an anfwer.was nowife ‘calculated to 
appeafe the king. It is faid, w'hen the approach of 

* 

• Franklyn, p. Co, RufXworth, v«K i« p, 43. Kennef,' p. 74 |# 

• Fcinlr Inn. « An Rnfhwnrtli vn\ p # JC^nUCt, p. 74f“ 
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the' committee who were to prefent it wa^. notified; 
to him, hey ordered twelve chairs to be btpng^tft^ 
l-’nr that there jvere fo many kings a-comjng 9 ; •" ■ tjjs 
* ;iuf\ver was prompt and lharp. He told the houfe, 
that their remonftrance was more like a denunciation- 
of war than an addrefs of dutiful fubje&s ; that their 
pretenfion to inquire intiJ all ftate affairs, with- 
out exception, was itch a plenlpotence as jtone of 
their ancestors , Tv ring the reign of the weakeft 

princes, ha d» ever pretended to; that public' tranf- 
adions depended on a complication of views and 
intelligence, with which they were entirely unac- 
quainted ; that they could not better fliew . their 
wifdom, as well as dut»y, than by keeping within' 
their proper fphere’ ; and that, in any bufmefs w'hich 
depended on his prerogative, rhey.had no title to in- 
terpofe with their advice, except \yhen he was pleafgd < 
to defire it. And' he concluded with thefe memo- 
rable words : And though we cannot allow of your 
Jlyie , in mentioning your ancient and undoubted right 
and inheritance , but would' rather have wijhcd that 
_ ye hadfaid, that your, privileges were derived from 
the grace and pcrmijfion of our anceftors and us (for 
the niojt of them grew from precedents , which fhewi 
rather a toleration than inheritance ); yet we are 
pltafcd to give you our royal affurancc , that as long 
,as you contain yourfclves within the limits of your 
duty, we will be as caneful to maintain and preferve 
yuur lawful liberties and privileges as tver any of our 
predcceffbrs were, nay, as to preferve our own royal 
prerogative *. • 

Tins open pretenfion of the kind’s naturally gave 
great alarm to the houfe of commons. They faw 
their title to every jfcivilkge, if hot plainly denied, 

’ Rennet, p. 4.3. 

. Nffutor ultra ertfidam. 'I*l>ts expreflion n imnrine J to be infolent 
cations Ub)ifii, ’ S! Hut it was a Lrftin provuljjfamiluirly uied on all oc- 

5 Frankly n, p. fix, £3, 6^. Ruflnvortb, v # o\. i. p. 46, jQ7, 
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xt*vnr" .ye?.' Coft{|d.ered at leaft as precarious. It might be 
v, fbrfeited-by abufe, and they had already abul'ed it. 

i c* i.:' '-tKjey thought proper, therefore, immediately to op. 
iSth Dec. ,p D f e pretenfion to prctenfion. They framed a pro- 
teitation, in which thty repeated all their former 
claims for freedom of fpcech, and an unbounded au- 
thority to -interpofe with* th/rir advice and counfel. 
Pioteda. And th^y aflertedj,' That the liberties , franchifcs , pri- 
coaiinoi.t. e v deges, an d jurifdiflions of pantiftfitvty are the ancient 
and undoubted birthright and inheritance tf the fubjedh 
of England *. 

The king, informed of thefe increafing heats and 
jealoufies in the hopfe, hurried to town. He fent 
immediately for the journals of the commons ; and, 
with his own hand, before the council, he tore out 
this proteflation 11 ;* and ordered his reafons to be in- 
ijgrted in the council-book. He was doubly dif- 
pleafed, he faid, with the proteflation of the lower 
houfe, on account of the manner of framing it, as 
well as of the matter which it contained. It wa? 
tumultuoufly voted, at a late hour, and in a tiffin 
houfe; and it was exprefifed in.fuch general and am- 
biguous terms, as might ferve for a foundation to the 
ftioft enormous claims, and to the moft unwarrant- 
able ufurpations upon his prerogative". 

The meeting of the houfe mjght have proved 
dangerous after fo violent a breach. It was no 
longer poflible, while men were in fuch a temper, 
to finifh any bufmefs. The king, therefore, pro- 
rogued the parliament, and foon after diffolved it by 
proclamation ; in which he all'o matle an apology to 
the public* for hij; whole condufl. 

The leading members of the houfe, fir Edward 
Coke and fir Robert Philips^* were committed to 
the Tower ; Selden, Fym, and Mallory, to other 
prifons *. As a lighter punifhment, fir Dudley 
Digges, fir Thomag Crew, *fir Nathaniel Rich, fir 

* SefcnntcJX] attbe^endof the volume, “ Journ. xSDcc. tSzu 

^Franklyn, !>• 6$, * Fianklyn, p, 66, Ruikwonhj vol. i* p- 
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James Perrot, joined in commiffion with * othfe, P H ^ P. 
were font Ireland, in order to exe&bte fo'mte ^ ■ *, 

bufmefs y . The king, at that time, enjoyed j'aHe&ff /,*««. 

' exercifed, the prerogative of employing any man - , , 
even without his confent, in any branch of public : v ‘ 
fervice. 

Sir John Savile, a powerful man in the houfe of 
commons# and^> -zeaj^us opponent of the court, was 
made comptroller of the houfehold; a privy coun- 
sellor, and toon after a baron \ This event is me- 
morable; as being the lirll inftance, perhaps, in 
.the whole hiftory of England, of any king’s ad- 
vancing a man on account of parliamentary intereft, 
and of oppofition to hi* meafures. However irre- 
gular this practice, it will be regarded by political 
reafoners, as one of the molt e&rly and molt in- 
fallible fymptoms of a regular eftablilhed liberty*- • 

The king having thus, with fo rafh and indifereet 
a hand, torn off that facred veil which had hitherto 
cohered the Englilh conftitution, and which threw 
an obfeurity upon it fo advantageous to royal pre- 
rogative, .every marf began to indulge himfelf in 
political reafonings and ihquiries ; and the fame 
factions whjeh'&ommenced in parliament were pro- 
pagated throughout th*c nation. In vain did James, 
by reiterated proclamations, forbid the difeourfing 
oi ftate affairs \ Such proclamations, if, they had 
any effeft, ferved rathfrr. to inflame the curiofity of 
the public. And, in every company or fociety, the 
late tnmfo&ions became the fubjefl; of argument and 
debated * . • 

Ml hiftory, faid the partifans <pf the court, as 
ivel$as- the hifforyxof jfngland^juftify the king’s 
pofition with regaroTo fhS. origin of popular privi- 

y Franklyn, p. 66. RuAiworili, vol. i. p. 3 5. * Kennef, 

1 ’* ' 49 * a Franklyn, p. 56. Rofhworth, vol.i. p. it. 36. 

The king in imitation of his ^redecefTors, gave rules to 
pica.cheis. Franklyo, p.70. The pulpit was at that time im#h 
• 10re dangerous than the prefs. Few people could read, and Hill 
tWer Wcf c in the practice of reading. 
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xlvhi I arid every reafonable man mult allow, that 

L .l as monarchy is the molt fimple formSjf govern- 
' it malt firtt have occurred to rude and 
" •uninftru£ted mankind. The other complicated and " 
artificial additions were the fuccelfive invention of 
fovereigns and legiflators^ or, if they were obtruded 
on the pririce by feditious fidjjetts, their origin mult 
appear, «on that very accoimt. vftilL more precarious 
and unfavourable. In England^ the authority of 
the king,' in all the exterior forms of government, 
and in the common Ityle of law, appears totally ab- 
folute and fovereign ; nor does the real fpirit of the 
conftitution, as it has ever difeovered itfelf in prac- 
tice, fall much fliort of tilde appearances. The 
parliament is created by his will ; by his will it is 
diffolved. It is His will alone, though at the defire 
•o£..both houfes, which gives authoiity to law's. To 
all foreign nations, the majefiy of the monarch 
feems to merit foie attention and regard. And no 
fubjedl, who has expofed himlelf to royal indigna- 
tion, can hope to live with fafety in the kingdom ; 
nor can he even leave it, according to law, without 
the confent of his matter. If a magi Urate, environed 
■with luch power and fpkndour, mould confider his 
authority as facred, and regard himffclf as- the 
anointed of heaven, his pretenfions»may bear a very 
favourably conftru&ion. •: Or, allowing them- to be 
merely pious frauds, we need not be furprifed, that 
the fame ftratagem which was pra&ifcd by Minos, 
Numa, and the mojf celebrated legiflators of an- 
tiquity, fhpuld now, in thefe refllds and inquifitive 
times, be employed by the king of England. ^-%b- 
jects are not ratfbd, above ^hat (quality, thflugU af- 
fembled ii\ parliament. .Ther^ame humble refpeft 
and deference is Hill due to their prince. Though 
he indulges them in the privilege of laying 1 before 
him their domeflic grievances, with .which they are 
^•^ppofed to be beft acquainted, this warrants not their 
bold intrufioxirinto every province of government. 

15 * And 
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And, to all judicious examiners, it muft appfesby c , A p * 
“ That th/ lines of duty are as much ttanf^fled f Y iri * 

by a more independent and lefs refpe&ful exeVetfc 

“ of acknowledged powers, as by the ufurpation of 
“ fuch as are new and unuftial.” • ' 


The lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, 
rcal'oncd after a different Aanner, It is in vain, faid 
they, that thejunpyraces up the Englifh govern- 
ment to its fir ft origin, in order to reprefent the 
privileges cflF parliament as dependent and preca- 
rious : Prefcription, and the practice of fo many 
—age*, mufl, long ere this time, have given' a fanCtion 
to thel’e affemblies, even though they had been. de- 
rived from an origin ho more dignified than that 
which he affigns them. If the written records of 
the Englifh nation, as afferted, rc*prefent parliaments 
to have arifen from the content .of uionarchs^,tl«f 
principles of human nature, when we trace govern- 
ment a ftep liigher, muft fhew us that monarchs 
tfypmfclves owe all their authority to the voluntary 
fubmiffion of the people. But in fad, no age can 
be Ihewn, when the Englifh government was alto- 
gether an unmixed monarchy : And, if the privi- 
leges of the nation have, at any period, been ovdri 
powered by violent Irruptions of foreign force or 
domeftic ufurpation; the generous fpirit of the 
people has ever ieized the tirft opportunity ot're- 
eflablilhing the ancietft government and conliftutK'n. 
Though in the ftyle of rhe laws, and in the uUtal 
forms of adinmiftration, rovqj authority may be ie- 
pr dented as facred and fupreme ; whatever is effen- 
tial to the ext rcife of fovereign and legillative power 
Ktuft ftill be regarded as equaUjr divine and invio- 
lable. Or, if any vlfthA&ifh bemiade in,this refpeft, 
the, preference is 1'urely d\ie to thofe national n>un- 
cils, by whole mterjxifirion the exdfl|itancie- of 
tyrannical power are reftraimjd, and tnat 
liberty U preferved^ which heroic fpirit s, in ulMH|| 
haveideemed more, precious than,' life itfeif. Nor^l 
I.4 . , 
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tIiat and equitable ad- 

y — ^ <W ha.inmtation :: of James affords little occa'fion, or no 
i6i a', j ^^rocali'aiij of complaint. How moderate foever the 
’fcxercife;<p£ his prerogative, how exa£t foever his 
! "tobfervance of the laws and conftitution; “ If he 
4 4 founds his authority on arbitrary and dangerous 
* s principles, it is 'tequifile to watch him with the 
“ fameqare, and to oppofe nimwjjjh the fame vi- 
(C gour,’ as if he had indulgea fumfelf in all the 
“ exceffes of 'cruelty and tyranny.” 1 

Amidst theTe difputes, the wife and moderate in 
the nation endeavoured to preferve, as much as. 
poflible, an equitably neutrality between the op- 
pofite parties ; and the more they reflected on the 
courfe of public affairs, the greater difficulty they 
found in fixing jufbfentiments with regard to them. 
Qj ^ t he one hand, they regarded the very rife of 
parties as a happy prognostic of the eftablifhment 
of liberty ; nor could they ever expert to enjoy, in 
a mixed government, fo invaluable a bleffing, with- 
out fuffering that inconvenience, which, in fuch 
governments, has ever attendedrit. But when they 
confidered, on the other hand, the neceffary aims 
and purfuits of both parties, they were ftruck with 
apprehenfion of the confequedces, and could dif- 
•cover no feafible plan of accommodation between 
them* From long practice, the crown was now 
poffeffed of fo exorbitant a prerogative, that it was 
not fufficient for liberty to remain on the defenfive, 
or endeavour to fecurp the little ground which was 
left her : Jt was become neceffary fo carry on an 
offenfive war, and to circumfcribe, within more 
narrow, as well as%y?re exaf^botmds, the authority 
of the foverejgn. Upon feusib prevocation, it could 
not but hippen, that the prince, however juft 
and modejg|», would etfdeavour to reprefs his 
qgggMpts ; and, as fee ftood ‘upon the very brink 
ttrary power ? it was to fee feared that he 
haftily aqd unknowingly, pals thole limits, 
jo* which 
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■which were not precifely marked by the A p. 

The turbidlent government of England, per^uW ^F^ 111 ^ 
tuating between privilege and prerogative} rioiMh -ifi**. 
afl'ord a variety of precedents, which might be pleaded 
on both (ides. In fuch delicate queftions, the people 1 . 

Pxiih be -divided : The arms of the date were ftill in 
their hands : A civil* wrft mud enfue $ a civil war 
where no party or^both parties would jyftly bear 
thx; blame, and ^tifere the good and virtuous would 
Scarcely krfow what vows to form ; were it not that 
liberty, fo neceflary to the perfe&ion of human 
ciety, would be fufficient to bias their afie£tions 
towards the fide of its defenders. 
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< 

Negotiations •with regard to the marriage and the 

Palatinate Character ■ Buckingham 

Prince’s , journey 'to Spain— %rr Mar riage treaty 

’ broken A parliament K&eurn of Briflol 

- Rupture with Spain— —Treaty with France 

—Mansfcldt's expedition— Death of the king 
•—His character. 

chap. /| >0 wreft the Palatinate from the hands of the 
xi. ty. X emperor and the duke of Bavaria, muft al- 
ways have been regurded as a difficult talk for the 
• povjyjr of England, conducted by fo unwarlike a 
prince* as James: It was plainly impoflible, while 
the breach 1'ubfifl.ed between him and the commons. 
The king’s negotiations, therefore, had they been r 
^J'to managed" with ever fo great dexterity, mull now 
♦lit war- carry Iefs weight with them ; and ii was eafy to elude 
AePato* 1 his applications. When lord Digby, his am- 
silae 3 .* bafljrdor to the emperor, had deftred a ceflation of 
hoftilities, he was referred to thb duke of Bavaria, 
who commanded the Auftrian armies The duke 
of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely fttperfluous 
to. form any treaty for that purpofe. H ojlilities are 
already ceajfed \ faid he ; and I doubt not but Ifhall be 
able to prevent their revival by keeping firm pojfejjkn 
of the Pa/atiijatey till -a final agreement * fhall be con- 
cluded between the eont ending parties \ Notwith-* 
{landing* this infultiUames endeavoured to refume 
with the emperor a treaty of odation ; an<$ 

he opened the negotia|opS at BruffeJs, under the 
me diatio n of ^rchduke Albert j and after his death, 

ranklyn, p. 57^ Knfliwoitb, vol< i. p. 38. 
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which happened about this time, under'tha* cif the CHAP. 
Infanta : When the conferences were entered upoft, 1 _ XLTX ‘ r 
it was founds that the powers of thefe princes .to - *6»*. 
determine in the controverfy were not lufficient or 
faiisfafiory. Schwartzcnbburg, the Imperial- ’mim- 
fter, was expected at London ; and it was hoped that 
he would bring mow? jfVnple authority : His com- 
miflion referred cij^irely to the negotiation at Bruf- 
fels. It was not difficult for the king to perceive, 
that his applications were neglefted by the emperor; 
but as he had no choice of any other expedient, and 
—it feemed the intereft of his lon-in-law to kebp alive 
his pretenfions, he was ftill content to follow Ferdi- 
nand through all his fhifts and evalions. Nor was he 
entirely dilcouragcd, even when the Imperial diet at 
Ratitbon, by the influence or rather authority of the 
emperor, though contrary to the proteftation of Swe- 
eny, and of all" the proteftant princes and cities, had 
transferred the electoral dignity from the palatine to 
jhe duke of Bavaria. , 

Meanwhile the efforts made by Frederic, for 
the recovery of hi# dominions, were vigorous. Three 
armies were levied in Germany by his authority, un- 
der three commanders, duke Chriltian of Brunfvfick, 
the prince of Badefi-Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt. 

The two former generals were defeated by couftt 
Tilly and the Imperialifts : The third, jhough much 
inferior in force tef his enemies, ftill maintained the 
war ; but with no equal fupplies of money either 
from tie 'palatine or the kjng of England. It *was 
chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the Palatinate, 
that he fubfifted his army. As the Auftrians were 
regularly paid, >they were kepV' in more exatt difei- 
pline; and JameS'j‘mhy?be2ame apprqhenfive, left fo 
unequal a conteft, befilles ravifliing the palatine's 
hereditary dominions, would end in the total aliena- 
tion of the people’s affection* from their ancient fove- 
rcign, by whorn they were plundered, and in an at- 
tachment to their new mailers, hy whom they were 

protected* 
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pVoteCIed He perfuaded therefore his fon-in-law 
to *difarm,. under colour of duty and fubmiflion to 
- the. emperor : And accordingly, Mancfeldt was dil- 
miffed from the palatine’s fervice ; and that famous 
• general withdrew his arnly into the Low Countries, 
and .there received a com million from the States of 
the "United Provinces. *' ^ 

To Ihevy how little account ma de of* James’s 
negotiations abroad, there is a pleaiantry mentioned 
by all hiftorians, which, for that reafon, Yhall have 
place here. In a farce, atted at Bruficls, a couriei 
was intfoduced carrying the doleful news that the - 
Palatinate would foon be wrefted from the houfe of 
Aullria ; fo powerful were the fuccours which, from 
all quarters, were haflening to the relief of the do- 
fpoiled elector : The 1 ' king of Denmark had agreed 
toc^mtribute to his aflifbr.ee a hundred thoufand 
pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thoufand 
butter-boxes, and the king of England a hundred 
thoufand ambafladors. On other occafions, he was, 
painted with a fcabbard, but without a lword; or 
with a fword, which nobody could draw, though 
feveral were pulling at it d . 

It was not from his negotiations with the emperor 
or the duke of Bavaria, that Ja"tnes expefted any 
futcefs in his project of reftoring the pnlatine : His 
eyes \yere entirely turned towards Spain ; and if he 
could effeft his Ion’s marriage with the Infanta, he 
doubted not but that, after fo intimate a conjunc- 
tion^ this other point coulfl eafily be obtained? 1 The 
negotiations pf that court being commonly dilatory', 
it was not eafy for a prince of fo little penetration 
in bufinefs, to difliritanlh, whether -the difficulties, 
which occurred, wcrerearnjxiiBe^ed $ and he was 
furprifed, after negotiating five years on fo fimple 
a demand, that he was not more advanced th’an at 

« Park Hitt. vol. r. P.4S4. •> Kennct, p. 749. 
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the beginning. A difpenfation from Rome waS TC- * 
quifite fop the marriage of the Infanta with 4 -pro- 
teftant princj ; and the king of Spainj' having un- 
dertaken to procure that difpenfation, had thereby 
acquired «the means of retarding at pleafure, .or of- 
forwarding tlie marriage, and at the fame time of 
concealing entirely mrtilices from . the court of 
England. 

In t order*to\ i^niove all obdaclcs, James dif- 
patched liigby, foon after created earl of Briftol, as 
his ambaffador to Philip IV. who had lately fuc- 
ceeded his father in the crown of Spain. He fe- 
cretly employed Gage as his agent at Rome; and 
finding that the difference of religion was the prin- 
cipal, if not the foie difficulty, which retarded the 
marriage, he refolded to foften that objection as 
much as polllb’e. lie iffr.ed public orders for (Jjf- 
eharging all popifli recuiimts who were imprifbned ; 
and it was daily apprehended that he would forbid, 
for the future, the execution of the penal laws enaft- 
*cd again ft them. For ’this ftep, fo oppolite to the 
rigid fpirit of his, fubjefts, he took care to apolo- 
gize ; and he even endeavoured to alcribe it to his 
great zeal for the reformed religion. He had been 
making applications, he faid, to all foreign princes 
for forne indulgence to the diftreffed protedants; 
and he was ftill anfwered by objections derived from 
the feverity of Englifh laws againft catholics *. 
It might indeed occur to him, that, if the extremity 
of religious zeal were ever to abate among chriftian 
feCts, one of them mud bSgin ; and nothing would 
be more honourable for England, than* to have led 
the way in fentiments fo wife and moderate. 

Not only the ,.i$ljgic'.i*r puritans murmured at 
this tolerating meafure »f the king The lovers of 
civil liberty were alarmed at fo important an exer- 
tion of prerogative.* But, among other dangerous 
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CHAP, ajtyfcteraf authority, the kings of ‘England were at 
X1 ' TX .that time poffefled of the difpenfmg power ; at leaft 
i6u . werc in.tbe conftant practice of exerciiing it. Befides, 
tAbu^h the royal prerogative in civil matters was 
then extenfive, the princes, during fome late reigns, 
had been accuftonied to affurae a ftill greater in ec- 
clefiaftical. And the king failed not to reprefent the 
toleration of catholics as a mekfure entirely of that 
nature. ' * 

By James’s conceflion in favour of thevcat holies, 
he attained his end. The fame religious motives 
which had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid in- 
fincere in all the fteps taken with regard to the mar- 
riage, were now the chihf caufe.of promoting it. By 
its means, it was there hoped the Englilh catholics 
would for the future jenjoy cafe and indulgence; and 
thglnfanta would be the happy inftrument of pro- 
curing* to the church fome tranquillity, after the 
many fevere perfecutions which it had hitherto un- 
dergone. „ The earl of Briftol, a miniller of vigilance 
and penetration, and who had formerly oppol'ed all* 
alliance with catholics f , was now fully convinced of 
the fincerity of Spain ; and he was ready to congra- 
tulate the king on the entire completion of his views 
and projects E . A daughter of Spain, whom he re- 
pcefents as extremely accompli Ihed, would foon, he 
laid, arrive in England, and bring with her an im- 
menfe fortune of two millions of ^pieces of eight, or 
fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling ; a fum four' 
times greater than Spain had ever before given with 
any princefs, and almoft equal 1 to all *ihe monejr 
which the parliament, during the whole courfe of this 
reign, had hitherto granted to the king. Burwhat 
| was of more importance tesjarne^s honour and hap- 
pinefs, Briftol donfidered this matet? as an infallible 
prognoftic of the palatine’s reftoration ; nor would 
Philip, he thought, ever have beftowed his After and 

* I^ufhwoith, vol. i. p. 29%* t «Ibid. p. 69. 

fo 
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fo large a fortune under the profpeft 4 
next day into a war with England. So exk61>wiaa ^ ' r 
his intelligence, that the inoft iecret counfels nflthe - i6j*. 
Spaniards, he boafts, had never efcaped him h $ -and 
he found that they had aU along confidered the 
marriage of the Infanta and the reftitution oP the 
Palatinate as meafures clofely conne&ed,. or altoge- 
ther infeparable However little calculated James’s 
character 'to etvttvt^'o vail a conceflion ; 'however 
improper tfec meafures which he had purfued for 
attaining that end ; the ambafiador could not with- 
lland the plain evidence of facts, by which Philip 
now deinonftrated his fmcerity. Perhaps too, like 
a wife man, he confidered, 'that reafons of ft ate, 
which are luppofed folely to inlluence the councils 
of monarchs, arc riot always the motives which there 
predominate ; that the milder views of gratitude, 
honour, friendlhip, generality, are frequently -able 
among princes, as well as private perfons, to counter- 
balance thefe felfilh confiderations ; that the juftice 
and moderation of James* had been fo confpicuous in 
all thefe tranfacliousu his reliance on Spain, his con- 
fidence in her frienalhip, that he had at laft obtained 
the cordial alliance of that nation, fo celebrated fpr 
honour and fidelity.. Or if politics mull ftill be 
fuppofed the ruling motive of all public meafure', . 
the maritime pdwer of England was fo conn durable, 
and the Spanilh domyiions fo divided, as nnight -ft’cll 
induce the council of Philip to think that a fincere 
friendlhip with the mailers of the fea could not be 
purchafed by too great conceftions k . And as James, 
during fo many years, had been allured add feduccd 
liy hopes and proteftations, his people enraged by 

h Rufh worth* vol> i. p. ary*. . t 

Wrfind by private letter between Philip IV. and thr Cordc Oli- 
by the latter to Buckingham, that the mam* age and the 
restitution ot the Palatinate ycie'always conikltreJ by the court of 
hpain as inlepavable. See Frank lyn, p.^i>7a. Kufhwwth, vol. i. 

180. 299, 3o«>, Pari. Hilt. vol. vi. p. 

, Fraijklyn, p. 7 a, . 
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C H A *n4 difappointments ; it would probably oc- 

tfea't there was now no medium lefn.between the 
iffiifi'- mpft- inveterate hatred and the moft intimate alliance 
betfaeenithe nations. Not to mention, that, as a 
new fplrit began about this time to animate the 
councils of France, the friendfhip of England be* 
came every, day more necefl^ry to the greatnefs and 
fecurity of the Spanifh monarch. 

All ‘meafures being, therefore, * agreed on be- 
tween the parties, nought was wanting^but the dif- 
penfation from Rome, which might be confidered 
as a mere formality ’. The king, juftified by fucccfs, 
now exulted in his pacific counfels, and boafled of 
his fuperior fagacity and penetration ; when all thefe 
flattering profpe&s were blafted by the temerity of a 
man, whom he hjid fondly exalted from a private 
> co ndition, to be the bane of himfelf, of his family, 
and-of his people. 

Charaftcr Ever fince the fall of Somerfet, Buckingham 
inghairu” governed, with an uncontrolled l’way, both 

the court and nation ; and could James’s eyes have 
been opened, he had now full opportunity of ob- 
ferving how unfit his favourite was for the high 
ftation to which he was railed. Some accomplim- 
ments of a courtier he pofieflhd : Of every talent 
-of a minifter he was utterly deftitute. Headftrong 
in his pafiions, and incapable equally of prudence 
and of diffimulation : Sincere..from violence rather 
than candour ; expenfive from profufion more than 
generofity : A w r arm friend, a furious enemy ; but 
without any choice or 'difeernment iu»either : With 
thefe qualities he had early and quickly mounted 
to the higheft rank ; and partook at once of the 
infolence which attend* a fortune newly acquired, 
and the imf>etuofity which belongs to perfons. bom 

kt high ftations, and unacquainted with oppofition. 

«> 

1 Kuih^’ortb, vol, i, p. 66. 
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Among thofe who had experienced. theJa^ap^‘^^L^ P * 

of this overgrown favourite, the prince* ofc^ia ^ . * 
jiimfelf ha<f not been entirely fpared; and' a ^eat' ^ittri. 
colilnefs, if not an enmity, had, for th^t rgaionj - 
taken place between them. Buckingham, Hefiroua 
of an opportunity, which might conned: him4vith 
die prince and overcome^ his averfion, and at the* 
fame time envious of <he great credit acquired by 
Briftol in the^pa,ni(J* negotiation, bethought himfelf 
of an expedient, by which he might at once gratify 
both thefe inclinations. He reprefented to Charles, 
that perfons of his exalted ftation were peculiarly 
unfortunate in their marriage, the chief circumftance 
in life; and commonly -received into their arms a 
bride, unknown to them, to whom they were un- 


known; not endeared by fympathy, not obliged by 
fervice; wooed by treaties alone, by negotiations, 
by political interell : That however accompli (h^nT 
the Infanta, fhe muft (till confider herfelf as a 
melancholy victim of Hate, and could not but think 
with averlion of that day, when fhe was to enter 
the bed of a ftranger; and, palling into a foreign 
country and a new family, bid adieu for ever to her 
father’s houfe and to her native land: That it was 


in the prince’s power to 1’often all thefe rigours, and 
lay fuch an obligation on her, as would attach the ^ 
moll indifferent* temper, as would warm the coldeft 
affections : That his journey to Madrid would bo an 
unexpected gallantry, which would equal all the 
fictions of Spanilh romance, and fuiting the amorous 
and enterprifiqg character of* that nation, muft im- 
mediately introduce him to the princef^ under, the 
agreeable character of a devoted lover and daring 


adventurer : That the* negotiations with regard to 
the Palatinate, which had- hitherto langujlhed in the 
hands of minifters, would quickly be terminated by 
fo illuftrious an agertf, feconded by the mediation 
and intreaties of the grateful Infanta : That Spanifh 
Vol. VI, , K generofity, 
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C xlix P * nio^ed by that unexampled trull and 

L confidence, would make concellions beyond what 

i6£j.; could, be expefted from political views and confider- 
'atiohs : And that he would quickly' return to the 
king with the glory of Jiaving re-eftabliffied the un- 
■ happy palatine, by the fame enterprile which pro- 
cured him the affection^ and the jserfon of the 
Spanifh princefs ra . ' 

The blind of the young pricey reylete with can- 
dour, was inflamed by thefe generous ayd romantic 
ideas, fuggelled by Buckingham. He agreed to 
make application to the king for his approbation. 
They chofe the moment of his kindeft and moft 
jovial humour ; and 'more by the earneftnefs which 
they exprdfed, than by the force of their reafons, 
they obtained a hally and unguarded confent to their 
undertaking. And having engaged his promife to 
*ltbcp- their purpofe fecrct, they left him, in order to 
make preparations for the journey. 

No fooner was the king alone, than his temper, 
more cautious than fangnine, fuggefted very dif- 
ferent views of the matter, and reprefented every 
difficulty and danger which could occur. He re- 
flgfted, that, however the world might pardon this 
fally of youth in the prince, {hey could never for- 
, give hintfelf, who, at his years, and after his ex- 
perience, could entrull his only lonj the heir of his 
crown, the prop of his age,, to the diferetion of 
foreigners, without fo much as providing the frail 
fecurity of a fafe condutt in his favour : That if the 
Spanilh monarch were’ fincere in his profeffions, a 
few- morfths muft finilh the treaty of marriage, 
and bring the Infanta into England ; if he were not 
fincerc, the folly was. (till more egregious of com- 
mitting the' prince into, his hands : That Philip, 
when poflefled of fo invaluable a pledge, might well 
rife in his demands, and impofe harder condition# 


ClstrenAon, vol, i* p. u, iz. 
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of treaty : And that the temerity of the entofprife AH A P. 
was fo apparent, that the event, how profpero.us fo- XI.IX. f 
■ever, could n< 3 t jullify it; and if difaftrous, it would ,525. 
render himfelf infamous to fyls people and ridiculous 
to all pofterity*. \ 

Tormented with theli^ reflexions, as foon as the 
prince and Buckingham returned for their.aifpatches, 
he informed tiem of all the rcafons which* had de- 
termined tym to change his refolution ; and he 
begged them to defift from fo foolilh an adventure. 

The prince received the difappoiniment with forrow- 
ful fubmiflion and filent tears : Buckingham pre- 
fumed to fpeak in an imperious tone, which he had 
ever experienced to be prevalent over his too eafy 
mailer. He told the king, that nobody for the 
future would believe any thing he faid, when he re-^ 
trailed fo foon the promife fo folemnly given ; *that 
he plainly difeerned this change of refolution to pro- 
ceed from another breach of his word, in commu- 
nicating the matter to form.' rafeal, who had hmtilhcd 
him with thofe pitiful reafons which he had alleged, 
and he doubted not but he Ihould hereafter know 
who his counfellor had been; and that if he recede*! 
from what he had prqmil'cd, it would be fuch a dif- 
obligation to the prince, who had now fet his heart 
.upon the journSy, after his majefty’s approbation, 
that he could never forget it, nor forgive any rrfan 
ttho had been the caufe of it 0 . 

The king, with great earneftnefs, fortified by 
many oaths, rp^de his apology, by denying that he 
had communicated the matter to any ; aifd finding 
himfelf aflailcd, as well by the boilterous importu- 
nities of Buckingham, *as by the warm entreaties of 
his fon, whole applications , had hitherto, on other 
necafidns, been always dutiful, never earned; he 
had again the weaknefs to affent to their purpofed 

* Clarendon, vol. j, p. 14. * Ibid. vol. i. p. 16. 
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joUttifey. It was agreed that fir Francis Cottington 
alone, the prince’s lecretary, and EndyiriSon Porter, 
gentleman of his bed-chamber, Ihould accompany 
them ; ' and the former being at that time in the 
ante-chamjber, he was ifnmediately called in by the 
king’s orders. 

James tald Cottington/ that he had always been 
an honed man, and therefore he was now to trull 
him in an affair of the highefl importance, which he 
was not, upon his life, to difclofe to any man what- 
ever. “ Cottington,” added The, “ here is baby 
** Charles and Stenny,” (thefe ridiculous appella- 
tions he ufually gave to the prince and Bucking- 
ham,) “ who have a great* mind to go pod into 
“ Spain, and fetch home the Infanta: They will have 
“ but two more in their company, and have chofen 

you for one. What think you of the journey ?” 
Sir Francis, wht> was a prudent man, and had reftded 
fome years in Spain as the king’s agent, was druck 
with all the obvious objections to fuch an enterprise, 
and fcrupled not to declare them. The king threw 
himfelf upon his bed, and cried, / told you this be- 
fore; and fell into a new pallion and new lamenta- 
tions, complaining that he was undone, and fhould 
( lofe baby Charles. * 

The prince fhowed by his countenance, that he 
Was extremely diffatisfied with Cottington’s difeourfe; 
but Buckingham broke into an open pallion again ft 
him. The king, he told him, alked him only of 
the journey, and of the manner of travelling ; par- 
ticulars of .which he might be a competent judge, 
having gone the road fo often by pod j but that he, 
without being called to it, t had the prefumption to 
give his advice upon matters of date and againd his 
mader, which he Ihould’ repent as long as he lived. 
A thoufand other reproaches,, he added, which put 
the poor king into a new agony in behalf of a let* 
vant, who, he forefaw, would .fuffer for anfwering 
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him honeftly. Upon which he faid with fomi? epio-t * 

tion, Nay, by God, Stemiy, you are much to' blame j_ , I j 
for ufing hinifo : He anfwcred me direftly to the qncf- iOi\. 
tion which I afked him , and very honeftly and wifely ; 
and yet , you know , he faid* no more than Ltold you be- 
fore he was called in. However, after all this paf- 
fion on both Tides, Jimes renewed his danfent ; and 
proper dire^ions were given for the johraiey. Nor 
was he npw at any lofs to difeover, that the whole 
intrigue was originally contrived by Buckingham, 
as well as purlued violently by his fpirit and im- 
petuofity. 

These circumftances, which fo well characleril'e 
the perfons, Teem to Have been related by Cottington 
to Jord Clarendon, from whom they are here tranf- 
cribed ; and though minute, afe not undeferving of 
a place in hiltorv. . r * 

The prince and Buckingham, with their two at- 
tendants, and fir Richard. Graham, matter of horfe 
io Buckingham, patted, difguifed and undifeovered 
through France ; and they even ventured into a 
court-ball at Paris* where Charles faw the princefs 
Henrietta, whom he afterwards efpoufed, and who 
was at that time in the bloom of youth and beauty. 

In eleven days after their departure from London, 7 th Mir. 
they arrived «t Madrid; and furprifed every-bodv Tlie , 
by a ttep fo unufual among great princes. • The journey to 
Spanifh monarch immediately paid Charles a vilit, Spain, 
exprefled the utmoft gratitude for the confidence 
repofed in him, and made ..warm proteftations of a 
correlpondent confidence and friendlfrip. By the 
moft ftudious civilities, he Ihowed the rel'ped. which 
he bore to his royal ^ueft. He gave him a golden 
key, which opened all his apartments, »that the prince 
might, without any intro’dudion, have accefs to him 
at all hours : He topk the left hand of him on every 
occafion, except in the apartments afligned to 
Charles; for there, he faid, the prince was at home: 

Charles was introduced into the palace with the fame 
’ K 3 pomp 



- ceremony that attends the kings of Spain 

-i— i >V>ri their coronation: The council receKed public 
1623;— f-affdejs -ito obey him as the king himfelf: Olivarez 
too, though a grandee of Spain, who has the right 
of being' 1 covered before* his own king, would not 
put on hi( hat in the p-iince’s prefence p : All the 
prifons of Spain were thrown ©pen, and all the pri- 
soners received their freedom, as if the event, the 
moll honourable and molt fortunate, ffiid happened 
to the monarchy q : And every fumptuar} law with 
regard to apparel was fuipended during Charles’s 
refidcnce in Spain. The Infanta, however, was only 
fhown to her lover in ^public ; the Spanilh ideas of 
decency being lb Uriel:, as m-t to allow of any farther 
interccurfe, till the arrival of the difpenfation’. 

TrrE point of honour was carried fo iar by that 
generous people, that no attempt was made, on 
account of the advantage which they had acquired, 
of impofing any harder conditions of treaty : Their 
pious zeal only prompted them, on one occafion, to 
defire more conccflions in the religious articles; but* 
upon the oppofition of Briftol, accompanied with 
i'ome reproaches, they immediately delillcd. The 
pope, however, hearing of the prince’s arrival in 
Madrid, tacked feme new* clauses to the difperrfa- 
rion'; and it became nccelTary to transit the articles 
to Lgndon, that the king might ratify them. This 
treaty, whicli was made public, * confided of fevcral 
articles, chiefly regarding the exert ife of the catholic 
religion by the Iiifdrda and her houfchokl. Nothing 
could renhqjubiy be found fault with, except one ar- 
ticle, Tn which the king promifed, that the children 
fliould be educated by the princefs, till ten years of 
age. "I his copdilion could nof be infilled on, but 
with a view of ieafoning their minds with catholic 
principles ; and though fo lender an age feemed a 


P Fiar.kiyn, p. 73. 1 Idem, p. *4. 

T R'.ifhwortlij vJ, i. p. 77. * Ivlern, voi, i. p. $4, 
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fuflicient futurity againll theological prejumces^’yecv J* 
ihe kune A*afou which made the pope infert that , 
article, {hould*have induced the Icing to reject it. 2623. 

Besides the public treaty, there were Separate 
articles, privately fworn to by the* king; lin which 
he promifed to lufpend th^penal laws cnabbed againll 
catholics, to procure a “repeal of them in parliament, 
and to grunt^a toleration for the exercife of the 
catholic religion in private houfesh Great raur- 
aturs, we may believe, would have arifen againll 
thele articles, had they been made known to the 
public ; lince we find it to have been imputed as 
•in enormous crime to the prince, that, having re- 
ceived, about this time, a very civil letter from 
the pope, he was induced to return a very civil 
anlwer". 

Meanwhile Gregory XV. who granted th® dif- 
i snfation, died, and Urban VIII. was cholen in his 
place. Upon this event, the nuncio refufed to 
doliver the difpenfation, till it (hould be renewed by 
Urban; and that crafty pontiff delayed fending a 
new difpenfation, in Tropes that, during the prince’s 
rcfideuce in Spain, fome expedient might be fallep 
upon to effeft his cqpverfion. The king of Eng- 
land, as well as the prince, became impatient. On 
die firfl hint, CHarles obtained permiflion to return; 
and Philip graced his departure with all the circuln- 
kances of elaborate civility and refpetl, which had 
attended his reception. He even creeled a pillar 
on the fpot whgre they took leave of each other, as 
a monument of mutual fricndfhip ; and tlite priwee, 
having fworn to the obfervancc of all the articles, 
entered on his journey, »and embarked on board the 
Euglifli fleet at St. Anderov. • 

I hf. character of Charles, compofed 6f decency, 
referve, modefty, fobricty; virtues fo agreeable to 

* Pranktyn, p. 80. Rufhwortli, vol. i. p. 89. Ken net, p. 7. 

Rulhworth, vol* i* p. 82. Franklyn, p. 77. 
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C ? IAP; the =manners of the Spaniards; the unparalleled 
-confidence which he had repofed in their nation ; 

1613. the romantic gallantry which he had pra&ifed to- 
wards' their princefs ; all thefe circuni fiances, joined 
to his youth and" advantageous figure, had endeared 
him to tW whole court* of % Madrid, and had im- 
prefled the moft favourable ideas of him*. But, 
in the fame proportion that the prinfte was beloved 
and efteemed, was Buckingham defpifed and hated. 
His behaviour, compofed of Englifh familiarity and 
French vivacity ; his Tallies of paffion, his indecent 
freedoms with the prince, his diffolute pleafures, his 
arrogant, impetuous lemper* which he neither could 
nor cared to difguife ; qualities like thefe, could, 
moft of them, be efteemed no-where, but to the 
Spaniards were the objefts of peculiar averfion y . 
They could not conceal their furprife, that fuch a 
youth could intrude into a negotiation now conduct- 
ed to a period by fo accomplifhed a minifter as 
Briftol, and could affume’to himfelf all the merit* of 
it. They lamented the Jnfanta^s fate, who muft be 
approached by a man, whofe temerity feemed to re- 
fpect no laws, divine or human 15 . And when they 
obferved, that he had the imprudence to infult the 
Conde duke of Olivarez, their prime minifter, every 
one, who was ambitious of paying court to the 
Spanifh, Became defirous of flowing a contempt for 
the Englifh favourite. 

The duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his 
own attachment to the Spanifh nation and to tlr 
kirtg of Spain was extreme ; that he would contri- 
bute to every meafure which could cemeht the 
friendfhip between England hnd them ; and that his 
peculiar ambition would* be to facilitate the prince’s 
marriage with the Infanta. But, he added, with a 
fiticerity equally infolent and‘indifcreet. With regard 
to 'you , fir, in particular , you mujl not confidcr me as 

* Fianklyn, p. So. Ruftiworth, vol. i. p. 103. 

*’ Ibid, vol* >• p. 101. Clartrndoii, vol- i. p. 3^. 
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-jour friend^ but muji ever expert from me all •Jpejfible ( 
enmity aitd oppojition. The Conde duke replied, - ; 
with a becoming dignity, that he very wiljjft^iy a<S'' r 
cepted of what was proffered him : And^#n thefe 
terms the favourites parted*. • . i - 

Buckingham, fenfible how odious he was be- 
come to the Spaniards, and dreading 'die influence 
which that Ration would naturally acquire after the 
arrival o£ the Infanta, refolved to employ all his 
credit in order to prevent the marriage. By what 
arguments he could engage the prince tooffer fuch 
an infult to the Spanifh nation, from whom he had 
met with fuch generous treatment j by what colours 
he could difguife the* ingratitude and imprudence of 
fuch a meaiure; thefe are totally unknown to us. 
We may only conjecture, thaf the many unavoid- 
able caufes of delay, which had fo long prevented 
the arrival of the dii'pcnfalion, had afforded to Buck- 
ingham a ‘pretence for throwing on the Spaniards 
•the imputation of infiticciity in the whole treaty. 
It alfo appears, that his impetuous and domineer- 
ing character had acquired, what it ever after main- 
tained, a total afeendant over the gentle andmodeft 
temper of Charles, and, when the prince* left 
Madrid, he was {irmly determined, notwithftand- 
ing all his pfofeflions, to break oft the treaty with 
Spain. 

It is not likely that Buckingham prevailed fo 
eafily with James to abandon a projeCt, which, 
during fo ipany years, had been the objeCt of all his 
wifhes, and which he had now unexpectedly con- 
ducted to a happy period b . A rupture with Spain, 
the iofs of two millions, were profpeCts little agree- 
able to this pacific and indigent monarch. But, 
finding his only fon bent againft a match, which had 
always been opposed by his people and his parlia- 
ment, he yielded to the difficulties which he had not 

* Ru (Worth, vof. 5 . p. 103. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 37. 
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C y i ix; P ' coura S e or ftrcngth of mind fufficient to overcome. 

1 The prince therefore, and Buckingham," on their 
1613. *'1)fmvaTat- London, afiumed entirely the dire&ion of 
the negotiation, and it was their bufmefs to ferk for 
pretences,’ Jry which they could give a colour to 
their intended breach of treaty. 

Thouo H ( M.he reftitulion </f the Palatinate had ever 
been conudeted by James as a natural or ncccflary 
confequence of the Spanilh alliance, he had always 
forbidden his minifters to infill on it as a prelimi- 
nary article to the conclufion of the marriage treaty. 
He confidered, that this principality was now in the 
hands of the emperor and the duke ol Bavaria ; and 
that it was no longer in the king of Spain’s- power, 
by a angle ftroke of his pen, to reflore it to its 
ancient mailer. Th* Uriel alliance of Spain with 
tljtffe princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 
foften lb difagrecablc a demand by every art of ne- 
gotiation; and xnanv articles mull of neceffity be 
adjulled, before fuch an important point could be. 
effected. It was fufficient, in James’s^ opinion, if 
the ffnccrity of the Spanifh court could, for the 
prelent, be afeertained ; and, dreading farther de- 
lays «of the marriage, fo long wiffied for, he was 
refolved to trull the palatine’s full*reftoration to the 
etient of future counlels and deliberations c . 

This whole fyftem of negotiation Buckingham 
now reverfed; and he overturned every fuppofition 
upon which the treaty had hitherto been conduced. 
After many fruitlefs artifices were employed to delay 
or prevent the efpoufals, Brillol received pofitive 
orders Wot to*dtliver the proxy, which had been left 
in his hands, or to finilh the marriage, till fecurity 
‘were given for the full reftitution of the Palatinate 4 . 
Philip underftood this language. He had been ac- 
quainted with the difguft received by Buckingham ; 
and deeming him a man capable of facrificing to 

c Par?. Hift. vol. vi. p. 57. • 

* Pufhworth, vol. i. p. 10$. Kcnnet, p, 776, 
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his own ungovernable paflions, the greateft interefts c H a p. 
of his tnaflyr and of his country, he had expelled, ■ - \j 
that the unbounded credit of that favourite wpuLd;be-. ; »t«* 3 . 

« employed to embroil the two nations. Detejpmmed, Marna £ e 
however, to throw the blame of the ruptur^ehtirely broken, 
on the Englilh, he delivered into Briftors hand a 
written promife, by w^ich he bound himfelf to pro- 
cure the reftoration of the Palatinate, either by per- 
fuafion, or 4fy every other poifible meads j and, 
when he fefund that this conceflion gave no fatif- 
laftion, he ordered the Infanta to lay afide the title 
of princefs of Wales, which (lie bore after the ar- 
rival of the difpenfation from Rome, and to drop 
the ftudy of the Englilh language *. And thinking 
that fuch rafli counfels, as now governed the court 
of England, would not Hop at jhe breach of the 
marriage treaty, he ordered preparations for war 
immediately to be made throughout all his domi- 
nions '. 

Thus James, having, by means inexplicable from 
th? ordinary rules of politics, conduced fo near an 
honourable peTiod, tfie marriage of his fon, and the 
reftoration of his fon-in-law, failed at laft of his 
purpofe, by means equally unaccountable. , 

But, though the! expedients already ufed by 
Buckingham were fpfficiently inglorious both for 
himfelf and for the nation, it was neceflary for him, 
ere he could fully eflq£t his purpofe, to employ arti- 
fices ftill more dilhonourable. 

The king, having broken with Spain, was obliged n>**. 
to concert new meafures; alid, without the aflift- 
ance of parliament, no effe&ual Hep o£ July 4tind 
could be taken. The benevolence, which, during 
the interval, had beert rigdroufly exacted for re- 
covering the Palatinate, though levied* for fo po- 
pular an end, had procured to the king lefs money 

* Franklyn, p. 80. R u(h worth, # Vol. i. p. Jit, 
t Kizihworih, vol. i, p, 114, 

than 
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c h ap. than ill-will from his fubjefts*. Whatever dif- 

. couragements, therefore, he might receive from his 

16*4. ill Agreement with former parliaments, there was 
ment ri a " a nec $%y fummoning once more this affembly : 
meos ' An <Llt might be hopdd, that the Spanifh alliance, 
which gave fuch umbrage, being abandoned, the 
common^ would now be better fatisfied with the 
*9 th Ftb king’s atlmirtiftration. In his fpeech^to the houfes, 
James dropped fome hints of his caijfe of com- 
plaint againft Spain; and he gracioufly condefcended 
to afk the advice of parliament, which he had ever 
before rejected, with regard to the conduct of fo 
important an affair gs his fon’s marriage \ Buck- 
ingham delivered, to a committee of lords and com- 
mons, a long narrative, which he pretended to be 
true and complete; of every ftep taken in the ne- 
gotiations with Philip : But partly by the fuppreffion 
of fome fafts, partly by the falfe colouring laid on 
others, this narrative was calculated entirely to mif- 
lead the parliament, and to throw on the court *of 
Spain the reproach of artifice and infincerity. He 
faid that, after many years negotiation, the king 
found not himfelf any nearer his purpofe ; and that 
Briftol had never brought the treaty beyond general 
profeffions and declarations * That the prince, 
doubting the good intentions : of Spain, refolved at 
laft, to tajee a journey to Madrid, and put the 
matter to the utmoft triaf : That he there found 
fuch artificial dealing as made him conclude all thd 
fteps taken towards th? marriage fo be falfe and de- 
ceitful: That the reftitution of the Palatinate, 

R To fhow by what violent meafures benevolences were ufnally raifed, 
Johnltone tells us, in his Strum Britanmcarum hifioria , that Barnes, a citizen 
oi London, was'the hi It who rtfufctl to contribute any thing; upon 
which tin tieaiuier fent him word, that he muft immediately prepaid 
himfelf to carry, by poll, a diipatch into Ireland* The citizen was glad 
to make hi'- peace, by paying a hundied ptundsj and no one durlt after* 
Wrij Hs rtfufc the benevolence required. See farther, Coke, p. 80. 
k JFrankly p. 79, Ruihwoith, vol. i. p. 115* Kennet, p. 77 8 - 

which 
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which had ever been regarded by the Icing as an c ^^ p - 
eiTential preliminary, was not ferioufly intended by . *_ f 

Spain: And that, after enduring much bad .^fage* 1624. 
the prince was obliged to return to England with- 
out any hopes* cither of obtaining the Infanta, or 
of reftoring the eleCtor palatine h . ' • 

This narrative, wj^ich, confidering . the import- 
ance of the occafion, and the folemnity of that 
affembly to^hich it was delivered, deferves great 
blame, waS yet vouched for truth by the prince of 
Wales, who was prefent ; and the king himfelf lent 
it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the parlia- 
ment that it was by his orders Bukingham laid the 
whole affair before them. The conduct of thefe 
princes it is difficult fully to excufe. It is in vain 
to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles ; 
unlefs his inexperience and youth, as is probable 
if not certain, really led him into error, and* made 
him fwallow all the falfities of Buckingham. And 
though the king was here hurried from his own 
meafurcs by the impefuofity of others ; nothing 
ihould have Thduc^d him to proftitute his character, 
and feem to vouch the impoftures, at lead falfe co- 
lourings, of his fawjurite, of which he had fo good 
rcafon to entertain 1 fufpicion k . 

Buckingham’s marrative, however artfully difv 
guiled, contained flp many contradictory circum- 
itances, as were fu^cient to open the* eyes of all 
reafonable men ; but ^t concurred fo well with the 
paifions and prejudices of the parliament, that no 
lcruple was* made of immediately adopting it l . 
Charmed with having obtained at length fro op* 

* Franklyn, p. 89, 90, <jw, See . Rufliworth, vol. i» p, 119* 120, 

Pari. Hill, vul.vi. p. 20, 21, &c. # 

4 See note [M ) at the end of the volume. 

k It mull, however, beconfefl’ed, that the king afterwards warned 
the home not to take liuckingham’s narrative for his, though it was 
liid before them by his order. Pari. Hift. vol. vi. p* 104. James 
was probably aihamed to have been catricd fo tar by his favourite. 

1 Fati. Hift. vol.vi, p. 75. 

portunity. 
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CHAP, portiiiiity, Vo long wifhed for, of going to war with 
. XLIX ‘ pppifts, they little thought of future corffcquences ; 

16*4. 'blit inoinediately advifed the king to break off both 
treaties 'with Spain, as well that which regarded 
the mjrrhtge, as that for the reftituflou of the Pa- 
latinate ra . The people, ever greedy of w ar till they 
luffer by it, difplayed theif triumph at thefe violent 
meafures by N public bonfires and rejoicings, and by 
inlults on the Spanilh minifters. Buckingham was 
now the favourite of the public, and of the pailia-. 
ment. Sir Edward Coke, in the houfc of commons, 
called him the faviour of the nation n . Every place 
refounded with his praifes. And he himfelf, in- 
toxicated by a popularity which he enjoyed fo little 
time, and which he fo ill deferred, violated all duty 
to his indulgent matter, and entered into cabals with 
she puritanical members, who had ever oppofed the 
royal authority. He even encouraged fchemes for 
abolifhing the order of bifhops, and felling the dean 
and chapter lands, in order to defray the ex pences qf 
a Spanilh war. And the king, though he Hill enter- 
tained projefts for temporifing, and for forming an 
accommodation with Spain, was fo borne down by 
the*- torrent of popular prejudices, conduced anil 
increafed by Buckingham, that hi was at laft obliged, 
in a fpeech to parliament, to declare in favour of 
hoftile meafures, if they wouloj engage to fupport 
him °. Doubts of their fince^lty in this relpe£f, 
doubts which the event flowed not to be ill- 
grounded, had probably been one caufe of his 
former pacjfic and dilatory meafures. ‘ 

lN**his fp£ech on this occafion, the king began 
with lamenting his own unhappinefs, that, having 
■ fo long valued himfelf on the epithet of the pacific 
monarch, he fhould now, in his old age, be obliged 

■W Franklyn, p. 98. Rufliwortb, vol. i. *p- ia8. Pari. Hid. vol. vt. 
p. 103. 0 Clarmdon, vof.i. p, 6. » Franklyn, p. 94. 9 J- 

Riifljworih, vol. i. p. 1*9, 130. 
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to exchange the bleffings of peace for the inevitable chap. 
calamities of war. 1 le reprefenietl to them the im* , 
menfe and continued expencc requifite for. military 
' armaments ; ’and betides f applies, from .time to. 
time, as they fhould becor.if i.eccffary, he. demanded 
a vote of iix fublidies and twelve fifteenths*!' as a 
proper flock before the t^mimencement of hoililities, 
lie told them of his intolerable debts, chiefly con- 
trailed by Jfhc fums remittt d to the'Piflatinate p ; 
but .htVhdded, that he did not infill on any fupply 
’ibnliis own relief, and that it was fufficient for him, 
if the honour and fecurity of the public were pro- 
vided for. To remove all fufpicion, he, who had 
ever ftrenuoufly maintained hit; prerogative, and who 
had even extended it into fome points adeemed 
doubtful, now made an imprudent conceflion, of 
which the confequences might have proved fatal to,,, 
royal authority : He voluntarily ofl'erod, that the 
money voted fhould be paid to a committee of par- 
liament, and fhould be ilfued by them, without 
being^jntrufied to his •management h The com- 
mons willingly accepted of this conceflion, to un- 
ufual in an Englilh monarch ; they voted him only 
three fublidies and three fifteenths r : And they to,ok 
no notice of the cc^iplainta which he made of his 
litics. 

dfo taken of the prefent good 
IK king and parliament*, in 
^inft monopolies, which had 
formerly been encouraged by the king, but which 
had failed by .the rupture between him and the lafl 
houfc of commons. This bill was conceited itHiich 
terms as to render it merely declaratory; and all 
'monopolies were condemned as contrary to law and 
to the'known liberties of, the people. * It was there 
fuppofed, that every fubjedl of England had entire 

f See note [N] at the end of the volume. 9 Ruth worth, vol. i, 

1 Left thuA 300,000 pounds. 
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chap. -te.difpofe of his own actions, provided he did 
y XLI — '%’*° arv y fcHow-fubjefts ; ajid that no 

f6i+." “ , ' s f>^t^gative of the king, no power of any ftiagiftrate, 
notbHggJbut the anthoiity alone of ljfWs, could re- 
flja8S*?^t:.unlimired freedom. The full profecution 
of%h*s noble principle into all its natural confe- 
quences, has at laft, thropgh many contefts, pro- 
duced that Angular and happy government which 
we enjoy Ut prelent \ 

The houfe of commons alfo corrooovned; by a 
new precedent, the important power of impeach-' 
ment, which, two years before, they had exercifed 
in the cafe of chancellor Bacon, and which had lain 
dormant for near two centuries, except when they 
ferved as infiruments of royal vengeance. 1’he earl 
of Middlefex had Ijeen raifed, by Buckingham’s in- 
hered:, from the rank of a London merchant, to be 
treafurer of England j and, by his activity and ad- 
drels, feemed not unworthy of that preferment. 
But, as he incurred the dilpleafure of his patron, 
by ferupling or refufing ibme demands of .m.oneiy, 
during the prince's refidence in Spain* that favourite 
vowed revenge, and employed all his credit among 
thp commons to procure an impeachment of the 
treafurer. The king was extffnely diflatisfied with 
^this meafure, and propheliedj to the prince and 
duke, that they would live to. -lave their fill of par- 
liamentary ‘profecutions In L fpeech to the par- 
liament, he endeavoured to. ^ologife for Middlefex, 
and to foften the accufrdcfn againfl him". The 
charge,’ however, was Vail maintained by the com- 
moa», arid* the treafurer was found guilty by the 
peers, though the mifdemeanors proved againit him 
were neither numerous nor ‘important. The .ac- 

cepting of tVo prefents of five hundred founds 
a-piece, for palling two patents, was the article of 

• See note [QJ at the end of the volume. * Clarendon, voJ. i* 
p. 223. * Pail. Hi ft. yol. vi. p. 19. 
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greateft weight. His fentence was, to _ 

50,000 pounds for the king\s ufe, and . ‘ 

the other 'penalties formerly infli&ed upon jbiiSo&" , J ' 

, The fine was afterwards remitted by the princ &fjyh en 
he mounted the throne. , ' 

This feffion an -addrefs was alfa made verj^ Jtt» 
agreeable to the king, (paving the fevere execution 
of the laws again!! catholics. His anfwer was gra* 
cioui .and (^ndefcending v ; though he * declared 
amMlft^ciifcciirion, as being an improper meafure 
f<y fneTupprdlion of any religion, according to the 
received maxim. That the blood of the martyrs was 
the feed of the church. He alfo condemned an en- 
tire indulgence of the catholics; and feemed tof • 
reprefent a middle courfe as the moll humane and 
1110ft politic. He went fo far as even to affirm, 
with an oath, that he never had entertained any 
thoughts of granting a toleration to thefe religion- 
ids \ 1’he liberty of exercifing their worflup in 
private houfes, which he had fecretly agreed to in 
th»Sffl£ii(h treaty, did not appear to him deferving 
that name ; ami it was probably by means of this 
explication, he thought that he had faved his ho- 
nour. And as Buckingham, in his narrative y , con- 
iefled that the kinA had agreed to a temporary 
lufpenfion of the pc»al laws again!! the catholics, 
which he diftin^uilh®. from a toleration, a term at 
that time extremely OjTious, James naturally deemed 
his meaning to be fufi 3 ^?ntly explained, and feared 
not any reproach of fallft^od or duplicity, on ac- 
count of this.afleveration. VAfter all thefe tranf- 19th May. 
attions, the parliament was prorogued by the kiag, 

„ who let fell fome hints, though in gentle terms, of 
^fs-^ijnfe which he entertained of their unkindnefs, 
in notftipplying his neceffi;ics \ • 


* Prwklyn, p. lot, tot. * * See farther, Frtnklyn, p. 87. 

1 Pari. Hift. Vol. »i. p. 37. * Frjj)k I y ii, p. toj. 
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CHAP. ' -James, unable to refill fo ftrong a combination 
v L , as tbak of his people, his parliament, his, fon, and 
16*4. his favourite, had been compelled to embrace mea- 
fures,' for which, from temper as well as judgment, 
he had ever entertained a moll fettled averfion* 
Though he diffembled his refennnent, he began to 
eftrange himfelf from Buckingham, to whom he 
alcribed ali thofe violent counfels, and whom he 
confideretl as the author both- of the ): •k.V./j mr- 
ney to Spain, and of the breach of thV marram 
ireaty. The arriyal of lirillol he impatiently lorA^ 1 - 
for ; and it was by the aliiltance of that miniffer, 
•whofe wifdom he refpe&ed-, and whofe views he 
approved, that he hoped in, time to extricate him- 
felf from his prefent difficulties. 

Return of During the psince’s abode in Spain, that able 
^.negotiator had ever oppofed, though unfuccefsfully, 
to the impetuous meafures fuggeffed by Bucking- 
ham, his own wife and well-tempered counl’els. 
After Charles’s departure, he Hill, upon the firll 
appearance of a change of'rcfolution, interpmiitllffs 
advice, and ftrenuoufly. infilled* on 'Inc fmccrity of 
the Spaniards in the conduct of the treaty, as well 
ac the advantages which England muff reap from the 
completion of it. Enraged terfind that his fuccefl- 
ful labours ffiould be renddeed abortive by the 
levities and caprices of an infirient minion, he would 
underltancl no hints ; and not||j;ng but exprefs orders 
from his mailer could fWfg e him to make that 
demand which he was/Tchlible mufl put a final 
period to the treaty. ’He was not therefore furprifed 
to*Heai that Buckingham had declared himfedf hi’ 
open enemy, and, on all occaftons, had thrown out 
many violent reflexions agailill him. t * 

Nothing could be of greater confequence to 
Buckingham, than to keep Briflol at a diffar.ee 
both from the kingj and the parliament ; left she 
power of truth, enforced by fo well-informed a 

fpeaker, 
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fpeaker, (hould open feenes, which were but fufpe&ed chap. 
by the former, and of which the latter had as ye$ ea* XLIX ' f 
tertained no manner of jealoufy. He applied, there- 16*4. 

. fore to James, whofe weaknefs, difguifed to himfelf 
under the appearance of firjelle and diflimulation, 
was now become abfolutely incurable. A warrant 
for fending Briftol to fii^Tower was iflued imme- 
diately upon his arrival in England b ; and though 
he wa^Sjicp. ^eleafed from confinement, ' ydt orders 
weaTOSKedThim from the king, to retire to his 
cwgjry leat, and to abftain from all attendance in. 
parliament. He obeyed ; biit loudly demanded an 
opportunity of juftifying himfelf, and of laying his 
whole conduit before Ids matter. On all occafions 
he protetted his innocence, and threw' on his enemy, 
the blame of every milcarriage. Buckingham, and, 
at his inftigation, the prince, declared, that they 
would be reconciled to Briftol, if he would but ac- 
knowledge his errors and iil-condu£t : But the fpi- 
rited nobleman, jealous of his honour, refilled to 
bu^ fi wm u r at fo high a price. James had the equity 
to fay, that tfr* infilling on that condition was a 
ftrain of unexampled tyranny : But Buckingham 
fcrupled not to aflert. with his ufual prefumption, 
that neither the king,! the prince, nor himfelf, were 
as yet fatisfied of Britttl’s innocence c . 

While the attachment of the prince to Buck- 
ingham, while the jfunidity of James* or the 
fhame of changing hiJ^favourite, kept' the whole 
court in awe ) the Spanish ambaflador, Inoiofa, 
endeavoured tg open the king’s eyes, and to cure 
his fears by inftilling greater fears intCL-biaa. 

He privately flipped into his hand a paper, and 
gaveylnm a iignal to read it alone. He there told 
him, tffirt he was as much -a priioner at 'London as 
ever Francis I. was at Madrid ; that the prince and 

Ruth worth, Tol.i. p. 145. •« IJ. vol. I. p. *39. 
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^Buckingham had confpired together, and had the 
Svhcde court at their devotion ; that c&bals among 
the popular leaders in parliament were carrying on 
to the extreme prejudice of his authority ; that the " 
project was to confine him to fome of his hunting 
feats, and to commit the whole adminiftration to 
Charles; and that it wa^h«:eiTary for him, by one 
vigorous eflbrf, to vindicate his authority, and to 
punifh thofe who had fo long and & jAu,;n,l,hufed 
his friendlhip and beneficence rt . v . •• ' V 'l 

"What credit Jamqs gave to this reprefeii.Wn 
does not appear. He only discovered fome faint 
fymptoms, which lie in flam ly retraced, of dillatif- 
fartion with Buckingham. * All his public meafures, 
and’ all the alliances into which he entered, were 
founded on the*f'yftem of enmity to the Auflrian 
family, and of war to he carried on for the reco- 
very of the Palatinate. 

The ftates of the United Provinces were, at this 
time, governed ‘by Maurice; and that afpiring 
prince, fenfible that his credit would languluTtiuring 
peace, had, on the expiration* of Trie twelve years 
trace, renewed the war with the Spanifh monarchy, 
dlis great capacity in the in/litary art would have 
compenfated the inferiority nf his forces, had not 
the Spanifh armies been cammapded by Spinola, 
a, general equally renow nedy or conduct, and more 
celebrated .for enterprife aijll activity. In fuch a 
fituation, nothing could more welcome to the 
republic than the prgfpett of a rupture between 
James and the catholic 'king ; and they flattered 
tfiermelvfis, as well from the natural union of in- 
terefts between them and England, as from thews' | 
Iluence of, the prefent conjuncture, that pfltfSrntl 
fuccours would foon march to their relief. Accord- 
ingly," an army of fix thoufand men was levied in 

* Rufli worth, voJ. i. f>. ( 144. Hacket's Life of William*. Coke, 
at jo?. 

“ England, 
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England, and fent over to Holland, commanded.:^ c ** A . p * 
four youngAoblemen, Effex, Oxford, Southampton, ■ ' IX * . 
and Willoughby, who were ambitious of diftinguifh- 16*4. 
ing thcmfclves in fo popular a caufe, and of ac- 
quiring military experience • under fo renowned a 
captain as Maurice. * . 

It might reafonablydi'SR’e been expe&ed, that, as T«aty 
religious zeaj.-’h'ad made the recovery of jhe Pala- France. 
tina$^p*eit^f point of fuch vaft importance in Eng- 
lame etfe£t mail have been produced in 
by the force merely of political views and 
corifidcrations. While that principality remained in 
the hands of the houfe of Auflria, the French do- 
minions were furroundod on all iides by the pofief- 
Jions of that ambitious family, and might be invaded 
by fuperior forces from eveiy quarter. It concerned 
flic king of France, therefore, to prevent the peace- 
able eftablilhment of the emperor in his new*con- 
quefts ; and both by the fituution and greater power 
of his Ha te, he was much better enabled than James 
to givSTtffccour to the diltrefled palatine c . But though 
thel'c views clcifpcd* not Louis, nor cardinal Rich- 
lieu, who now began to acquire an afeendant in the 
French court ; that miuifter was determined to pave 
the way for his enterprifes by fir ft fubduing the 
Hugonots, and tfiencq to proceed, by mature coun- 
ts, to humble the hoiijfe of Aultria. The proipeft, 
however, of a conjunction with England "tvas pre- 
fently embraced, and all .imaginable encouragement 
y/as given to every propofal for conciliating a mar- 
riage between Charles and the princefs Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding the fenfible eJtjsertShdfc; 
which James might have acquired, of the unfur- 
mouri cable antipathy entertained by fyis fubjefts 
againft an alliance with catholics, he Hill perfevered 

' 5 ee Colleftion of State Papers by the Earl of Clarendon, p. 393. 
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C h ap. |n the opinion, that his fon would be Regraded by 
^ _' f receiving ‘into his bed a princefs of lefs'"than royal 

1614, extraction. After the rupture, therefore, with Spain; i 
.nothing remained but an alliance with France; 
and to that court he immediately applied himfelf f . 
The fame allurements hgji not here place, which 
had fo long entangled him* in the Spanilh negoti. 
ation: «lhe -portion promifed was rp.ich inferior ; 
and ihe peaceable reftoration of the quid 

not thence be expected. But James was aTiajtljeft 
his fon thou Id be altogether difappointed of a bfuit ; 
and thcrcfoie, as foon as the French king demanded, 
for the honour of hes crown, the fame terms which 
Jiad been granted to the Spanifh, he was prevailed 
with to comply. And as the prince, during hi: 
abode in Spain, had given a verbal promife to allow 
the .Infanta the education of her children till the 
age of thirteen, this article was here inferred in the 
treaty; and to that imprudence is generally im- 
puted the prefent diftreifed condition of 
rity. The court of Fngland, howler, it muft be 
fonfefled, always, pretended, Cven in their memo- 
rials to the French court, that all the favourable 
Conditions granted to the catholics, were inferted in 
tfc- marriage treaty merely ta pleafe the pope, and 
that their ftrict execution waa, by aft agreement with 
France, iccretly difpenfed wi\h *. 

As much as the couclufipn of the marriage treaty 
was acceptable to the kinlg, as much were all the 
military cnterprife§ difegreeable, both from the ex- 
t^eipe d^culty of the undertaking in which he was 
engaged, and from his own incapacity for fuch 
, feene of aflion. « 

During the Spanilh negotiation, Heidelberg and 
Jlanheim had been taken by the Imperial force's; and 

* Ruftiwortb, voJ. i. p. ijs, * t See note [PI at the end of 
the volume, * 
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Frankendale, though- the garrifon was' entirely Epg- chap. 
lifl), was chJlely befieged by them. Aftspteitcrated , XLtX ‘ J 
remonftrances.from James, Spain intef pofed, and 16*4. 
procured a fufpenfion of arms during eighteen 
months. But as Frankendale was the only place of 
Frederic’s ancient dominions which' jvas ftili in his 
hands, Ferdinand, defpete of withdrawing his forces 
from the PaLdnate, and of leaving that ftate in 
fccy^/fvV^if unwilling that fo important *a fortrefs 
fti/%fcmSin in the poffcfiion of the enemy. .To 
‘^Tomifc all differences, it was agreed to fequef- 
irate it into the hands of the Infanta as a neutral 


perfon ; upon condition that, after the expiration of 
'the truce, it ihould be delivered to Frederic ; though 
peace ihould not, at that time, be concluded be- 
tween him and Ferdinand *. Aftar the unexpected 
rupture with Spain, the Infanta, when James de- , . 
inanded the execution of the treaty, offered him 
peaceable poffeffion of Frankendale, and even pro- 
n iii'ed a ftife-conduCt for the garrifon through the 
SpalllllWTetherlands : But there was fome territory 
of the empir? 'hitespoied between her ftate and the 
Palatinate ; and for paflitge over that territory, no 
terms were ftipulat^l k . By this chicane, which 
certainly had not ueen employed if amity with 
Spain had bee# preserved, the palatine was totally 
difpoffeffed of his patrimonial dominions. 

The Engliili nation, however, and Jafnes’s War- 
like council, ' were not difeouraged. It was ftili 
determined to ig-conquer the Palatinate j a ftate 
lying in the miiaft of Gerrfiany, poffeffed entirely 
by the emperor and duke of Bavaria, ’fa winded 
.bv potent enemies, and cut off from all communi- 
caiil* with England.* Count Mansfeldt was taken Mai/f- 
into .pay 4 and an Fnglilh* army of twelve thoufand 
loot and two .hundred horfe was levied by a general pe ,tl8n * 


1 Rulhworth, vol, i. p. 74. * % Idem* ibid* p. 151. 
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C xlix P * ^ ^ r 2Pf>^ 0Ut kingdom. During the nego- 
nation t$|r France, vaft promifes had Veen made, 

■ 16*4. though in' general terms, by the’ French ininiftry j 
notfOnly that a free paflfage Ihould be granted to the 
Englilh troops, but that powerful fuccours iliould 
alfo join them in their march towards the Palatinate. 

In England, all tshefe proItSpns were haftily inter- 
preted to be j.olitive engagement^'.'’ The troops 
* under ifaansfeldt’s command were e^iiJtrrk^ at 
December. Dover; but, upon failing over to Calais, ^.nrfVio 
orders yet arrived for their admiffiou. After wlwi'.V.y,* . 
in vain during fome time, they were obliged to fail 
towards Zealand ; where it had alfo been negle&ed 
to concert proper meafures for their difembarkation ; 
and fome fcruplcs arofe among the States on account 
of the fcarcity of proviiions. Meanwhile a peftilen- 
tial diftemper creepcd in among the Englifli forces, 
fo long cooped up in narrow veilels. Half the 
arrtiy died- while on board ; and the other half, 
weakened by ftcknefs, appeared too fmall a bodv to 
j 6*5 march into the Palatinate 1 . And thus erfdcH this 
ill-concerted and fruitlefs expedition'; the only dif- 
after which happened to England during the pro- 
fperous and pacific reign of James. 

Thai' reign was now drawing towards a conclu- 
fion. With peace fo iuccefsfilly cultivated, and fo 
paffionately loved by this monarch, his life alfo ter- 
minated. % This fpring he w^s feized with a tertian 
ague ; and,, when encouraged by his courtiers with 
the common proverb, tjiat fuch aghftetnper, during 
that feafon, was health for a king, hb replied, that 
tire pretfefb was meant of a young king. After 
fome fits, he found himfelf extremely weakened, aneb* 
fent for the prince, whom he exhorted to^ bear a 
tender affeaion for his wife, but to preferve a-con- 
ftancy in religion; to protect the church of England ; 

1 Frankly:), p. u>4* Rufiiwortb, vol. i. p. » 54. Dugdale, p. *4* 

and 
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and to extend his' oare towards the''tpihappiy F&nu|y chap. 
of the palatine”... With decency and^^rage ,he ■ XL *^_ 
prepared himself for his end; and he* expired on 16*5. : 
the 27th of March, after a reign over England of ' 

twenty-two years and foma days; and in the, fifty- n * 
ninth year of his age. His reign oyer Scotland Was "V 
almoft of equal duraty*A*with his/life. In all hiftory, 
it would be - JitHcoTt* to find a reign lefs illuftrious, 
yet (Wibrc? ^fhfpotted and unblemimed, tHan that of 
^inir- jin both kingdoms. 

.• -Jro prince, fo little enterprifing and fo inoffenfive. His ch*. 
was ever fo much expofed to the oppolite extremes iaacr " 
of calumny and flattery, of fatire and panegyric. 

And the factions, which began in his time, being 
flill continued, have made his character be as much 
difputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes 
who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, how- 
ever, it muft be owned, he was poffefled Of; but 
fcarce any of them pure, or free from the contagion 
o f the neighbouring vices. His generofity bordered 
mTfjfWufion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific 
difpofition ori fc pufillanimity, his wifdom on cunning, 
his friendfhip on light fancy and boyifh fondnefs. 

While he imagined that he was only maintaining 
his own authority, < he may perhaps be lufpefted, in 
a few qf his actions* and flill more of his pretenfions., 
to have fomewhat qpcroached on the liberties of his 
people : While he endeavoured, by aif exa£l* neu- 
trality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preferve fully the efteem and regard 
of none. His capacity wJs confiderable ; but fitter 
td difeourfe on general maxims than to» %ow du&»any 
intricate bufinefs : His intentions were juft; but more 
adapted to the conduct of private life, than -to the 
government of kingdoms. Awkward in his perfon 
and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to 

» Knfhwortk, yjl, k p. ijj, 
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° xlix ' comma ^ re ,5 > ^ t » P art ial and ufidifceming in hi» 
u affec&qns^jo' was little fitted to acquire general love. 

1695. Of a feeble temper more than of a fr^il judgment : 
Expofed to our ridicule from his vanitv j but ex- 
empt from our hatred by his freedom from pride 
and arrogance, v And upon the whole, it may be 
pronounced of his\ charaft A‘ ?Mhat all his qualities 
were fullied witjj- 'weakness anti einbellifhed by 
humanity.' Of political courage he c&^ainlyywas 
deilitute ; and thence chiefly is derived the ;f^6ihr 
prejudice which prevails again!! his perfonal braV&gv- 
An inference, however, which raufl be ow ned, from 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. 

He was only once married, .to Anne of Denmark, 
who died on the 3d of March 1619, in the forty- 
fifth year of her age ; a woman eminent neither for 
Jjer vices nor her virtues. She loved fhows and 
expenfiVe amufements; but pofiefled little tafte in 
her pleafures. A great comet appeared about the 
time of her death ; and the vulgar cfleemod it the 
prognoftic of that event. So confidcrable ift'ufieur 
eyes are even the mofl infignificanr. prSsces. 

He left only one l’on, Charles, then in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age ; and one daughter, F.Iizabeth, 
married to the elector palatine, She was aged 
.twenty-nine years. Thofe aloqg regained. of fix 
legitimate children born to him., He never had any 
illegitimate * and he never dilcovercd any tendency, 
even the fmalleft, towards a paflion for any miftrels. 

The archbilhops of Canterbury, during this 
reign, were Whitgift, \#ho died in 1-604; Ban- 
croft^ rw- ' Tfr io ; Abbot, who furvived the king. 
The chancellors, lord Ellelmore, who refigned in 
1C17; Bacon was firlt lord keeper till 1619; then 
was created chancellor, and 'was difplaced. v> i62i : 
Williams, bilhop of Lincoln, was created lord 
keeper in his place. The h?gh treafurers were, 
the earl of Dorlet, who died in 1609; the earl of 

13 Salifbury, 
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Salifbury, in 1612; the earl of SmlWPc^filfted and 
difplaced *fbr bribery in i 6 i£; lord'R^pSj*gjjle, re- 
figned in i6ci j the earl of Middlefex difplaeed in 
1624; the earl of Marlborough fucceeded. The 
lord admirals were, the e’arl of Nottingham, who 
refigned in 1618; the earl, afj£/wards duke of 
Buckingham. , Thprlecretaries /of Hate were, the 
earl of Salilbury,*fir Ralph Winw'cod, .N^ntop, Cal* 
yprt', lord^tonway, fir Albertus Moreton. 

Icf* numbers of the houfe of lords, in the firft 
parliament of this reign, were feventy-eight tem- 
poral peers. The numbers in the firft parliament 
of Charles were ninety-feven, Confequently James, 
during that period, cheated nineteen new peerages 
above thole that expired. 

The houfe of commons, in the firft parliament of 


this reign, confifted of four hundred and fixty-feven 
members It appears, that four boroughs revived 
their charters, which they had formerly neglected. 
-A pd a s the firft parliament of Charles confifted of 
four Funded and ninety-four members, we may in- 
fer that James created ten new boroughs* 
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Civil government of England during this perio d 

Ecclcfiaftical government Manners Finances 

- — Navy Commerce Manufaftunes 

Colonies Learning and arts. 

r ' s wy not be improper, at this period, to make 
a pauf*^ .*md to take a furvey of the ftate of 
the kingdom witfi regard to government, manners, 
finances, arms, trade, learning. Where a juft no- 
tion is not formed of thefe particulars, hiftory can 
be little inftru&ive, and often will not be intelli- 
gible. ’ r 

We may fafely jfronounce, that the-»Englifh go- civil go- 
vernment, at the acceffion of the Scottilh line, was vernment 
much more arbitrary than it is at prefent ; the pre- 
rogative lef$ limited, the liberties of the fubjeft lefs 
accurately defined and fecured. Withocj^^ieniion- 
ing other particulars, the courts alone of high com- 
> 

* Tfjis hiftory of the houfe Qf Stuart was written and publiftied by 
the authbKb*£pre the hiftory of the houfe of Tudor. Hence it hap- 
pens that fome paflages, particularly in the prefent Appendix, may 
feem to be repetitions of what was formerly delivered in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The author, in order to obviate this objection, has cancel- 
led fome few paffages in the fojrcgoiag chapters, 

• million 
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Appendix, million and fta^chamber were fufficient to lay the 
whole, at the mercy of the prince. 

Thje court of high commiffion had been erefted 
by Elizabeth, in confequence of an aft of parliament, 
pafled in the beginning of her reign: By this aft, it 
was thought proper, during the great revolution of 
religion, to arm xhe foverei^ with full powers, in, 
Order to difcourage and fuppYefe'xrppofition. All 
appeals frbm the inferior ecclefiaftical courts were 
carried before the high commiffion ; and}" of confe- 
quence, the whole life and doftrine of the clefg^lay 
direftly under its infpeftion. Every breach of the 
aft of uniformity, every refufal of the ceremonies, 
was cognizable in this* court ; and during the reign 
of Elizabeth, had been punifhed by deprivation, by 
fine, confifcation, and imprifonment. James con- 
tented himfelf with the gentler penalty of depriva- 
tion; fior was that punifhment inflicted with rigour 
on every offender. Archbifhop Spotfwood tells 
us, that he was informed by Bancroft, the primate, 
feveral years after the king’s acceffion, t h a ln«wL 
above forty-five clergymen had then fcetu' deprived* 
All the catholics too were liable to be punifhed by 
this court, if they exercifed any aft of their religion, 
or fent abroad their children or other relations, to 
.receive that education which thqy could not procure 
them in their own country. Popiffi priefts were 
thrown int8 prifon, and might 'be delivered over to 
the law, which punifhed them with death ; though 
that feverity had been fparingly exercifed by Eliza- 
beth, and never almoft by James. In a word, that 
liberty - ofrr onfcience, which we fo highly and fo 
juftly value at prefent, was totally fuppreffed ; and 
no exercife of any religion, but the eftablifhed, was 
permitted throughout the kingdom. Anvjvord or 
writing, which tended towards herefy or lenifm, was 
punifhable by the liigh commiffioners or any three 
of them: They alone weire judges what exprelfionshad 

that 
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that tendency : They proceeded not by information. Appendix, 
but upon Rumour, fufpicion, or accor^ngT.sto ^their * * 

diferetion: They adminiftered an oatH,’‘by. Hyhich 
the party cited before them was bound to anfwcr 
any queftion which ihould he propounded to him. 

Whoever refufed this oath, though 'he pleaded ever' 
fo juftly, that he migh# thereby b'e' brought to ac- 
cufe hiinfdf, or mad'eareft friend, was punifhable by 
imprifonmei^ : Ancfin Ihort, an in qirifitofial tribu- 
nal, with aix its terrors and iniquities, was erected in 
the kingdom. Full diferetionary powers were be- 
llowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, fentence, 
and penalty inflitted ; excepting only that corporal 
punilhments were reltrfuned by that patent of the 
prince, which erefted -the court,- not by the act of 
parliament which empowered him. By reafon of 
the uncertain limits which • feparate ecclefiallical 
from civil caufes, all accufations of adultery and in- 
ceft were tried by the court of high commiffion; and 
every complaint of wives againft their hulbands was 
tftcTu examined and difeuffed e . On like pretences, 
every caufe Itfhith regarded confcience, that is, every 
caufa could have been brought under their jurifdic- 
tion. , 

But there was a fufficient reafon, why the king 
would not be folicitpus to ftretch the jurifdi&ion of 
this court : llhe ftar-chamber poffefl'ed the fame 
authority in civil matters ; and its methods of pro- 
ceeding were equally arbitrary and unlimited. The 
origin of this court was derived from the molt re- 
mote antiquity p ; though It is pretended, that its 
power had firft been carried to the grests£-*heig*ht 
by Henry VII. In all times, however, it is con- 

0 Rymer, tom. xvii. p. aoo. . * ° 

P Rufh&tv: 1 ^ vol. ii. p.473. *ln Chambers’s cafe it was the una- 
nimous opinion of the court ot King’s Bench, that the court of ftar- 
chambtr was not derived fr^m the Statute of Henry VII. but was a 
court many years be foie, ami one of the moft high and hoiiouiable 
courts of juftice. See Coke's Rep. term Mich. 5 Car. I. bee further 
Camden's Bi'it. vol. i. JLntrod. p. »c4. edit, of Gibfen, 

felfed. 
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Appendix. feffed, it enjoyed authority; and at no time was its 
ajithjpnt^ ci^umfcribed, or method ofc. proceeding 
di'reft^a By “any law or llatute. 

We have had already, or (hall 'have fuiKcient 
occafion, during the courfe of this hiftory, to men- 
tion the difpenfing power, the power of imprifon- 
ment, of exa&lng loans q a^d benevolence, of prelT- 
ing and quartering foldiers, bf^ateering the cuftoms, 
of ereftihg' monopolies. Theft branches of power, 
if not directly oppofite to the principles, of all free 
government, muit, at leaft, be acknowledge dan- 
gerous to freedom in a monarchical conftitution, 
where an eternal jealoufy rauft be preferved againft 
the fovereign, and n6 difcrctionai*y powers mull ever 
be entrufted to him, by which the property or per- 
fonal liberty of <;ny lubjecl can be aftedled. The 
kings of England, however, had almolt conftantly 
exercifed thel'e powers ; and if, on any occafion, the 
prince had been obliged to fubmit to laws enacted 
againft them, he had ever, in practice, eluded thefe 
laws, and returned to the fame arbitrary arfaninifti'a- 
tion. During almoft three centime before the ac- 
celfion of James, the regal authority, in all thefe 
particulars, had never once been called in quef- 
tion. 

We may alfo*,obferve, that f the principles in ge- 
neral, which prevailed during that age, were fo fa- 
vourable *£0 monarchy, that ‘they bellowed on it 
an authority alnjoft abfolute and unlimited, facred 
and indefeafible. 

The meetings of parliament were fp precarious ; 
their fefflons fo ihort, compared to the vacation ; 
that, when men’s eyes were turned upwards in fearch 
of fovereign power, {he prinefc alone was apt to ftrike 
them as thd only permanent magiftrate,.-.invefted 
with the whole majefty and authority "of the ftate. 

s During fcveral renturiesj no reign bad patted without fomc forced 
an from the fubieft. 

The 
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The great complaifance too of parliaments during Appendix, 
fo long a jjeriod, had extremely degraded and. .pb- ' 
fcured thofe aflemblies ; and as all inftances of op- 
pofition to prerogative muft have been drawn from 
a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 
and had the lefs authority even with thofe who were 
acquainted with them,*- Thefe examples, befides, 
of liberty had- ecin.nonly in ancient times been 
accompanied with fuch circum fiances of'violence, 
convullion, civil war, and diforder, that they pre- 
ferred but a difagreeablo idea to the inquifitive part 
of the people, and afforded fmall inducement to 
renew fuch di final feenes. By a great many, there- 
fore, monarchy, Ample ,and uifmixed, was conceived 
to be the government of England ; and thofe popu- 
lar aflemblies were fuppofed to fojin only the orna- 
ment of the fabric, without being in any degree ef- 
fential to its being and exiltence The prerogative 
of the crown was reprefented by lawyers as lome- 
lhing real and durable ; like thofe eternal eflences 
df'thw ^ihoois which no 'time or force could alter. 

The fandtioifo£rf*eljgion was by divines called in aid; 
and the monarch of heaven was fuppofed to be in- 
terefted in fupporting the authority of his earthjy 
vicegerent. And though it is pretended that thefe 
do&rines were mor§ openly inculcated and more 
Itrenuoufly infilled on during the reign of the 
Stuarts, they were not then invented ; ^nd Were 
only found by the court to be more neceflary at that 
period, by reafon of the oppofite dodtrines which 
began to be promulgated by'the puritanical party *. 

In confequence of thefe exalted ideao^of. -kingly 
authority, the prerogative, befides the articles of 
jurifdidlion founded *on precedent, was by many 
fuppofed to poffefs an insxhauitible fund of latent 
powers, which might be exerted on any emergence. 

In every government, neceffity, when real, fuper- 

r See note [ O 1 at the end of the volume. 

• bee note [ the c,u ^ °f the volume. 
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Ap^ndix. fedes all laws and levels all limitations: But in the 
Englilh ^government, convenience alone was con* 
ceived to authotifie any extraordinary act of regal 
power, and to render it obliged or y on the people. 
Hence the ftrict obedience required to proclama- 
tions, during all periods of the L nglifli hiltory; and 
if James has incurred bk^ie on account of his 
edicts, it is only becaufe he too frequently iflued 
them at a time when they began to be Lis regarded, 
not becaufe he firlt affumed or extended to an im- 
ufual degree that excrcife of authority. Of hif 
maxims in a parallel calc, the following is a pretty 
remarkable ir.fhmce. 

Qitjifn Klizabi th had appointed coronidioners lor 
the infpcction of piiions, amt had hehowed on them 
full diibreiionary .powers to adjud -dl dhferenc'-cs 
between prisoners and ziieir creditors, to compound 
debts,* and to give liberty to fuch debtors as they 
found honcll mid iniwivent. From the uncertain 
and undefined natuie of the Englilh toniliruiioii, 
doubts I prang up in many,* that tin:, comntiifco n 
contrary to law; and it whs rcprrIcnj/’rHil that iight 
to James, lie lorcborc therefore renewing; the corn- 
million till the fifteenth of* his reign; when con:- 
pfaints role fo high, with regard to die abides prac- 
tifed in prii'ons, tiiat he thought hiudi.il obliged to 
overcome his Icruples, and to appoint new commit- 
liotiers iiweded with the lame* discretionary power*, 
which Elizabeth had formerly conferred '. 

Upon the whole, v. e mult conceive that monar- 
chy, on the aeriffion »f the houfe of Stuart, was 
polfelfed a very extenfive authority: An autho- 
rity, in the judgment of all, not exactly limited; 
in the judgment ol fome, nfct limitable. But, at 
the fame tiifte, this authinrity w'as founded merely 
on the opinion of the people, influcncafby ancient 
precedent and example. It was not iupperted either 

1 Kyniir, torn, xviii. p, *17, 51/4. 
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by money or by force of arms. And, for this rea- Appendix. 
Ion, we cited not wonder that the princes of that 
iine were fo extremely jealous of their prerogative ; 
being fenfible that, when thofe claims were ravilhcd 
from them, they poffeffed * no influence by which 
they could maintain their dignity, or fupport the 
By the changry\vhich have fmee been intro- 
d-icid, the liberty and independence of individuals 
has been gendered much more full, entire, and 
livirc ; that rf ill ’ public more unru min and pro- 
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oikrt.1 tiicir pa’don ..i she flake, if they would 
merit it by a lecanratlon. A rv.nbnun who called 
hiinfelt the IJ^ly Ijiiioft was, \' it t any indul- 
gence for liis frenzy, < nr demised to the fame pu- 
nifisment. Twenty pounds a Month could by law 
be levied on every one who i:\ net nud not the cfla- 
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bltlhul worfhip. d ills tigorous law, however, had 
one indulgent claufc, llt.it Ihe line* exacted ihould. 
not exceed two-lhilds of the yearly incline of the 
perfon. It had been ufual for Elizabeth to allow 
thofe penalties to run on for feveral y;cars ; and to 
levy .them all at once ; to'the utter ruin of fuch ca- 
tholics as had incurred her difplcafure. James was 
more humane in this, as in every other refpect. 
J he Puritans formed a feet which fecvetly lurked in 
the church, but pretended not to any feparate wor- 
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Appemiiv. {hip or difcipline. An attempt of that kind would 
have been univerfally regarded as the molt unpar- 
donable enormity. And had the king ‘been difpofed 
to grant the Puritans a fjill toleration for a feparate 
exercife of their religion, it is certain, from the 
fpirit of the times, that thi^fedft itl'elf would have 
defpifed and hated him for it, and would have re- 
proached ‘him with lukewarmnefs and indifference 
in the caufe of religion. They maintained, that 
they themfelves were the only pure church ; that 
their principles and practices ought to be eltablifhed 
by law ; and that no others ought to be tolerated. 
It may be queftioned, therefore, whether the ad- 
miniftration at this time could with propriety de- 
ferve the appellation of perl'ecutors' with regard to 
the Puritans. Such of the clergy, indeed, as re- 
filled *to comply with the legal ceremonies, w r ere 
deprived of their livings, and fometimes in Eliza- 
beth’s reign were otherwife punifhed : And ought 
any man to accept of an *011106 or benefit iiwatt 
effablilhment, while he declines compliance with 
the fixed and known rules of that effablilhment? 
Bpt Puritans were never punifhed for frequenting 
feparate congregations ; becaufe there were none 
fuch in the kingdom; and no proteftant ever af- 
lumed or pretended to the right of* erecting them. 
The greflteft well-wifhcrs of* the puritanical feft 
would have condemned a practice, which in that 
age was univerfally, by flatefmen and ecclefiaffics, 
philofophers and zealote, regarded as, fubverfive of 
citiil focitAy. Even fo great a reafoncr as lord Ba- 
con thought that uniformity in religion was abfo- 
lutely necelfary to the fupport of government, and 
that no toleration could with fafety be given to fec- 
taries w . Nothing but the imputation of idolatry, 
which was thrown on the catholic religion, could 
juftify, in the eyes of the Puritans themfelves, the 


See his efTiy D* unitatt rnUfia* 
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fchifm made by the hugonots and other proteftints, Appendix. 
who lived* in popifh countries. 

In all former ages, not wholly excepting even 
thofe of Greece and Rome, religious i'ects and he- 
refies and fchifms had been efteemed dangerous if 
not pernicious to civil government, and were re- 
garded as the fource faction, and private combi- 
nation, and oppofition to the laws*. The magiftrate, 
therefore, applied himfelf direftly to the Cure of this 
evil as of every other ; and very naturally attempted 
by penal ftatutes to fupprefs thofe l'eparate com- 
munities, and punifh the ohftinate innovators. But 
it was found by fatal experience, and after fpilling 
an ocean of blood in thofe theological quarrels, 
that the evil was of a peculiar nature, and was both 
enllamed by violent remedies,, and diffufed itfelf 
more rapidly throughout the whole fociety. Hence, 
though late, arofe the paradoxical principle'and fa- 
lutary practice of toleration. 

The liberty of the prel’s was incompatible with 
*f<ich maxims and fuch 'principles of government as 
then prevailed, apd was therefore quite unknown in 
that age. Belides employing the two terrible courts 
of ftar-chainber and high commillion, whofe povyers 
were unlimited, queen Elizabeth exerted her au- 
thority by reftraintj upon the prefs. She paffed a 
decree in her court of ftar-chamber, that is, by her 
own will and plealure, forbidding any "book to be 
printed in any place but in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge y : And another, in which (he prohibited, 
under fevere penalties, thte publifhing of any book 
or pamphlet againji the form or meaning of any rc- 
Jiraint or ordinance , contained , or to be contained , in 
any Jlatute or laws of this realm , or in any injunction 
made or fet forth by her -majejly or her privy-council, 
or againji the true fvnfe or meaning of any letters pa- 
tent, commijftons or prohibitions under the great feal of 

x See Cicero de legibus. Y *8th of Elizabeth# See State 

Trials, Sir Robert Knightly, vol. vii. edit. xft, 
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Appendix. England*. James extended the fame penalties to 
the importing of fuch books from 'abroad x And to 
render thefe edids more effectual, he aftenvards 
inhibited the printing of any book -without a l Lon re 
.from the arebbifliop of "Canterbury, the atchbifhop 
of York, the bi/hop of London, or the vice chan- 
cellor of one of the univetiUies, or of fomc perLn 
appointed«by them a . 

In tracing the coherence among tlukfyflems of 
modern theology, we may obferve, that the doc- 
trine of ubfolute decrees has ever been intimately 
conneded with the cnthufiaftic fpirit , as that doc- 
trine affords the higheft fubjed of joy, triumph, 
and fecurity to the fuppofed* elect, and exahs them 
by infinite degrees above the rdl of mankind. AH 
the firft reformers ‘adopted thefe principles ; and the 
Janfenifts too, a fanatical feet in France, not to 
mention the Mahometans in Afia, have ever em- 
braced them. As the Lutheran eliab.liihmcms were 
fubjeded to epifcopal jurifdiction, their euthufiajjifi 
genius gradually decayed, and men had leifure to 
perceive the abfurdity of fuppofitigTfod to punifh 
by infinite torments what he himfelf from all eter- 
pity had unchangeably decreed. The king, though 
at this time his Calviniflic education had rivetted 
him in the dodrine of abfolute llecrees, yet, being a 
zealous parti fan of epifcopacy, was infenfibiy en- 
gaged, towards the end of his reign, to favour the 
milder theology of Arminius. Even in fo great a 
dodor, the genius of th£ religion prevailed over its 
fpeculative tenets; and with him the whole clergy 
gradually dropped the more rigid principles of ab- 
solute reprobation and unconditional deciecs : Some 
noife was at fuff made about thefe innovations; but 
being drowned in the fury of fadions and civil wars 
which enfued, the fcholallic arguments made an in- 
fjgnificant figure amidff thofe violent difputes about 

Y Kymer, tom. xvii, p. 522. , * Id. ibid. 

» Kymer, tom, xvii, p, 6 j6# 
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civil and ecclefiaftical power with which the nation Appendix, 
was agitated. And at the rdtorati-'U, the clnirch, ' " v ‘ _/ 
though (he fiill retained her < -id iubicriptions and 
articles of faith, was found to have totally changed 
her fpeculative doGri.i-.s, ’and to. have embraced 
tenets more fuirabJe to the of her uifcipluic 

and worfhip, withoufns bcittv ."•uiole to afjign the 
pneifc period in which the dte:vt:.r.; was.nroduced. 

It maydbc worth c ! ..’".i' -r, <!;•'. \:. from his 
great delire to promo. „ era -j ,.v ;rf..«! divinity, erect- 
ed a college at Cliche.. for the emerUiinment of 
twenty perlbns, who fh.ndd bo eu'irely employed in 
refuting the papifls an 1 piniians 1 ’. All the elForts 
of tile great Bacon cf’dn not procure an eftablifh- 
ment for the cultivation of natural philofophy: 

Even to this day, no Jociety has ’been inflituted for 
die polilhing and fixing of our language. The only 
encouragement which the fovercign in England has 
ever given to any thing that has the appearance of 
icience, was this fhort-liyed eilabliflitnent of James ; 
an iuditutitfi quite i n pc: fiuous, confidering the un- 
happy propenfiou'wiiidi at that time fb uniyerfully 
poildfed the nation for polemical theology. 

Tnu manners of the nation were agreeable to tlie Manneis. 
monarchical government which prevailed; and con- 
tained not that IfrUnge mixture which at prefent 
diftinguifhes England from all other countries. Such 
violent extremes were then unknown of induftry 
and debauchery, frugality and profufion, civility and 
ruilicity, fanaticifm and tcepiieifm. Candour, fince- 
rity, modelly, are the only qualities which the Eng- 
lish of that age polfelTed in common with the pretent. 

Hum pride of family then prevailed ; and it was 
by a dignity and flatelinefs of behaviour, that the 
gentry and nobility diliinguifhed them 1 elves from 
the common people, Great riches, acquired by 
commerce, were more rare*, and had not as yet 

* Ksnnct, p, 685. Camden’s Brit, vol.i. p. 37c. CiUbn’s c ’it. 
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Appendix. beefnable to confound all ranks of men, and render 
mortey the chief foundation of diftinftioni. Much 
ceremony took place in the common *intercourfe of 
life, find little familiarity was indulged by the great. 
The Advantages .which refult from opulence are fo 
folid and real, that thole who are pofl'efled of them 
need not dread the near approaches of their inferiors. 
The diftiw&ions of birth and title being more empty 
and imaginary, foon vanifli upon familiaV accei's and 
acquaintance. 

The expi-nces of the great confided in pomp and 
/how, and a numerous retinue, rather than in con- 
venience and true pltrdi'ure. The carl of Notting- 
ham, in his embafiy to Spain, was attended by 500 
perfons. The earl of Hertford, in that to Brulfels, 
carried 300 gentlemen along w ith him. Lord Bacon 
has remarked, that the Englifh nobility in his 
time maintained a larger retinue of fervants than 
the nobility of any other nation, except, perhaps, 
the Polanders 4 . . „ « 

Civil honours, which now hold the. firtl place, 
were at that' time fubordinate to fhe^inilitary. The 
young gentry and nobility were fond of diltinguifh- 
in$ theinfclves by arms, The fury of duels too 
prevailed more than at any time before or fince' 1 . 
This was the turn that the r dm antic chivalry for 
which t has nation was formerly lb renowned, had 
lately taken. 

Liberty of commerce between the fexes was in- 
dulged; but without any licentioufnefs of manners, 
'the court was very little an exception to this ob- 
fervation. James had rather entertained an averfion 
and contempt for the females, .nor were thofe young 
courtiers, of whom he was fo fond, able to break 
through the eftablilhed manners of the nation. • 

The firfl fedan chair feen iq England was in this 
reign, and was ufed by the duke of Buckingham ; 

c E flays De profer. fin. imp, • 

4 Frankly n, p. 5. bee alJfu Lord Herbert’s Memoirs* 
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to the great indignation of the people, who i^x- Appendix, 
claimed, Uiat he was employing his fellow creatures 
to do the fervice of beads. 

The country life prevails at prefent in England 
beyond any cultivated nation of Europe ; but H was 
then much more generally embraced by all the 
gentry. The increafe-df arts, pleafures, and foetal 
commerce, was juft beginning to produce an inclina- 
tion for the/lofter and the more civilized fife of the 
city. James difeouraged as much as poflible this 
alteration of manners. 44 He was wont to be very 
<c earned,” as lord Bacon tells us, 44 with the 
“ country gentlemen to go from London to their 
cc country feats. And. fom crimes he would lay thus 
cc to them : Gentlemen , at London , you are like Jhips 
<c in a fen , which Jhow like nothing; but in your 
<c country villages you 'are like Jhips in a rivet > which 

44 look like great things c .” 

He was not content with reproof and exhortation. 

£s queen Elizabeth had perceived with regret the 
increafe # o^ London, and had reftrained all new 
buildings by pi'&clamation ; James, wl\o found that 
thefe edicts were not exactly obeyed, frequently re- 
newed them; though a (lri£t execution feems lyll 
to have been wanting. He alio iffued reiterated 
proclamations in imitation of his predeceflci ; con- 
taining fevere menaces againfl the gentry ^who lived 
in town f . This policy is contrary to that which has 
ever been pra&iled by all princes who ftudied the 
increafe of their authority, lo allure the nobility 
to court ; tef engage them m expenfive pleafures or 
employments which dijEpjite their fortune ; to m- 
creafe their fubje&ion^to minifters by attendance; to 
weaken their authority in the provinces by abfence . 

Thefe have been the corifmon arts of arbitrary go- 
vernment. But James, befides that he had certainly 
laid no plan for extending his # power, had no money 

Apophthegm*: f Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 
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Append!*, to fupport a fplendid court, or beftow on a numerous 
retinue of gentry and nobility. lie thought too 
that by their living together, they became more fcn- 
fible of their own ftrength, and were apt to indulge 
too curious iefearches Into matters of government. 
To remedy the'prefent evil, he was defirous of dm 
perfing them into their country-feats ; where, la. 
hoped, tljtey would bear a more fubmillive teuneiic. 
to his authority, and receive lef; iuppoVt f; .. »m u-cb 
other. T5i;v the c- m-.if) ed'ecl foon Ibl’mwi d. 1 h< 
riches n mailed du.iug their relidetue h-.:.ie ?er,- 
dered them indepemleu*'. ‘!’ f > milecm. c.pmai 
by hofpitr.iity made lj:em f l hev would 

not be led by the court : T! could not L,c diiven : 
And thus the f\ hem of the i'. iglillt government re- 
ceived a total aiuf a hidden Iteration in the couile 
of lef. than fortv \eais. 

Tit*. firli tile of commer- suit the arts had cnri- 
tiibuted, in preceding reigt , to feat ter thole im- 
ntenfe lortun.s of the barons which tendered them 
fo formidable both to king and people *lhc far- 
ther progress of thefe advantages bfgan during tin. 
reign to ruin the frnall propiietors of land 2 ; and, 
by- both events, the gentry, or that rank which 
compoled the houfe of commons, 'enlarged their 
power and authority. * The etftly improvements in 
luxury w^re feized by the gseatcr nobles, whofc 
fortunes, placing them above frugality, or even cal- 
culation, were foon diffipated in expenlive plealures. 
Thefe improvements reached at laft all men of pro- 
perty ; aiy.l thole of flender fortunes,' who at that 
time were often men of family, imitating tliofe of 
a rank immediately above them, reduced themfelvcs 
to poverty. Their lands, coming to lale, fvvelled the 
eftates of thofc who poflefled riches fuflicient for the 
iaflrionable expences ; but who were not exempted 
from fome care and, attention to their domeltic 
ficconomy. 

£ Cabbala, p, 224. fail edit, 
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The gentry alfo of that age were engaged in no 
expence, except that of country hofpitality. No 
taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at; 
court expected, no bribery or profufion required at 
elections Could human Viature ever reach hap- 
the condition of the Englifh gentry under fa 
mild and benign a priiice, might merit that appel- 
ladon. 

Thf amount of the king’s revenue, as it flood in 
ifi i is thus fluted’: Of crown lands, 80,000 
pounds a-vear ; by cuftoiiv* and new impofitions, 
near 100,000 ; by wards anti other various branches 
oi revenue, beflde purveyance, 180,000. The 
whole amounting to 450,000. The king’s ordinary 
diihurfl ments, by the lame account, are faid to ex- 
ceed this film thirty-fix thousand pounds k . All the 
ex" uontma ••• funis which James had raided by fub- 
fidiei, licuiN, ale of lands, lale of the title of baronet, 
money pa-.’ !>" the flares, and by the king of 
trance. 1 t r.c v knees, &p. were in the whole about 
two two hundred thoufand pounds: Of 

which h<- fait W kinds a fiord ed feven hundred and 
fevejity -live tlioubrui pounds. 'lire extraordinary 
dilhuriements of the king amounted to two mil- 
lions ; befide above four hundred thoufand pounds 
given in prefects. *Upon the wliole, a fufficient 
reafon appears, partly from neecllary gxpences, 
partly for want of a vi kl {economy, why the king, 
even early in his reig:., was deeply involved in debt, 
and lo’und great difficulty jto lupport tlie govern- 
ment. ’ * 

11 Men Teem then to have been ambitious of reviefcntinj; tlie conn- 
tit's, but careieis of tlie bortPUgbs. A tent in the houie was in itfclf 
r >l lmall importance: But the ijrmcr became a ,pcint of turnout 
tt'fiongr the gentlemen. Journ. iA ’ • b. i6zo Towir, whiih hail 
loinmly neglected their right of fending munberj, now began re ► 
claim it. J< urn. 26 Feb. -1623 

1 An abltrafil or brief declaration his majefty’s revenue, with 
the afftgnations ami defalcations upon 1 f*c fairV. 

The excefs was formerly greater, as appeal s bv Sail flamy *s Ac- 
count. See chap. 2* 
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Farmers, not commiffioners, levied the cuf- 
tomS. It feems, indeed, requifite, that the former 
method fhould always be tried before the latter, 
though a preferable one. When men’s own intereft 
is concerned, they fall, upon a hundred expedients 
to prevent frauds in the merchants ; and thefe the 
public may afterwards imitate in eftabliffiing proper 
rules for its officers. 

The tfuftoms were fuppofed to amount to five per 
cent, of the value, and were levied upon exports as 
well as imports. Nay, the impofirion upon exports, 
by James’s additions, is faid to amount in fome few 
inflances to twenty-five per cent. This practice, fo 
hurtful to induftry,* prevails Hill in France, Spain, 
and mofl countries of Europe. The cuftoms in 
1604 yielded 137,000 pounds a-year 1 : They rofe 
to 190,000 towards the end of the reign. 

Interest, during this reign, was at ten per cent. 
till 1 ft 24, when it was reduced to eight. This high 
intereft is an indication of the great profits and finall 
progrefs of commerce. 

The extraordinary fupplies , g$ant£d by parlia- 
ment during this whole reign amounted not to more 
lhan 630,000 pounds; which, divided among twen- 
ty-one years, makes 30,000 pounds a-year. I do 
not include thofe fupplies, amounting to 300,000 
pounds, which were given to the king by his lalt 
pafliameTit. Thefe were paid in to their own com- 
miffioners ; and the expences of the Spanifli war 
were much more than fufficient to exhauft them. 
The diftreffed family ftf the palatine was a great 
burthen ‘on James, during part of his reign. The 
king, it is pretended, pofiefled not frugality pro- 
portioned to the extreme narfownefs of his revenue. 
Splendid equipages, however, he did not affedt, nor 
coftly furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal 
miftrefies. His buildings too were not fumptuous ; 


1 Journ* %\ May 1604. 
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though the # Banqueting-houfe muft not be forgot- Appendix, 
vn, as a monument which does honour to his reign. J 

Hunting was* his chief amtifeinenr, the cheapelt 
pleafure in which a king can indulge himfelf. His 
v:; peaces were the effects of liberality, rather than 
oi luxury. 

One day, it is faid, while he was Handing amid (l 
fomc of his courtiers, a porter palled by loaded with 
money, which he was carrying to the treafurv. The 
king oblervcd that Rich, afterwards earl of Hol- 
land, one of his handfome agreeable favourites, 
vvhil'pered fomething to one Handing near him. 

Upon inquiry-, he found that* Rich had faid, how 
happy would that money* make me! Without helita- 
tion James bellowed it all upon him, though it 
amounted to 3000 pounds. He added. You think 
yourfelf very happy in obtaining fo large a fum ; but 
I am more happy in having an opportunity of obliging 
a worthy man , whom I love. The generoihy of 
James was more the refult of a benign humour or 
light fancy j» than of reafon or judgment. The ob- 
jects of it wer£ fiich as could render themfelves 
agreeable to him in his loofe hours ; not fuch as 
were endowed with great merit, or who poffeffed 
talents or popularity which could Hrengthen his in- 
tereH with the public?. 

The fame advantage, we may remark* over, the 
people, which the crown formerly reaped from that 
interval between the fall of the peers and the rife of 
the commons, was now poffeffed by the people 
againft the crown, during the continuance of a like 
interval. The fovereign had already loH that inde- 
pendent revenue by which he could fubfift without 
tegular fupplies from parliament ; and he had not 
yet acquired the means of influencing thofe afiem- 
blies. The effects of this fituation, which com- 
menced with the acceflion of the houfe of Stuart, 
loon rofe to a great height, and were more or lefs 

propagated 
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Appendix, prd’pagated throughout all the reigns of that un-< 
happy family. *, 

Subsidies and fifteenths are freqi e.itly memioned- 
by hiftorians ; hut nciiher the am. ant oi theie 
nor the method of levying them have been w- !l ex- 
plained. It appears, t: at the fifteenths tonne rlv 
corrcfponded to the name, % and "in pr por- 
tionable # part of the movearlcs . i ! .. a valuation 
having been ma,dc in the reign of Fdwtv 111., that 
valuation was always adhered to, and each town paid 
unalterably a particular fum, which the inhabitant-', 
themfelves affclTed upon their fellow-citizens* i he 
fame tax in corporate towns was called a tenth ; be- 
caufe, there at firlt it was a.tenth of the moveable 1 
The whole amount of a tenth and a fifteenth 
throughout the kingdom, or a fifteenth as it is often 
more concifely called, was about 29,000 pounds 1 '. 
The amount of a fubfidy was not invariable, like 
that of a fifteenth. In the eighth of Elizabeth a 
fubfidy amounted to 120,000 pouneis : In the for- 
tieth it was not above 78,000°. It aljp;r\?ards icii 
to 70,000;. and was continually. <h*"reafing p . The 
reafon is eafily collcfled from the method of levy- 
ing it. We may learn from the lubfidv bills' 1 , that 
one fubfidy eva.s given for four {hillings in the pound 
on land, arid two {hillings andnighvpence on move- 
ables throughout the ce. unties ; a confidcrable tax, 
Itad it bee'll ftvielly levied. But this w ; as only the 
ancient (late of a fubfidy. During the reign ol 
James, there v as rot paid the twen'ieth part of that 
fum. The tax was fo far pcrfoual tluft a man paid 
only in the county where he lieeel, though he 
Ihould pofiefs eilate-s in orhej counties; and the ai 
fefTors formed a loofe ellimation of his property, 
and rated him accordingly. To preferve, however. 

i* *”<>]<<“*;, Tuff, bock iv. chap, i. o( fifteenths, quirzinv. 

* Li. fnkfbiif lr>r*jv 1 0 Jcn<i,i. 11 Jrily i 6 l©« 

P ( t Kf’f lull, buok. ! V . i, fjbiul Li Hi ] r , 
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r>me rule in the eftimation, "it feems to have, t&en Appendix, 
the practice to keep an eye to former afieflinents, 

And to rate every man according as his anccilors, or 
jiien of fuch an eftimaled property, v.eie accuftmned 
so p iy. This was a fufticiwit reafon v hv fubfidies 
..mild not increafe, nntwithfhmding the great in- 
< verde of money and rik- of rents, licit there' was 
. >i evident reafon why they continually dccivafcd. 

The favour, as is .vamral to fuppT-, nfn sdv.ays 
ug.iinlt the crown ; t'p«cu.iiv r i:>g the latter end 
. i) 1 ') : :-'al)e tli, when fubiklkr. me Kun nd 

' i ' :jUet and the levied were 

compared to former iiipplicv. I lie ;nTcitm>, though 
... e adorned to have an eve td anehn; ei'hnatii.n?, 

'■ eve not bound to obferv e any fuch run ; bin migi.t 
rate nue.w any pc; ion arcouling «,o his prefent in- 
come. When rents i«i), or part oi an citato was 
told off, the proprkto.- was fare to reprefent Mhcfe 
Ioffes, and obtain a diminution of his iubfidy ; b..t 
v. h,re tents role, ir new lands were purchafod, lie 
i*pt his*own fccret, and paid no vnoie than for- 
merly. Tfft: ad Ivanlaue, th»;rcioiv, ufc\erv chanre 

' i • • o * 7 • 

was taken againfl the crown; and the crown could 
obtain the advantage of none. And to make the 
matter worfe, the alterations which happened in 
property during this age were generally unfavour- 
able to the crown. The imall proprietors, cv twenty 
pound men, went continually to de’cay ; and when 
their eftares were fwallowed up by a greater, the new 
pnrehal'er increafed not his fubfidy. So loofe in- 
dc'ed is the whole method rtf rating febfidies, that 
the wonder was not how the tax fliould continually 
.diminilh ; but how it yielded any revenue at all. 
h became at lad fo unequal and uncertain, that the 
parliament was obliged to change it into a land tax. 

The price of corn during this reign, and that of 
the other necciTaries of life, wa$ no lower, or was 
father higher than at prefent* By a proclamation 
James, eilabliihing public magazines, whenever 

wheat 
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Appendix. whi£?it fell below thirty-two (hillings a quarter, rye 
* . ^ e j^ v e jgjj recn> barley below fixteen, tije commif- 

fioners were empowered to purchafe, corn for the 
magazines Thefc prices then are to be regarded 
as low ; though they would rather pal’s for high by 
our prefent eilimation. The ufual bread of the 
poor was at this time made of barley s . The belt 
wool, during the greater part of James’s reign, was 
at thirty-three (hillings a tod At present it is not 
above two-thirds or that value ; though it is to be 
prefumed that our exports in woollen goods are 
fomewhat increafed. The liner manufactures too, 
by the progrels of arts and induftry, have rather 
diminilhed in price, notwithftanding the great in- 
creafe of money. In Shakefpeare, the hoftefs tells 
Falrtaff, that the ‘Hurts Ihe bought him were holland 
at eight (hillings a yard ; a high price at this day, 
even Iuppofing, what is not probable, that the bed: 
holland at that time was equal in goodnefs to the 
bed that can now be purchafed. In like manner, 
a yard of velvet, about the middle of Elizabeth's 
reign, was .valued at two and twenty Shillings. It 
appears from Dr. Birch's life of prince Henry u , that 
that prince, by contract with his butcher, payed near 
a groat a-pound throughout the year for all the beef 
and mution ufed in his family glides, we mult 
confider* that the general tiyn of that age, which 
no laws could prevent, was the converting of arable 
land into pafturc : A certain proof that the latter 
was found more profitable, and confequently that all 
butcher’s meat, as well as bread, wa» rather higher 
than at prefent. We have a regulation of the mar- 
ket with regard to poultry find fome other articles 
very early i» Charles I.’s reign and the prices are 
high. A turkey-cock fb’ur (hillings and fixpence, 

* Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 5*6. To the. Tame purpofe, fee elfo ** 

Jac. II. cap. 28. * 1 Rymer, tom. xx. p. 15* 

* Sec a compendium or dialogue uilerted in the Memoirs of Wool* 

chap. 13. « w Rytaer, tom. xix* p- S I1m 
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a turkey-hen three (hillings, a pheafant cock, fi&jj!, a Appendix, 
pheafant hep five, a partridge one (hilling, agjtiefe ' 
two, a capon two and fixpence, a pullet oneaftd 
fixpence, a rabbit eight pence, a dozen of pigeons 
fix (hillings \ W e mud confider, that London at 
prefent is more than three times more populous 
than it was at that time: A circumftance which 
much increafes the price of poultry, and of every 
thing that cannot conveniently be brought from a 
didance : Not to mention that thefe regulations 
by authority are always calculated to diminim, never 
to increafe the market prices. The contractors for 
victualling the navy were allowed by government' 
eight pence a day for the diet of each man when in 
harbour, (even pence halfpenny when at fea y ; which 
would fuffice at prefent. The chief difference in 
expence between that §ge and the prefent confiffs in 
the imaginary wants of men, which have (nice ex- 
tremely multiplied. Thefe z are the principal rea- 
fons why James’s revenue would go farther than 
the famc # money in our time ; though the difference 
is not near fe great as is ulually imagined. 

The public wa? entirely free from 'the danger Arms, 
and expence of a (landing army. While James was 
vaunting his divine vicegefency, and boading of hfs 
high prerogative, he poffeffed not Jo much as a 
(ingle regiment < bf gifards to maintain his extenfive 
claims : A fufficieni jfroof that he finccrely»belie*red 
his pretenfions to be well grounded, and a drong 
prefumption that they were at lead built on what 
were then deemed plaufible arguments. The militia 

* We may judge of the great grievance of purveyance by this cir- 
ciimftance, that the purveyor! of ten gave but fix pence for a dozen of 
pigeons, and two pence for a fowl. Journ. *5 May # i Ci 6 » 

Y tom. xvii. p.441, et.feq. 

x This volume was written above twenty-eight years before the 
prefent edition of 1786* In that (hort period, prices have peihaps 
tifen more than during the preceding hundred aud fifty. 

Vol. VI. N ®f 
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Appendix. c f England, amounting to 1 60,000 men % was the 
~ ' foie defence of the kingdom. It is pretended that 
they were v kept in good order during this reign 1 '. 
The city of London procured oflicers who had 
ferved abroad, and vvhd taught the trained bands 
their cxereife in Artillery-garden ; a practice which 
had been drl'continued fince 1 588. All the coun- 
ties of England, in emulation of the capital, were 
fond of (hewing a well-ordered and well-appointed 
militja. It appeared that the natural propenlity 
of men towards military (hows and exeroifes will go 
far, with a little attention in the fovercign, towards 
exciting and fuppoitjrg this iphit in any nation. 
The very boys at this lime, in mimicry of their 
elders, infilled themfelves voluntarily into compa- 
nies, eluded officers, and practifed the difeipline, 
of which the models were every day expo fed to 
their view c . Sir Edw ard Harwood, in a memorial 
compofed at the beginning of the fubfequent reign, 
fays, that England was fo unprovided wdih horfes 
fit for war, that 2000 men could no^pOffibly be 
mounted throughout the whole kingdom 11 . At 

prefent the breed of horfes is fo much improved, 
that almoft all thole which are employed cither in 
the plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for 
that purpofe. * *■ 

The Wifordcrs of Ireland obliged James to keep 
up foire forces there, and put him to great ex- 
pence. The common pay of a private man in the 
infantry w r as eight pepce a-day, a lieutenant two 
fhillingsy hn enlign eighteen pence e . V The armies 
in Europe w'ere not near fo numerous during that 
age; and the private men,«\vc may obferve, were 

ft 

* Journ. 1 March 1623. * b Stowe. .See alfo 

fir Waitei Jtulcigh ot the Prerogatives of Parliament, and Johid^ 111 
Hitt. ld>. xviii. c Slowe. 

<1 In the Harley an MifreJUny, vol. iv. p 255, 

* Kymtrr, tom. xvi. j. 717, fc 
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brawn from a bettor rank than at prefent, and ap- APP endix - 
t.roachiijrr «*carer to that of the officers. 

i <i 

In the year 1583 there was a general review 
n\;de of all the men in England capable of bearing 
a: ms ; and thefe were found 10 amount to 1,1 72,000 
men, according to Raleigh *. It is impoffible to 
warrant the exnftnefs of this computation ; or, ra- 
ther, we may fairly prefume it to be fomowhat in- 
accurate. But if it approached near the truth, 
i.ngland has probably, fince that time, increafed 
in populouihefs. The growth of London, in riches 
and beauty, as well as- in numbers of inhabitants, 
has been prodigious. From 1690 it doubled every 
lorty years*; and conlequently, in 1680, it con- 
tained four times as many inhabitants as at the 
heninning of the century. It has ever been the centre 
0 all the trade in the kingdom ; and altnofu the 
only town that affords lonely and nmui'ement. The 
affection which the Knglifh bear to a country life 
inches the provincial towns be little frequented by 
the gentry! * Nothing but the allurements of the 
capital, which is favoured by the lelidefice of the 
king, and by being the feat of government, and of 
all the courts of juftice, can prevail over their pal-* 
lion for their rural villas. 

London at this thrift was almoft entirely built of 
wood, and in every reflect was certainly a very ugly 
city. The earl of Arundel firft introduced the ge- 
neral practice of brick buildings ! ‘. 

Tfie navy of England was. cftcemcd formidable Navy, 
in Elizabeth’s tune, yet it confiffed only df* thirty- 
three Uiips, befides pinnaces 1 : And the^Jargcit of 

f Of* the invention of fhis»pin£. This number is rsuTch ftiperirr to 
contained in Mmden, ai.d that delivered by fir Edwaid Coke to 
the houfe of commons j and is more likely. 

? Sir William Pett). h Sir Edward Walkers Political 

^•^Miries, p. *70. 1 Cokeis Int, book iv. chap. i. 

tonrultation in pailiament for the navy* 

N 2 * 
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Appendix^ thefe would not equal our fourth-rates * at prefent. 
Raleigh advifes never to build a fhip of' war above 
600 tons k . James was not negligent of the navy. 
In five years preceding 1623, huilt ten new 
{hips, and expended fifty thoufand pounds a-year 
on the fleet, befide the value of thirty-fix thoufand 
pounds in timber, which he annually gave from the 
royal fofefts '. The largeft fhip that had ever come 
from the Englifh docks was built during this reign. 
She was only 1400 tons, and carried fixty-four 
guns m . The merchant (hips, in cafes of neceflity, 
were inftantly converted into fhips of war. The 
king affirmed to the parliament, that the navy had 
never before been in fo good a condition n . 

Every feflioij of parliament during this reign, we 
meet with grievous lamentations concerning the 
decay of trade, and the growth of popery : Such 
violent propenfity have men to complain of the pre- 
fent times, and to entertain difeontent againft their 
fortune and condition. ‘The king himfi^lf was de- 
ceived by thefe popular complaints, imd was at a 
lofs to account for the total want of money, which 
he heard fo much exaggerated °. It may, however, 
be affirmed, that during no preceding period of 
Englifh hiftory, was there a more fcnfiblc increafe 
than during the reign of this monarch, of all the 
advantages which diftinguifh a llourifhing people. 
Not only the peace which he maintained was fa- 
vourable to induftry and commerce: His turn of 
mind inclined him to promote thf peaceful arts: 
And trade being yet in its infancy, all additions 

k By RiJ^h's account, in his HicouiTe of the firft invention of 
flapping, tht* fleet, in the twenty-fourth of the queen, confuted only 
of thiiteen fhips, anti was augmented afterwards eleven. He probably 
reckoned fome to be pinnaces, which Coke called fhips. 

1 Jouin. 11 Marc It 1613. Sir William Monfon makes the num- 
ber amount only tomine new fhips, p. 253. m Stowe. 

r * Pail. Jiilt. vol. vi. p. 94. * Kymer, tom. xvii. p. 4 r l * f 
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to it rauft have been the more evident to every eye, Appendix, 
which wag “not blinded by melancholy prejudices r . -J 

By an account ' 1 which feems judicious and accu- 
rate, it appears that all the fcamen employed in 
the merchant fervice amounted to 10,000 men, 
which probably exceeds not the fifth part of their 
p re lent number. Sir Thomas Overbury fays, that 
the Dutch poflefled three times more (hipping than 
the Englifh, but that their fhips were <5f inferior 
burden to thofe of the latter Sir William Mon- 
ion computed the English naval power to be little 
or nothing inferior to the Dutch ! , which is furely 
an exaggeration. The Dutch at this time traded to 
England with .600 fhips,; England to Holland with 
sixty only'. 

A catalogue of the manufactures, for which Manufrc- 
the Englifh were then eminent, would appear very 
contemptible, in comparifon of thofe which fkmrifh 
among them at prefent. Almoft all the more ela- 
borate and curious arts were only cultivated abroad, 
particularly in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands. 
Ship-buildmg, ?ai 4 the founding of iron cannon, 
were the foie in which the Englifh excelled. They 
feem, indeed, to have poflefled alone the fecret of 
the latter, and great complaints were made every 
parliament agaijift t]je exportation of Englifh ord- 
nance. 

Nine tenths of the commerce of the kingdom 
confifted in woollen goods' 1 . Wool, however, was 
allowed to be exported, till the nineteenth of the king. 

Its exportation was then forbidden by proclamation, 
though that edift was never ftriiSlly executed. Mofl 
of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and 
dreffed by the Dutch ;* who gained, it pretended, 

P jL ee note t^] at the end of the volume. 

* P trade’s inmv.le, in the Haric-yan Mifc. vol. iii. 

Remarju op his Travels, Harl. Mif<* voUii. p. 34.9. 

NavalTrafts, p. 319. 350. * Ralph's Obiervations. 

y Journ. 26th May i6ax.. 

^3 
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yooj'ooo pounds a -year by tl is manufafture w . A 
proclamation idiied by tlic kin'; againft* exporting 
cloth in that condition, had luce ceded fo ill during 
one year, by the roiufal of the Dutch to buy the 
drefled cloth, that greflf murmurs arofe againfl it; 
and ! me;: Hire was roliacled by the king, and 
c< 1 1 plained cl by the nation, as if it had been the 
mod impolitic in the wot Id. It l'ccms indeed to 
have been premature. 

Ik fo little credit was the fine Englifh cloth even 
at home, that the king v as obliged to feck ex- 
pedients iv v, hall he might engage the people of 
falliion to wear it ". f r I'he manufacture of line linen 
was totally unknown in tin* kingdom y . 

The compr.m of met chant-adventurers, by their 
patent, poluifed the foie commerce of woollen 
goods, though 1 lie flaple commodity of the king- 
dom. An attempt made during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth to lay open this important trade had been 
attended with bad conlcgucnccs for a time, by„a 
confpiracy of the merchant-ad ventu^r?, not to 
make any purcliafcs of cloth ; ar.dfthe queen imme- 
diately reflored them their patent. 

• It was the groundlcfs fear of a like accident that 
enllaved the nation to thofe exclufive companies, 
which confined fo much every branch of commerce 
anil inditflry. 1'he parliament, however, annulled, 
in the third of the king, the patent of the Spanifh 
company ; and the trade to Spain, which was at 
firfl very infignificant,. foon became the molt con- 
fiderablfVn the kingdom. It is flrfinge that they 
were nor thence encouraged to abolifh all the other 
companies, and that they w«it no farther than oblig- 

w Journ. 20 May 1614. Kaleigh, in his Obfervations, computes 
the lofs at 400*000 pounds to the nation. Theie are about 80,000 
undrefied cloths, fays he, expoited yearly. He computes, be Tides, 
that about 100,000 pound* a year had been loft by ktrfi"S ; not to 
mention other ai tides. The account of 200,000 cloths a year ex- 
pand in Elizabeth"*. reign, Gems to be exaggerated. 

* Jtymcr, tom.xvii. /'• 415. x Id. ibid. 
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mg them to enlarge their bottom, and to facilitate Appendix, 
the ad million of new adventurers. 

A board of trade was created by the king in 
1 602 One of the rcafons afligned in the coin- 
miflion, is to remedy the low price of wool, W'hich 
begat complaints of the decay of the woollen ma- 
nufactory. It is more probable, however, that 
this fall of prices proceeded from the increafe of 
wool. The king likcwile recommends *t to the 
commiffioncrs to inquire and examine, whether a 
greater freedom of trade, and an exemption from 
the reitrainl of cxclutive companies, would not be 
beneficial. Men were then fettered, by their own 
prejudices; and the kiijg was* juftly afraid of em- 
bracing a bold meafure, whole consequences might 
be uncertain. The digefling of 41 navigation act, 
of a like nature with the famous one executed after- 
wards by the republican parliament, is likewlfe re- 
commended to the commiflioncrs. The arbitrary 
powers then commonly alfumed by the privy-council, 

;*ppear evidently through the whole tenor of the 
commiflion. , 

Tub ftik manufacture had no footing in England: 

But, by James’s direction, mulberry-trees wene 
planted, and filk- worms introduced 3 . The climate 
feerns unfavourable Jo the fuccefs of this project. 

The planting of hopf increafed much in Ragland 
during this reign. 

Grkf.ni, and is thought to have been difeovered 
about this period ; and the whale filhery was car- 
ried on with fuccefs : But the induftry of^he Dutch, . 
in fpite of all oppofition, foon deprived the Englilh 
• of this fource of riches. A company was erected 
for the difeovery of the north-weft paflage ; and 
many fruitlefs attempts were made for that purpofe. 

In fuch noble projects, defpair ought never to be 

* • 

* Rymer, tom. xvii- p. 410. » Stowe. 

* * N 4 admitted. 
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Appendix- admitted, till the abfolute impoflibility of fuccefs be 
*" fully afcertained. 

The paflage to the Eaft-Indies h;1d been opened „ 
to the Englifh during the reign of Elizabeth ; but 
the trade to thofe parts was not entirely eftablifhecl 
till this reign, when the Kail -India company received 
a new patent, enlarged their flock to 1,500,000 
pounds b j and fitted out feveral lhips on thefe ad- 
ventures. In 1609 they built a veflelof 1200 ton, 
the largefl: merchant fhip that England had ever 
known. She was unfortunate, and perifhed by 
fhipwreck. In rfin, a large fhip of the company, 
aflifled by a pinnace, maintained five feveral en- 
gagements with a fquadron’of Portuguefe, and gain- 
ed a complete' victory over forces much fuperior. 
During the following years the Dutch company was 
guilty of great injuries towards the Englifh, in ex- 
pelling many of their factors, and deftroying their 
fettlements : But thefe violences were refented with 
a proper fpirit by the court of England., A naval 
force was equipped under tie earl of Oxford', and 
lay in wait* for the return of th*e*Dutch Eafl-India 
fleet. By reafon of crofs-winds, Oxford failed oi 
*his purpofe, and the Dutch efcaped. Some time 
after, one rich fhip was taken by vice-admiral 
Merwinj and it was ftipulateo by the Dutch to pay 
70,000^ pounds to the Englifh company, in con- 
federation of the lofles which that company had 
fuftained d . But neither this ftipulation, nor the 
fear of reprifals, nor the fenfe of fhat friendfhip 
which futfifted between England and the States, 
could reftrain the avidity of the Dutch company, or 
render them equitable in tlfeir proceedings towards 
their allies'. Impatient to have the foie pofleflion 
of the fpice trade, which the Englifh then fhared 
with them, they affumed a jurifditton over a fac- 

f 1 

b Journ. *6th Nov. 16*1. c In x6xi» 

d Johnltoni Hift. lib. 19. 
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tary of the latter in the ifland of Amboyna ; and on Appendix, 
very improbable, and even abfurd pretences, febsed ' 

all the faftora, with their families, and put them to 
death with the moft inhuman tortures. This dif- 
mal news arrived in England at the time when 
fames, by the prejudices of his lubje&s, and the, ‘ 
intrigues of his favourite, was conftrained to make 
a breach with Spain ; and he was obliged, after 
fome reinonftrances, to acquiefce in this indignity 
from a date whole alliance was now become neceffary 
to him. It is remarkable that the nation, almoft 
without a murmur, fubmitted to this injury from 
their proteftant confederates j an injury which, be- 
fides the horrid enormity of the a£lion, was of 
much deeper importance to national intereft, than 
all thofc which they were fo impatient to refent 
from the houfe of Auftria. 

The exports of England from Chriftmas 1612 
to Chriftmas 1613 are computed at 2,487,435 
.pounds: The imports fit 2,141,151 : So that the 
balance i» favour of England was 346,284'. But 
in 1622 the exports were 2,320,43k pounds ; the 
imports 2,619,315; which makes a balance of 
298,879 pounds againft England*. The coinage in 
England from 1599 to 1619 amounted to 4,779,314 
pounds 13 ftiillingfc and 4 pence 8 : A proof that • 
the balance in the-unain was confiderabljt in favour 
of the kingdom. As the annual imports and ex- ' 
ports together rofe to near five millions, and the 
cuftoms never yielded fo much as 200,000 pounds 
a-year, of which tonnage made a pan£, it appears 
that the new rates affixed by James dm not, on the 
whole, amount to ®ne fhilling in tlje pound, and 
confequently were ftiil inferior to the intention of 
the original grant of parliament. The Eaft-India 
company ufually carried out a third of their cargo 
in commodities The trade to Turkey was one 

c MitfeldcrTs Circle o£ Commerce, p. m. * Id. ibid. 

£ Happy future State of England, p.178, 

jj Munn's Difcourfe oti tkc Eaft-Ind^ Trade. 
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of the mod gainful to the nation \ It. appears that 
copper halfpence and farthings began to* he coined 
in this reign'. Tradcfnmi had commonly carried 
on their retail bu/iiicfs chiefly by means of leaden 
tokens. The fmall hives penny was loon loll, and 
at this time was i where to be found. 

■ AYha i ciu.dy venders the reign of James me- 
moiable, s the commencement of the Englilh 
colonies irf Amenta; colonies eftablifiicd on the 
noble It looting that has been known in any age or 
nation. The .Spa; muds, being the firfl diieovej\rs 
of the rev/ world immediately took polllllion of 
the precious mints which they found there; ar.t 
by the allurement of great riphes, the) were empt- 
cd Jo depopulate their own country, as well as that 
which they conquered; and added the vice of fiotlt 
to thofe of avidity and barbarity, which had attend- 
ed thciV adventurers in thofe renowned enterprifes. 
That fme coali was entirely negle&cd, which reaches 
from St. Auguftin to Cape Breton, and which lies 
in all the temperate climates, is watered by noble"* 
rivers, and qffers a fertile foil, b.»,>i. nothing more 
to the induftrious planter. Peopled gradually from 
England by the neceflitous anti indigent, who at 
home increafed neither wealth nor populoufnefs, the 
colonies which w'ere planted al^ng i^iat tradt have 
promoted the navigation, encouraged the induflry, 
and even perhaps multiplied the inhabitants of their 
mother-country. The fpirit of independency, which 
was reviving in England, here (hone forth in its full 
luftre, and deceived new accellion from* the afpiring 
character of '.hofe who, being difeontented with the 
eftabli Hied chinch and monarchy, had fought for 
freedom air.idjt thofe favage deferts. 

Qurn-N Elizabeth had done little more than given 
a name to the continent of Virginia; and after her 
planting one feebta colony, which quickly decayed, 

MtmrCs Difcourfe on the EaU-India Trade, p. 17. 

* Andcrfon, vol.i. |j 44-7. 
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that country was* entirely abandoned. But when Appendix, 
peace put *an end to the military enterprifes againit 
Spain, and lc|t ambitious fpirits no hopes of making 
any longer i'uch rapid advances towards honour and 
fortune, the nation began to fecond the pacific in- 
tentions of its monarch, and to feck a l’urer, though 
ilovver expedient, for acquiring riches and glory. 

In 1606, Newport carried over a colony, and began 
a felt lenient, which the company erectecf by patent 
foi that purpofe in London and Brill ol, took care 
to fupplv with yearly recruits of provifions, utenfils, 
and now inhabitants. About 1609, Argal diicover- 
ed a mote direct and fliorler paffage to Virginia, 
and left the trait of the ancient navigators, who had 
hrft directed their coutfe ibuthwanls to the tropic, 
failed weiKvard by means of the trade-winds, and 
then turned northward, till they reached the Eng- 
lish fcttlements. The fame year, five hundred per- 
fons tinder fir Thomas Gates and fir George Somers 
.were embarked for Virginia. Somers’s lliip, meet- 
ing wit if ^ tempeft, was driven into the Bermudas, 
and Laid the foundation of a fett lei went in thofe 
iilands. laud Delawar afterwards undertook the 
government of the Englifli colonies : But notwi?h- 
ilanding all his care, leconded by fupplies from 
James, and by money railed from the lirlt lottery 
ever known in the, kingdom, luch difficulties at- 
tended the lettlement of thefe countries, that in 
1614 there were not alive more than 400 men, of 
all that had been fent thither. After fupplying 
theipfelves with provifions more immediately necet- 
lary for the fupport of life, the new reamers began 
the cultivating of totyicco; and James Jnot wit Island- 
ing his antipathy to that drug, which file affirmed to 
l)e pernicious to men’s morals as well as their health 1 *, 
gave them permiffion to enter it in England j and 

» 

k Rymer, tom. xvii. p.6n» 
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Appendix, he inhibited by proclamation all importation of it 
from Spain *. By degrees, new colonies .were efta- 
blifhed in that continent, and gave ne^v names to the 
places where they l'ettled, leaving that of Virginia to 
the province firft planted. The illand of Barbadoes 
was alfo planted in this reign. 

Speculative reafoners, during that age, raifed 
• many objections to the planting of thofe remote co- 
’ lonies ; and foretold that, after draining their mo- 
ther-country of inhabitants, they would foon ihake 
; off her yoke, and eredt an independent government 
jn America: But time has fhewn, that the views 
entertained by thofe who encouraged fuch generous 
’ undertakings, were more juft and folid. A mild 
government and great naval force have preferved, 
and may ftiil preferve during fome time, the domi- 
nion of England over her colonies. And fuch ad- 
vantages have commerce and navigation reaped 
from thefe -cftabliftiments, that more than a fourth 
of the Englilh ftiipping is at prefent computed to be^ 
employed ill carrying on the traffic with jftfc Ameri- 
can fettlemeyts. 

Agriculture was anciently very im perfect in 
England. The fudden tranfitions fo often mentioned 
by hiftorians, from the lowed to the higheft price 
of grain, and the prodigious inequality of its value 
-in different years, are fufficient*proofs that the pro- 
duce depended entirely on the feafons, and that art 
had as yet done nothing to fence againft the injuries 
-of the heavens. During this reign confiderable 
improvements were made, as in molt aits, fo in this 
the molt bereficial of any. A numerous catalogue 
might be forjned of books aqd pamphlets treating 
of hufbandryt, which were written about this time. 
The nation, however, was ftiil dependent on fo- 
reigners for daffy bread j and though its exportation 
* « 

1 Rymer, tom. xviii. p. 6«r. 633. 
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of grain now forms a confiderable branch of its Appendix, 
commerce^ notwithftanding its probable increafe of ^ 
people, there, was in that period a regular import- 
ation from the Baltic, as well as from France ; and 
if it ever flopped, the bad confequences were fen- 
fibly felt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in hia 
obiervations computes, that two millions went out 
at one time for corn. It was not till the fifth of 
Elizabeth, that the exportation of corn had been 
allowed in England ; and Camden obferves, that 
agriculture from that moment received new life and 
vigour. 

Thk endeavours of James, or, more propeily 
lpeaking, thofe of the, nation, for promoting trade, 
were attended with greater fuccefs^tlian thole for the 
encouragement of learning. Tlfough the age was 
by no means deftitdte of eminent writers, a very 
bad tafte in general prevailed during that period ; 
and the monarch himfclf was not a little infected 
with it. 

On *f|jc origin of letters among the Greeks, the Learning 
genius of poet; and orators, as might naturally be amlam ' 
expected, was diftinguifhed by an amiable fimplicity, 
which, whatever rudenels may fometiines attend* it, 
is fo fitted to exprefs the genuine movements of na- 
ture and pailvsn, that the compofitions polfefied of • 
it mult ever appear valuable to the difee/ning part 
of mankind. The glaring figures of difeourfe, the 
pointed antit'nefis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words ; fuch falfe ornaments were not employed by 
early writefs ; not becaufe they werea/qe&ed, but 
becaufe they fcarcely ever occuried io them. An 
eafy unforced ftrain,of fentiment run* through their 
compofitions ; though at the fame time we may ob- 
ferve, that amidfl the moll elegant fimplicity of 
thought and cxprelfion, one is fometimes furprifed 
to meet with a poor conceit, \yhich had prel'ented 
itfelf unfought tor, and whi^h the author had not 

acquired 
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Appendix, acquired criiic.nl obfcrvation enough to condemn m . 

' 1 A bad taltc fcixes with avidity thefe frivolous beau- 

ties, and even perhr.ps'a good tafle, cry furfeited hy 
them: They multiply every day more and more 
in the fafhionable competitions : Nature and good 
fenfe are negltfted : Laboured ornaments ftudied 
and admired : And a total degeneracy of ftyle anti 
language prepares the way for barbarifm and igno- 
rance. Hence the Afintic manner was found to de- 
part fo much from the iimple })urity of Athens : 
Hence that tinfcl eloquence which is obfervable in 
manv of the Roman writers, horn which Cicero 
himlelf is not wholly exempted, and which fo much 
prevails in Oviu, beneca, Lucan, Martial, and the 
1’linys. * 

On the revival letters, when the judgment of 
the public is yet raw’ and unfor fried, this fall'e glitter 
catches the eye, and leaves no room, either in elo- 
quence or poetry, for the durable beauties of folk! 
fenfe and lively pailion. The reigning genius is < 
then diametrically oppolitc to that whiclj prevails 
on the lirfl <vigin of arts. The Lilian writers, it 
is evident, even the molt celebrated, have not 
reached the proper limplicify of thought and com- 
pofition ; and in Petrarch, -Taffo, Guarini, frivolous 

• witticifms and i’orced conceits arc but*. too predomi- 
nant. , T^e period during wh^h letters were cul- 
tivated in Italy, was fo ihort as fcarcely to allow 
leifure for corre&ing this adulterated relilh. 

'The more eaily French writers are liable to the 
fame reproach. Voiture, Balzac, evert Corneille, 

n The name oflPoIyuice^, one at Oedipus’s Tons, means in the 
origirr.il n.uch auarrelnj. ]n the alrercatioit i between the two biotheis, 
in Vlilchyius, copll>i.!e« 9 am! Euripides, this conceit is employed ; 
and it is jemai kable, that 1o poor a conundrum could not be rejected 

• by any of theJe time poer«, fo jultly celebrated for their tafte and Fim- 

pheiry. What rou?d ihaktlptare have done wo rfe ? Terence has his 
' ircfptiq cjl ament turn, non amantium. Many funilar inltunces will occur to 
the learned. Ii is well kn!mn, # ihat Amtotie treats vtiy luioufly of 
puns r 'd»vidcs them into fevjial claffts, and recommends the ule of 
them to.oraiois. 4 * # 

. have 
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ii.n’C too much affected thofc ambitious ornaments. Appendix. 

which U 7 e Italians in general, and the lealt pure 
1 »•' tin* aiicie flip; lied t! • .n wi-h fo many models. 

/ vii it was ::: t till late, tlaa i.i.'c. vatioii and rellec- 
rion gave life to a more ntuural turn of thought 
and compof'i'<.'n among that elegant people. 

A in-. 1: character may be extended to the firft 
I .iipl'lli w liters; fa til as tlourithed during the 
u-it ns of Llixm • :!i and James, and even till long 
ahti ward-a I .earning, Oil Its revival in this bland, 
was atiind in f ! >e lame unnatural garb which it 
vore at the time <d its dtcav among the Greeks 


and Roman; And, what mav be regarded as a 
mi- femme, the Engiifh writers were poflefed of 
great genius before they were endowed with any 
de-ove of talle, and by that nica.^s gave a kind of 
laudion to thofc forced turns and ieiulments which 
they lb much affected. Theiir didorted conceptions 
and exprcilions are attended with inch vigour of 
mind, that we admire the imagination whLh pro- 
diieeel lITi-yi, as much as we blame the want of 
judgment which • ;^ave them ad- .hcanc-'. To enter 
into an exact criticifm of the writers of that age 
would exceed our pro lent purpoie. A fhort cha- 
racter of the moft eminent, delivered with the lame 
freedom which* hilb»ry cxercil'es over kings and 
miniiters, may nor b<j improper. The national pre- 
polftflions, which prevail, will pet haps render the 
former liberty not the halt perilous for an author. 

Ik Shakel'pcare be confidcrcd as a Man, born in 
a rude age,* and educated in the lovvy^ manner, 
without any inltruction, either from ’jne w r orld or 
from books, he may,, be regarded as r| prodigy: If 
reprefented as a Pout, capable of fuilifhing a pro-, 
per entertainment to a refined or intelligent audi- 
ence, we mult abate much of this eulogy. In his 
conipofnions, we regret, thty. tpgny irregularities, 
and even abfurdities, (hould fo frequently disfigure 
5 14 ' the 
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Appendi x, the Animated and 'paffionate fcenes intermixed with 
them; and at the fame time, we perhaps admire 
the more thofe. beauties, on account of their being 
furrounded with fuch deformities. * A ftrikihg pe- 
culiarity of fentiment, adapted to a fxngle character, 
he frequently hits, as it were, by infpiration ; but a 
reafonable propriety of thought he cannot for any 
time uphold. Nervous and picturcfque expreffions 
as well as*dcfcriptions abound in him ; but it is in 
vain we look either for purity or fimplicity of die- 
don. His total ignorance of all theatrical art and 
conduct, however material a defeat ; yet, as it af- 
fedts the fpectator, rather than the reader, we can 
more eafily excufe, than that want of tafte which 
often prevails in his productions, and which gives 
way only by intervals to the irradiations of genius. 
A great and fertile genius he certainly poffeffed, and 
one enriched equally with a tragic and comic vein ; 
bur. he ought to be cited as a" proof, how dangerous 
it is to rely on thefe advantages alone for attaining 
ah excellence in the fin et arts". And there may 
even remaiq, a fufpicion that we jover-rlte, if pof- 
iible, the greatnefs of his genius ; in the fame 
manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, on 
account of their being difproportioned and mif- 
fliapen. He died in 1616, aggd 53^ years. 

Johnson polfeffcd all the learning which was 
wanting to Shakefpeare, and wanted all the genius 
of which the other was pofleffed.' Both of them were 
equally deficient in tafte and elegance, in harmony 
and corrdi&nefs. A fervile copyift of the ancients, 
Johnfon trknflated into bad Englilh the beautiful 
paflages of Vhe Greek and Roman authors, without 
accommodating them to the manners of his age and 
Country. His ‘merit has been ‘tdtally eclipfed by that 
of Shakefpeare, whofe rude genius prevailed over the 

* Invtnirt aim btrbari Jcltn), dtjpontrc a orttarf non nip truditut. Pt> N * 

rude 
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rude art of his cotemporary. The Englifh theatre Appendix, 
has ever luice taken a ftrong tinCture of Shakefpeare’s 
fpirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that 
the nation Ifas undergone from all its neighbours, 
the reproach of barbarifm,, from which its valuable 
productions in fome other parts of learning would 
otherwife have exempted it. Johnfon had a penfion 
of a hundred marks from the king, which Charles 
afterwards augmented to a hundred pounds. He 
died in 1637, aged 63. 

Fairfax has tranflated Talfo with an elegance 
and eafe, and at the fame time with an exaCtnefs, 
which for that age are furprifmg. Each line in the 
original is faithfully rendered by a correfpondent 
line in the tranflation. * Harrington’s tranflation of 
Ariofto is not likewife without its jderit. It is to be 
regretted that thefe poets fhould have imitated the 
Italians in their ftanza, which has a prolixity and uni- 
formity in it that difpleafes in long" performances. 

They had otherwife, as well as Spenfer, who went 
■before tfyem, contributed- much to the polilhing and 
refining o£ Englilh verfification. 

In Donne’s fatires, when carefully infpe&ed, 
there appear fome flafhes of wit and ingenuity ; bujt 
thefe' totally fuffocated and buried by the hardeft 
and mod' uncouth exjpreifion that is any-wherc to be 
met with. * 

If the poetry of the Englilh was fo rude 'and' inv„ 
perfect during that age, we may reafonably expect 
that their profe would be liable Hill to greater ob- 
jeftioiis. Tliough the latter appears the More eafy, 
as it is the more natural method of com^ofition ; it 
has ever in practice been found the mfre rare and 
difficult ; and there ftarcely is an infljjmce in any 
language, that it has reached a degree of perfection 
before the refinement of poetical numbers and ex- 
preffion. Englilh profe, during the reign of James, 
was written with little regard lo the rules of gram- 
mar, and with a total difregard jo the elegance and 

Vol. VI. ’ O harmony 
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Appendix. harni^y^jGf . the period. Stuffed with Latin ferv- 

v tent% vafiS" Quotations, it likewife imitated thofe 
inysriions which, however forcible and gi aceful in 
the ancient languages, are intire] y contrary to the 
idiom of the Engiilh. I ffiali indeed venture to 
affirm, that whatever uncouth phrafes and expref- 
fionss occur in' old books, they v.cre chiefly owing 
to the unformed tafte of the author ; and that the 
language .fpoken in the courts of Elizabeth and 
James was very little different from that which we 
meet with at prefent in good company. Of this 
opinion the little feraps of fpeeches, which are found 
in the parliamentary journals, and which carry an 
air fo oppofite to the .laboured orations, fecni to be 
a fufficient proof; ar.d there want not productions 
of that age whisht, being w ritten by men who were 
not authors by profeffion, retain a very natural man- 
ner, and may give us fome ‘idea of. the language 
which prevailed among men of the world. 1 find! 
particularly mention lir John Davis’s Difcovery, 
Throgmorton’s, Effex’s, gnd Nevil’s letters. In 14, 
more early period, Ciavendifh’s life cj* cardinal 
Wolfey, the pieces that remain c.Mjifhojp Gardiner, 
and Anne Boleyn’s letter to the king, differ little or 
ftolhing from the language of our time. 

Thj. gi t.ri glory of literature in this ifland during 
i]’.e reign o! janu •?, was lord ‘Bacon. lVloll of his 
periornw.ncet. were conipoled .in Latin; though he 
poffeifed neither (lie elegance of that, nor of his 
native tongue. If we eonlider the variety of talents 
difplayedjry this man ; as a public fpeaker, a man 
of buhneik a wit, a courtier, a companion, an au- 
thor, a philiffopher ; he is jullly the object, of great 
admiration, r If we confider «iim merely as an au- 
thor and pndlofopher, tlie light in which ,\ye view 
him at prefent, though very eftimable, he was yet 
inferior to his cotemporary Galibeo, perhaps even to 
Kepler. Bacon poinred out at a diilance tjhe road 
to true philofophy ^ Calilaco both pointed it out-to 
- 13 others, 
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others, and made himfelf confiderable' 

The Er.gUftrman war, ignorant of geometry^ The 
Florentine revived that fcience, excelled in it j and 
was the firft'that applied it, together with experi- 
ment, to natural philofophy. The former rejected, 
with the mod pofitive difdain, the fyftem of Coper- 
nicus : The latter fortified it with new proofs, de- 
rived both from reafon and the fenfes. Bacon’s 
fry Ic is ftiii and rigid : His wit, though fften bril- 
liant, is alfo often unnatural and far-fetched ; and 
he teems to be the original of thofe pointed fimilics 
and longspun allegories which fo much diftijiguilh 
tin Enclilh authors: Galilroo is a lively and agreC- 
•' K 'e, though foinewhat a prolix writer. But Italy, 
not united in any lingle government, and perhaps 
lariated with that literary glory which it has pofiefTed 
both in ancient and .modern times, has too much 
noglefted the renown which it has acquired by giv* 
ing birth to fo great a man. That national fpirit 
Which prevails among the Englilh, an 4 which forms 
their great happinefs, is the enufie why they bellow 
on all theft eminent writers, and on Bacon among 
the reft, fuch primes and acclamations as may often 
appear -partial and exceffivc. lie died in 1626, ip. 
the 66lh year of his age. 

If the reader of Raleigh's h; fiery can have the 
patience to wade through the Jewifii and Rabbinical 
learning which compofe the half of the volumej he 
will find, w hen he comes to the Greek and Reman 
llory, that his pains are not unrewarded. Raleigh 

the belt rqptlel of that ancient ftyle wl/ich fotne 
writers would aftett to revive at prefer^. ’ He was 
beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years. / 

Camden's hiftory *of queen Elizabeth may be 
efteemed good compofition, both for ftyle and mat* 
l, - r * It is written with fijnplicity of expreffion, very 
rare in that age, an*} with a regard to truth. It 
would not perhaps be too much' to affirm, that it 
* Oa js 
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Appendix. j$ ambftg the bell hifcorical produ&ions which have 
yet been compofed by any Englilhman. , It is well 
knowti that the Englifh have not much excelled in 
that kind of literature. He died in 1623, aged 73 


years. . 

We lhall fnention the 'king himfelf at the end of 
thefc Englilh writers ; becaufe that is his place. 


when confidered as an author. It may fafely be af- 
firmed, that the mediocrity of James’s talents in 
literature, joined to the great change in national 
talle, is one caufe of that contempt under which his 
memory labours, and which is often carried by 


party-writei s to a great extreme. It is remarkable 
how different from otvs were the fentiments of the 


ancients with regard to learning. Of the firll twenty 
Roman emperor^ counting from Caefar to Severus, 
i above the half were authors and though few of 
them feem to have been eminent in 'that profeflion, 
it is always remarked to their praife, that by their 
example they gpcouraged literature. Not to men- 
tion Germanicus, and his daughter Agrippina^ perfons.. 
fo nearly allied to the throne, the greater part of 
the clallic writers, whole works refiitiin, were men 
of the higheft quality. As every human advantage 
is‘attended with inconveniences, the change of men’s 
ideas in this particular may probably be afcribed to 
the invention of printing; whiclf has tendered books 
fo common, that even men of flender fortunes can 
have accefs to them. 


That James was but a middling' writer may be 
allowed : \£hat lie was a contemptible one, can by 
no means •be admitted. Whoever will read his Ba- 
filicon Dor'on, particularly the two laft books, the 
true law of fled monarchies, his anfwer to cardinal 
Perron, and almdft alt his fpeeches and meffages to 
parliament, will cqnfefs’ him to. have poffeffed no 
mean genius. If he wrote .concerning witches and 
apparitions; who kl that age did not admit the rea- ' 

lity 
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Kry of tbfife fi&itious beings ? If fee has conipofed A PP fn ^. 
a commentary on the Revelations, and proved tjhe 
pope to be antichrift ; may not afimilar reproach 
be extended to the famous Napier; and even *o 
Newton, at a time when learning was much more 
advanced than during the reign of James ? From 
the groffnefs of its fuperftitions, we may infer the 
ignorance of an age; but never fhould pronounce 
concerning the folly of an individual, from his ad- 
mitting popular errors, confecrated by the appear- 
ance of religion. 

Sucn a i'uperioi'ity do the purfuits of literature;, 
poflefs above every other occupation, that even he 
who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits the 
pre-eminence above thofe that excel the moll in the 
common and vulgar prol'effions. The fpealter of 
the houfe of commons is ufually an eminent lawyer; 
yet the harangue of his majefty will always be found 
much fuperior to that of the fpeaker, in every par- 
liament during this reign. 

Every Tcieno*., as well as polite literature, mufl 
be confidered as being yet in its infancy. Scholaftic 
learning and polemical divinity retarded the growth 
of all true knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the 
preamble of that, deed by which he annexed a falary 
to the mathematical and aftronomical profefiors in 
Oxford, fays, that geometry was almofl totally 
abandoned and unknown in England °. The belt 
learning of that age was the fludy of the ancients. 
Cafaubon, eminent for this lpecies of knowledge, 
was invited over from France by Jam -.s, and en- 
couraged by a penfion. of 300I. a-year, as well as 
by church preferments p . The famous Antonio di 
Oominis, archbifhop of Spalatro, no defpicable 
philofopher, came likewife into England, and af- 
forded great triumph, to the nation, by their gaining 


• Ryrner, tom. xvii. p. »«7. 
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rabw^a profelyte from the pnpifts. But 
the mortifiq$$fep followed foon after: TKie archbi- 
fhop, thougf ^dyanced to fome ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferments \ received not .encouragement fufucient to 
fsJaisfy his ambition : He made his efcape into Italy, 
^nerg he died in confinement. 
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C H A P. I,. 

A parliament at Wcfiminflcr—At Oxford Naval 

expedition again fh Spain Second parliament 

Impeachment, of Buckingham* V. lent tncaf tires of • 

the court War with France- Expedition to 

•the ijle of Rhe. 

% 

N O fooncr had Charles taken into his hands the CHAP. 

reins of government, than he fhoved an 
impatience to afl'emble the great council of the na- J 

lion; and he would gladly, for the fake of difpatch, 17th Mar. 
have called together the fame parliament which had 
iitten under his father, and which lay at that time 
under prorogation. But being told that this nteft- 
1’ure would appear unufual, he ilfued writs for fum- 
moning a new parliament on the yth of May ; and A pailia . 
it was not without regret that the arriv'd of the vv"itmin- 
frineef; Henrietta, whom he had efpoufed by proxy, tt*r. 
obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, l8lh J UTie - 
♦heir meeting till ihe eighteenth of Juije, when 
♦hey ali'embkd at iWellminfler for the djlpateh of 
bu finds. The young prince, unexperienced and 
impolitic, regarded gs fincere all the praifes and 
cardies with which he had been loaded, while aftive 
in procuring the rupture with the houfe of Aullria. 

And befides that he laboured under great neceffities, 
he haftened with alacrity to a period when he might 
} tceive the nioft undoubted t^ftimony of the dutiful 
attachment of his riubjetts. \$is difeourfe to the 
* »0 4 par- 
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fc ; C h a P parliament was full of fimplicity and cordiality. 

L * He tightly mentioned the occafion which Nie had 
forfupply'. He employed no intrigue' to influence 
" the fuffrages of the menibers. He would not even 
allow the ofiicers of the crown who had feats in the 
houfe to mention any particular fum which might 
be expefted by him. Secure of the affections # 
of the commons, he was refolved that their bounty 
fhould be entirely their own deed ; unafked, un- 
folicited ; the genuine fruit of fincere confidence and 
regard. 

The houfe of commons accordingly took into 
confideralion the buficiefs of fupplv,, They knew 
that all the money granted *by the laft parliament 
had been expeilded on naval and military arma- 
ments ; and that great anticipations were likewife 
made on the revenues of the crown. They were 
nor ignorant that Charles was loaded with a large 
debt, contra&ed by his father, who had borrowed 
money both from his own Ribje&s and frorg foreign 
princes. They had learned by experience, that 
the public revenue could with difficulty maintain 
the dignity of the crown, even under the ordinary 
charges of government. They were fenfible that 
the prefent war was very lately the refult of their 
own importunate applications and 'entreaties, and 
that * thc’y had folemnly engaged to fupport their 
fovereign in the management of it. They were 
acquainted with the difficulty of military entcrprifes, 
directed againft the whole houfe of Auftria ; againft 
the king ‘of Spain, poffeffed of the greateft riches 
and molt extenfive dominions of any prince in Eu- 
rope ; againft the emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the 
moil fortunate monarch of his age, who had fubdued 
and aftoniffied Germany by the rapidity of his vic- 
tories. Deep impreffions, they law, mult be made 
♦ * 

» kufh worth, vol. i. p. i <j\. Pari, Hift, vol. vi, p, 346. Frank- 
lyn, p. 108. ' 

by 
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by the Englifh fword, and a vigorous offenfive*w£r chap. 
be waged/againft thei'e mighty potentates, ere they Ll f 
would refign* a principality, which they had now _ \<*x%T 
fully fubdued, and which they held in fecure pot 
feflion, by its being furrounded with all their other 
territories. 


To anfwer, therefore, all thefe great and im- 
portant ends ; to fatisfy their young king«in the fir ft 
requeft which he made them ; to prove their fenfe 
of the many royal virtues, particularly ceconomy, 
with which Chat ies was endowed ; the houfe of 


commons, conduced by the wil'efl: and ableft lena- 
tors that had qyer ilouriflied .in England, thought 
proper to confer on the? king a l'upply of two fubfi- 
dies, amounting to x 12,000 pound? 8 . 

This meafure, wlyeh dil'covers rather a cruel 
mockery of Charles than any ferious delign of fup- 
porting him, appears fo extraordinary, when con- 
fidered in all its circumftances, that it naturally 
fummon^ up our attention, and railes an inquiry 
concerning the caufes of a conduct, unprecedented 
in an Englifh parliament. So numerous an affera- 
bly, compoi’ed of penons of various di fpofitions^ 
was not, it is probable, wholly influenced by the 
fame motives ; and few declared openly their true 
reafon. We fltall, therefore, approach nearer to the 
truth, if we mention all the views which ihtf prelent 
conjuncture could fuggefl to them. 

It is not to be doubted, but fpleen and ill-will 
againft the duke of Buckingham had an 'influence 
with many. * So vafl and rapid a fortune fo little 
merited could not fail to excite public envy ; and, 
howdVer men’s shatred might have been fufpended 
for a moment while the duke’s conduct feetned to 


gratify their paflions: and their prejudices, it was 
impoflible for him. long, to prel'erve the affeCtions of 
the people. His influence *ov^pr the modelly of 

* A fubfidy was now fallen to abwtf 56,000 pounds. Cabbda, 
P* *H» firft edit. ’ 
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c u A P. Charles exceeded even that which he had acquired 
v over the wcaknefs of James j nor was ;Viv public 

46*5. meafure conduced but by his conn led and direction. 
His vehement temper prompted him to iai!'e fud- 
denly to the highelt elevation his flatterers and 
dependents: And upon the lealt occulicn of dif- 
pleafure, he threw them down with equal impel u- 
ofity and violence. Implacable in his hatred ; lickle 
in his friendlhips : AH men were either regarded as 
his enemies, or dreaded loon to become iuch. The 
whole power of the kingdon was grafped by his in- 
iatiable hand ; while he both engrotied the intirc 
confidence of his mailer, and hcjfj, invellcd in his 
finglc perfon, the moll cohliderable offices of the 
crown. * 

However the ill-humour pf the commons might 
have been increafed by thefe confiderations, we are 
not to fuppofe them the foie motives. The Jail 
parliament of James, amidlt all their joy and felti- 
vity, had given him a fupply very dilprqportioned 
to his demand and to the occafion. ArftJ as every 
houfe of coflimons which was elected during forty 
years, fucceeded to all the palfions and principles of 
their predeceffors j we ought rather to account for 
this obftinacy from the general fituation of the 
kingdom during that whole period, 'than from any 
circumftances which attended this particular con- 
juncture. 

The nation was very little accullomcd at that 
time to the burden of taxes, and had pever opened 
their purfes in any degree for fupporting their fove- 
reign. Even Elizabeth, notwithltanding her vigour 
and frugality, and the nccefliiry wars in which Ihe 
was engaged, had reafon to complain of the com- 
mons in this particular ; nor could the authority of 
that princefs, which was otherwife almoft abfolute, 
ever extort from t,heirt the requifite fupplies. Ha- 
bits, more than rca'fcpiyj we find in every thing to be 
the' governing piinarfle of ma/Rind. In this view 

' likewife 
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likewifc the finking of the value of fubfidies •■mull CHAP, 
he confidfkred as a lofs , to the king. The parlia- . L * f 
ment, fwayed* by cuhom, would not augment their jSjj, 
number in the fame proportion. 

i m: puritanical party, though difguifqd, had a 
great authority over the kingdom ; and many of 
;K' leaders among the com nv. his had fccretly em- 
braced the ligid tenets of that feel.’ All 4 hefe were 
di'gu'ded with the court, both by the prevalence of 
the principles of civil liberty effcntiul to their party, 
and on account of the reflraint under which they 
were held by the eltablifhed hieiarchy. In order to 
fortify himfelf .tigainf! the relent men t of James, 
Buckingham had affedfcd popularity, and entered 
dm i he cabals of the puritans : But* being fecure of 
•In coidukniv of Charles, he had farce abandoned 
this parly ; and on that account was the more ex- 
polcu to their hatred and releutineut. Though the 
■.■dig ions irhemes of many of the puritans, when ex- 
nluiiu'd, appear pretty frivolous, we are not thence 
to imagine that they were purfued by none but 
p-. if .ns of weak underftandir.gs. Stunt! men of the 
j .1 ■: iirt-ft parts and mart extent! ve know ledge that the 
nation at this time produced, could not enjoy any 
|\;.ce of mind ; bccaufc obliged to bear prayers 
ofllied up to ih*e Divinity by a pridfc covered with- 
a white linen vellment. '* • 

dun match with France, and the articles in fa- 
vour or catholics, which were fufpecled to be in 
tiie treaty, were like wife cattles of difgulf to this 
whole party : Though it mult be remarked, that 
the coiuiexions with that crown were much lei's ob- 
noxiolis to the proteilints, and Id's agreeable to the 
ofti holies, than the alliance formerly projected with 
Spain, and were therefore received rather with plea- 
lure than diffathfadion. 

To all thefe caufes we mftfl: /et add another of 
confuferable moment. The I'loule of commons, v .- 

ma \ 
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c ii a P. may obferve, was ajmoft entirely governed by a fef 

^ L ' - of men of the moft uncommon capacity,'' and the 
i 6»5. largeft views : Men who were now formed into a 
regular party, and united, as well by fixed aims 
and projects, as by the hardfhips which fome of 
them had undergone in profecution of them. 
Among thefe, we may mention the names of fir Ed- 
ward Coke, fir Edwin Sandys, fir Robert Philips, 
fir Francis Seymour, fir Dudley Digges, fir John 
Elliot, fir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, and 
Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm regard to 
liberty, thefe generous patriots faw with regret an 
unbounded power excrcifed by the .crown, and were 
refolved to feize the opportunity which the king’s 
necelfities offered them, of reducing the preroga- 
tive within more reafonable. compafs. Though 
their anceflors had blindly given way to practices 
and precedents favourable to kingly power, and had 
been able, notwithftanding, to preferve fome fmall 
remains of liberty ; it would be impofliWe, they 
thoughts when all thefe pretenfions were methodized, 
and profecuted by the increafing knowledge of the 
age, to maintain any fhadow of popular govern- 
ment, in oppofition to fuch unlimited authority in 
the fovereign. It was neceflary to fix a choice: 
Either to abandon entirely the privileges of the peo- 
ple, tor fo fecure them by firmer and more precife 
barriers than the conftitution had hitherto provided 
for them. In this dilemma, meh of fuch afpiring 
geniufes, tmd fuch independent fortunes could not 
long deliberate': They boldly embraced the fide of 
freedom, and refolved to grant no fupplies to their 
neceffitous prince without extorting conceflions in 
favour of "civil liberty. 1 he end they efteemed 
beneficent and noble : The means, regular and con- 
fiitutional. To grant or refule fupplies was the un- 
doubted privilege V?f the commons. And as' all 
human governments^ particularly thofe of a mixed 

frame. 
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frame, are in continual fluctuation, it was as natural ciiap. 
in their opinion, and allowable, for popular aflem- . _ L ; j 
blies to J^ke advantage of favourable incidents, ixt ,6i Sl 
order to fecure the fubjeft ; as for the monarchs, in 
order to extend their own authority. With pleafure 
they beheld the king involved in a foreign war,, 
which rendered him every day more dependent pa 
the parliament; while at the fame time the Situa- 
tion of the kingdom, even without any military pre- 
parations, gave it fufEcient fecurity againft all in- 
vafion from foreigners. Perhaps too, it had partly 
proceeded from expectations of this nature, that the 
popular leaders had been fo urgent for a rupture 
with Spain ; nor is it credible, that religious zeal 
could fo far have* blinded all of them as to make 
them difeover in fuch a mealure any’ appearance of 
necellity, or any hopes > of fuccefs. 

But, however natural all thefe fentiments might 
appear to the country-party, it is not to be imagin- 
ed that Charles would entertain the fame ideas. 

Strongly prejudiced in favour of the duke, whom 
he had heard fo highly extolled in parliament, he 
could not conjecture the caufe of fo fuddfcn an alter- 
ation in their opinions. And when the war which 
they themfelves had fp earneftly folicited, was at laft * 
commenced, the immediate defertion of their fove- 
rcign could not but feem very unaccountable. Even 
though no farther, motive had been fufpeCted, the 
refufal of fupply in fuch circumftances would na- 
turally to. him, appear cruel and deceitful : But when 
he perceived that this .meafure proceeded from an 
intention of incroaching on his authority, he failed 
not to regard thefe claims as highly criminal and 
traiterons. ^'hofe lofty* ideas of monarchical power 
which were very commonly adopted during that. 

^ge, and to which the ambiguous nature of the. 
knglilh conftitution gave fo plaufible an appearance. 

Were firmly riveted 1» Charles { ami, however mo- 
il \ / derate 
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c H r A p • temp er, the natural and unavoidable pie 

^ _ \ . po^eraons 6f felf-Iove, joined to the fate uniform 

*6»s. precedents in favour of prerogative, had made him 
regard his political tenets as certain and uncontro- 
verted. Taught to Confider even fhe ancient laws" 
and conftitutiofl more as lines to direct his conduct, 
than barriers to with ft and his power ; a conspiracy 
to ereQ: new rSmparts in order to ftraitfpi his autho- 
rity appealed but one degree removed from open 
> fedition and rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes 
was fuch a defign, that he lee ms even unwilling to 
nth July, impute it to the commons: And ii;< ugh he was 
conftrained to adjourn the parliament by reafon of 
the plague, which at* that time r« ( ; d 1:1 London; 
he immediately^ re-afTcmbicd them at Oxtord, and 
made a new attempt to gain from them loinc iup- 
iftAuguft. plies in fuch an urgent necetfky. 

Parliament ChXbi.ls now found liimfelf obliged to depart 
at Oxford. fj om that delicacy which he had formerly main- 
tained. By himfelf or his minifters, he entered hue 
a particular detail both of the alliances which he 
had formed^ and of the military operations which 
he had projected u . He told the parliament, that 
by a promife of fubfidies, he had engaged the king 
of Denmark to take part in the war ; that this mo- 
narch intended to enter Germany by the north, and 
to roufe to arms thofe princes who impatiently 
longed Tor an opportunity of aliening the liberty of 
the empire ; that Mansfeldt had undertaken to pe- 
netrate with an Englifh army into the Palatinate, 
and by flhat quarter to excite the members of the 
evangelical union ; that the States mu(l be fyppQitcd 
in the unequal warfare which t they maintained with 
Spain ; that no lefs a fum than 700,000' pounds 
a-year had been found, by computation, requifite for 
all thefe purpofes ; that the maintenance of the fleet, 
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and the defence of Ireland, demanded^* h.a P. 

expence of 400,000 pounds;' that he himfel£.hafl 1 3 ? > a 

already eyhaufted and anticipated in the public-gar* i6» s . 
vice his whola revenue, and had fcarcely left fufli- 
cient for the daily fubfiftence of himfelf and his 
family w ; that on his acceffion to the crown, he 
found a debt of above 300,000 pounds, contraftcd 
bv his father in fupport of the palatine ; and that, 
while prince of Wales, he had himfelf fontrafted 
debts, not with (landing his great frugality, to the 
amount of 70,000 pounds, which he had expended 
entirely on naval and military armaments. After 
mentioning all thefe facts, the king even conde- 
icended tp ufe entreaties. lie fcxid, that this requeft 
was the firft that Tie had»cvcr made them; that he 
was young and in the common corneal of his reign ; 
and if he now met with kina and dutiful ufage, it 
uould endear to him the ufe of parliaments, and 
would for ever prefer ve an entire harmony between 
him and his people x . 

To thefe reafons the commons remained inexora- 
ble. Nofvithftanding that the king’s irtcafures, on 
the fuppofition of a foreign war, which they had 
lonftantly demanded, were altogether unexception- 
able, they obftinalely refufed any farther aid. Some* 
members favourable to the court having infilled on 
an addition of two fifteenths to the former fupply, 
even this pittance was refufed y ; though -ft was 
knowm that a fleet and army were lying at Portf- 
mouth jui great want of pay and proviiions ; and that 
Buckingham, the admiral, and the treafureirof the 
navy, had advanced on their own credit near a hun- 
dred thoufahd pounds for the fea-fervice '. Befides 
all their other motives,* the houfe of commons had 

w Pari. Hift. \ro1 . v\. p. 396. 

x Ritfti. vol.i. p. tfy, 178, &c. Pari, Hi ft. vo). vi. p. 399. 

Prai.klyn, p, xc >8> 109. Jouin. io Aug. i6« 3. 

r Rufli. vol. i, p. 190, **Parlj Hid. vgl.vu p. 3«*o. 
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chap. nSctd^'adifcovery which, as they wanted but a pre. . 

. l “ tenge for their refufal, inflamed them .Againft the 
i6»j. coif ft and .againft the duke of Buckingham 

When James defer ted the Spanifh alliance, and 
courted that of France^ he had promifed to fumifh 
Lewis, who was entirely deftitute of naval force, 
with one fhip of war, together with feven armed 
veffels hired from the merchants. Thefe the French 
court had. pretended they would employ againft the 
Genoefe, who being firm and uferul allies to the 
Spanilh monarchy, were naturally regarded with an 
evil eye both by the king of France and of Eng- 
land. When thefe veffels by Charles’s orders ar- 
rived at Diepe, then? arofe a ftrong fufpicion that 
they were to ferve againft RocFielle. The failors 
were inflamed/ That race of men, who are at pre- 
fent both carelefs and ignorant in all matters of re- 
ligion, were at that time only ignorant. They drew 
up a remonftrance to Pennington, their commander ; 
and figning all their names in a circle, left he fhould 
difcovcr the ring-leaders, they laid it ,under his 
prayer-book. Pennington declared, that he would 
rather be hknged in England for difobedience, than 
fight againft his brother proteftants in France. The 
"whole fquadron failed immediately to the Downs. 
There they received new orders from Buckingham, 
lord admiral, to return to Dieptf. As the duke 
knew That authority alone would not fuffice, he em- 
ployed much art and many fubtilties to engage 
them to obedience ; and a rumour which was fpread 
that peace had been concluded between the French 
king and the hugongts, aflifted him in his purpofe. 
When they arrived at Diepe they found that they 
had been deceived. Sir FCrdinando Gorged, who 
commanded one of the veffels, broke through and 
returned to England. All the officers and failors of 
all the other (hips, notwithstanding great offers made 
them by the French. immediately deferted. One 
gunner alone preferred duty towards his king to the 

caufe 
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caufe of religion ; and he was afterwa^ds>lti%d in CHAP, 
charging a cannon before Rochelle V* The" rare r 

which hijforians have taken to Record this frivolous i ot$. 
event, proves* with what pleafure the news was re- 
ceived by the nation. , 

The houfe of commons, xHien informed of thefe 
tranfattions, fhewed the fame attachment with the 
failors for the proteftant religion ; rtor was their zeal 
much better guided by reafon and found policy. It 
was not confidered, that it was highly probable the 
king and the duke themfelves had here been de- 
ceived by the artifices of France, nor had they any 
hoftile intention againft the hugonots ; that were it 
otherwifc'j'yet -na'.ohtjtheif meafures be juftified by 
the moft obvious and * mod received maxims of 
civil policy ; that if the force of Spain were really 
fo exorbitant as the commons imagined, the 
French monarch was the only prince that ’could 
oppofe its progrefs, and 'preferve the balance of 
Europe ; that his power was at prefent fettered by 
the hugonots, who being poffefled of many privi- 
leges and £ven of fortified towns, formed an empire 
within his empire, and kept him in perpetual jea- 
loufy and inquietude ; that an infurre&ion had been, 
at that time wantonly and voluntarily formed by 
their leaders, who, bang difgufted in fome court 
intrigue, took advantage of the never-failing pre- 
tence Of religion, in order to cover their rebellion j 
that the Dutch, influenced by thefe views, had or- 
dered a fOuadron of twenty mips to join the French 
flea, employed againft the inhabitants of Rochelle b ; 
that the Spaitifh ihotiarch, fenfible of the fame con- 
fequences, ftcretty fupported the proteftants in 
France ; and that all princes had ever facrificed to 
reafons of ftatethe ‘inter efts of their religion in fo- 
reign countries. All thefe obvious confiderations 

* Franklyn, p. 109. Ruflw Vol. i. p* *75>/76> Ac 3*5, 3*6, &e. 
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C H l A P ’ fio influence. Great murmurs and difcontehts 
v, — /-_f ftill prevailed in parliament. The hugonots, though 
jfiaj. they had no ground of complaint againft tfieuFrench 
court, were thought to he as much emi'led to aflift- 
ance from England, as if they had taken arms in . 
defence of their liberties and religion againft the 
perfecuting rage of the catholics. And it plainly 
• appears from this incident, as well as from many 
others, that of all European nations, ‘the Britilh 
were at that time, and till long after, the nroft 
under the influence of that religious fpirit which 
tends rather to inflame bigotry than increafe peace 
and mutual charity. 

On this occafion, t the commons renewgd their 
eternal complaints againft the*gr<JMh of 1 popery, 
which was ever «the chief of their grievances, and 
now their only one c . They demanded a drift exe- 
cution of the penal laws againft the catholics, and 
remonftrated againft fome late pardons granted to 
priefts d . They attacked Montague, one of the 
king’s chaplains, on account of a moderate book 
which he had lately publiflred, and which, 1 to their 
great difguftj faved virtuous catholics, as well as 
other chrillians, from eternal torments e . Charles 
gkve them a gracious and a compliant anfwer to all 
their remohftrances. He was, however, in his 
• heart, extremely averfe to thde furious menfures. 
Thought a determined proteftant by principle as 
well as inclination, he had entertained no violent 
horror againft popery ; and a little humanity, he 
thought ,-uvas due by the nation to the, religion of 
their ancuftors. That degree of liberty which is 
now indulged to catholics, though a party much 
more obnoxious than during the reign of the Stuarts, 
it fuited neither with Charles’s fentiments, nor the 
humour of that age, to allow them. An abatement 

« Franklyn, p. 3, &c. g 
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cf the more rigorous laws was all he intended ; and 
his engagements with France, notwithftanding that 
their regular execution had never been promii'cd or 
cxpe&ed, required of him fome indulgence. But 
fo unfortunate was this prince, that no meafure 
embraced during his whole reign was ever attended 
with more unhappy and more fatal confequences. 

Tiif. extreme rage againft popery was a litre cha- 
rafteriftic of putitanifnu The houfe of commons 
difcovered other infallible fymptoms of the preva- 
lence of that party. They petitioned the king -for 
replacing fuch able clergy as had been filenced for 
want of con for mit y to the ceremonies f . They alfo 
enafted laws for tfi^ifricfe obfervance of Sunday, 
which the Puritans affe&cd to call the Sabbath, and 
which they fanflified by the moll melancholy indo- 
lence 1 '. It is to be remarked, that the different 
appellations of this feftivai were at that time known 
fymbols of the different parties. 

The king finding that the parliament was re- 
vived to grVit him no fupply, and would furnifh 
him with nothing but empty proteftations df duty h , 
or dil'agreeable complaints of grievances ; took ad- 
vantage of the plague which began to appear at 
Oxford, and on that pretence immediately diffolved 
them. By .jfini filing the feffion with a diffolution, 
inllead of % prorogation, he fufficiently expreTTed 
his difpleafure at their conduct. 

, 1 o fupply the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 
iffued privy-feals for borrowing money Iron/* hi* 

f RufWorth, vol.i. . ifll. 6 » Car. I. cap. i. Journ. 

41 J ' b Franklyn, p. 113. Kuihworth, voh i. 

P * } f ;o. 

^ 1 I he pl.tgiie was restly fo violent, thru it had been moved Id fht 
wife at the regiuning ut the (eihon, to petition the king to adjourn 
Join n. 2 1 June 1625, So it was impoflible to enter upon 
nl-tryarces, even it there h,ui been ahy. The only bn finds ot the 
V 41 " nunt was to give luppiy, which was fo much wanted by the 
ln fr» «n cider to cany on thewai in whieh tftey bjU engaged him. 
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fubje&s *. The advantage reaped by this expe- 
dient was a fmall compensation for 'the difguft 
which it occafioned : By means, however, of that 
fupply, and by other expedients, he was, though 
with difficulty, enabled to equip his fleet. It con- 
fifted of eighty vefTels great and fmall ; and carried 
on board an army of 10,000 men. Sir Edward 
Cecil, lately created vifcount Wimbleton, was in- 
truded with the command. He failed immediately 
for Cadiz, and found the bay full of Spanifh fhips 
of grqat value. He either neglefted to attack thefe 
fliips, or attempted it prepofteroufly. The army 
was landed and a fo/t taken : But the undifciplined 
foldiers, finding ftore of .wfne,*~dould^ not be re- 
ftrained from* the utraoft excefles. Farther flay 
appearing fruitlefs, they were reimbarked ; and the 
fleet .put to fea with an intention of intercepting the 
Spanifh galleons. But the plague having feized the 
feamen and foldiers, they were obliged to abandon 
all hopes of this prize, and return to England. 
Loud complaints were made againfi: th% court for 
ihtrufting «fo important a command to a man like 
Cecil, whom, though he polleiTed great experience,* 
the people, judging by the event, elleemed of dea- 
der capacity *. 

Charles, having failed of fo«rich a pprize, was 
obliged again to have recourfe to a parliament. 
Though the ill fuccefs of his enterprifes diminifhed 
his authority, and fhewed every day more plainly 
the imprudence of the Spanifh war ; though the in- 
creafe of his neceffities rendered him more depend- 
ent, and more expofed to the encroachments of the 
commons ; he was refolved to try once more that 
regular and conftitutional expedient for fupply- 
Perhaps too, a little political art, which- at that 
time he praftifed, was much trufled to. He had 
named four p<^mle^ leaders, fheriffs of counties ; 

* Rufh. to!, i. p. 192. Pari. Hi ft. vol. vi. p.407. 
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fir Edward Coke, fir Robert Philips, fir Thomas 
WentwoAh, and fir Francis Seymour; and, though 
the queftion had been formerly much contefted 
tie thought that he had by jhat means incapacitated 
them from being elected members. But his inten- 
tion being fo evident, rather put the commons 
more upon their guard. Enow of patriots (till re- 
mained to keep up the ill-humour of the houfe; and 
men needed but little inftruftion or rhetoric to re- 
commend to them practices which increafed then- 
own importance and confideration. The weaknefs 
of the court alfo could not more evidently appear 
than by^-bsing ,r<?d.uced to ufe fo ineffectual an 
expedient, in order to dbtain an influence over the 
commons. * 

The views, therefore, of the laft parliament were 
immediately adopted; as if the fame men had been 
every where elected, and no time had intervened 
fince their meeting. When the king laid before the 
hefefe his, necelfities, and aiked for fupply, they 
immediately voted him three fubfidies and three 
. fifteenths ; and though they afterwards* added one 
fubfidy more, the fum was little proportioned to the, 
greatnefs of the occafion, and ill fitted to promote 
thofe views of fuccefs and glory for which the 
young prince iff his firft enterprife fo ardently 
longed. But this circumftance was not the* mbit 
difagreeable one. The fupply was only voted by 
the commons. The palling of that vote into a law 
was referved till the end of the feflion ". A'"condi- 
tion was thereby made, in a very undifguif&i man- 
ner, with their fovereign. Under colour of redreff- 
mg grievances, which during this Ihort reign could 
not be very numerous, they were to proceed in re- 

. m .J t ’* *l , way* an expreft chufe in the writ of fummone, that no 
IVP *l ia ll chofen i but the contrary p%i£tice had often prevailed. 

A) Ewes, p. 38. V e t ftill great doubts wvre entertained on this head* 
ec journ, 9 April 1614. n Journ.^7 March 16*6. 
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C H j^ P ' gulfing and controlling every part of .government 
u - which difpleafed them: And if the king' either cut 

i6»6. them fhort in this undertaking, or Vefufed compli- 

ance with their demands, he mull not expect any 
fupply from the commons. Great diffatisfaclion 
was expreffed by Charles at a treatment which he 
deemed fo harlh and undutiful 0 . But his urgent 
neceffitie? obliged him to fubmit ; and he waited 
with patience, obferving to what fide - they would 
turnthemfelves. 

ImgncV The duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious 
Bucking- to t ^ ie public, became every day more unpopular, 
ham. by the fymptoms which appeared .hpfb-cf his want 

of temper and prudence,* and of the uncontrolled 
afeendant which he had acquired over his mailer p . 
Two violent attacks he was obliged this feflion to 
fultain ; one from the earl of Briltol, another from 
the houfe of commons. 

As long as James lived, Briftol, fecure of the 
concealed favour of that monarch, had expreffed all 
duty and obedience ; in expectation tha L an oppor- 
tunity woldd offer of reinllating himfelf in his. 
former credit and authority. Kven after Charles’s 
acceflion, he defpaircd not. He lubmitted to the 
king’s commands of remaining at his country-feat, 
and of abfenting himfelf from parliament. Many 
trials he made to regain the good opinion of his 
mailer ; but finding them all fruitlefs, and obferv- 
ing Charles to be entirely governed by Bucking- 
ham, " l his implacable enemy, he refolved no longer 
to keep any meafures with the court. A new Ipirit, 
he faw, and a new power, arifing in the nation; and 

t 

• Pailiamtntary vol. vi. jj. 449. Rufhwonh, vol. i* 
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P his credit with the king had given him inch influence, that the 
luid no IcJb than twe nty proxies granted him this parli?»renr by To 
many which occc'btT-ui a vote, that no peer fhonhl have 
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to thefe f}<? was determined for the future to truft'for chap. 
his fecuiity ayd protedion. _ L ' 

, When the parliament was fummoned, Charles, i6*6. 
by a ftrctch of prerogative*, had given orders that 
no writ, as is cuftomary, ftiould be fent to Briftol <I . 

That nobleman applied to the houfe of lords by 
petition; and craved their good offices with the King 
for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the 
realm. His writ was fent him, but accompanied 
with a letter from the lord keeper, Coventry, com- 
manding him in the king’s name to abfent himfelf 
from parliament. This letter Briftol conveyed to 
the lordsr^flf^afktu ’ad.vice how to proceed in fo 
delicate a fituation r . The king’s prohibition was 
withdrawn, and Briftol took his feat. Provoked at 
tliele repeated inftaneds of vigour, which the. court 
denominated contumacy, Charles ordered his attor- 
ney-general to enter an accufation of high treafon 
againft him. By way of recrimination, Briftol ac- 
cufed Buckingham of high treafon. Both the earl’s 
defence of himfelf and accufation of the duke re- 
main * ; and, together with i’ojne original letters (till 
extant, contain the fulleft and molt authentic ac-* 
count of all the negotiations with the houfe of 
.Auflria. From, the whole, the great imprudence 
of the duke evidently appears, and the fwayof .his 
ungovernable paffions ; but it would be difficult to 
colled: thence any adion which in the eye of the 
law could be deemed a crime; much lefs. could 
fubjed him to the penalty of treafon. . 

The impeachment of the commons was ftill lefs 
dangerous to the duka, were it eftimated by the 
llandard of law and equity. The houfe, after hav- 
ing voted upon fome queries of Dr. Turner’s, that 
common fame was a fufficient ground of accufat'wn by 

\ » 

s Rufhworth, vol. i, p. / 
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C H r A **' ^ ^Minions \ proceeded to frame regular articles 

v> __ 1 . f againft Buckingham. They accufcd him *^>f having 
i«a6. united many offices in his perfon; of having bought 
two of them; of neglefling to guard the feas, ini 
fomuch that many merchant-ffiips had fallen into- 
the .hands of the enemy ; of delivering (hips to the 
French king iAhrder to ferve againft the hugonots; 
of being employed in the fale of honours and offices; 
of accepting extenfive grants from the crown; of 
procuring many titles of honour for his kindred ; 
and of adminiftering phyfic to the late king without 
acquainting his phyficians. All thefe articles ap- 
peal, from comparing the ac£y(atiqn,;wd reply, to 
be either frivolous, or falfe, or both*. The only 
charge which fcould be regarded as important was, 
that he had extorted a fura Qf ten thousand pounds 
from -the Eaft-India company, and that he had con- 
fifcated fome goods belonging to French merchants, 
on pretence of their being the property of Spaniih. 
The impeachment never - came to a full determina- 
tion ; fo that it is difficult for us to givfc a decifive 
opinion with regard to thefe articles. But it muft 
be confeffed, that the duke’s anfwer in thefe parti- 
' culars, as in all the reft, is fo dear and latisfa&ory, 
that it is impoffible to refufe our aifent to it His 
faults and blemiffies we/e in many refpofts very 
greats but rapacity and avarice were vices with 
which he was entirely unacquainted. 

It is remarkable that the commons, though fo 
much"at a lofs to find articles of charge againft 
Buckingham, never adoptetfjBriftol’s accufation, or 
’ impeached the duke for his conduct in the Spaniih 
treaty, the moft ' blamahle circumftance ' in his 
whole life. He had real’on to believe the Spaniards 
fincere in their profeffions ; yet, in order to gratify 


' Ru(h worth, vol. i. p.'i y. Whitlocke, p, j. 
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his private # paflions, he had hurried hisJ^ftis^tjnd CHAP 
his country into a war pernicious to the ( interms of 
both. But £6 riveted throughout the nation were t 6tt. 
-the prejudices with regard to Spanith deceit and 
falfehood, that very few of the commons feeiji as 
yet to have been convinced that they had been fe- 
duced by Buckingham’s narrative ; A certain proof 
that a difcovery of this nature was riot, as is ima- 
gined by feveral hiftorians, the cau r e of fo fudden 
and furprifing a variation in the meafures of the 
parliament 

While the commons were thus warmly engaged 
aprainftmRq ckin Vham. the king feemed defirous. of 
embracing every Opportunity by which he could ex- 
prefs a contempt and disregard for -them. No one 
was at that time fufficiently fenfible of the great 
weight which the commons bore in the balance of 
the conftitution. The hiftory of England had 
never hitherto afforded one inftance where any great 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the 
lower houfe. And as their rank, both confidered 
in a body and as individuals, was but «the fecond in' 
the kingdom; nothing lefs than fatal experience 
could engage the Englifh princes to pay a due re- 
gard to the inclinations of that formidable affembly. 

The earl of* Suffolk, chancellor of the univerfity 
of Cambridge, dying about this time, Buckingham, 
though lying under impeachment, was yet, by 
means of court-intereft, chofen in his place. The 
commons refented and loudly complained of this 
affront; and the more to enrage them, the king 
himfelf wrote a letter to the univerfity, extolling the 
dukfc, and giving them thanks for his election". 

The lord-keeper, in the king’s name, exprefsly 
commanded the houfe not to meddle with his mi- 
nifter and fervant, Buckingham ; and ordered them 

u See note [TJ at the end of th'. volume* 
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C H . A P ‘ t0 in a few days, the bill which they had be- 

t gun for the fubfidies, and to make fome addition 

if »6. to them ; otherwife they muft not expect to fit any 
longer x . And though thefe harffi commands were 
endeavoured to be explained and mollified, a few 
days after, by a fpeech of Buckingham’s y , they 
failed not to leave a difagrceable impreifion behind 
them. * 

Besides a more (lately ftyle which Charles in 
general affected to this parliament than to the lad, 
he went fo far in a meffage, as to threaten the 
commons, that if they did not furjiifh him with 
fupplies, he Ihould bs* obliged. Ip. ■'tounfi.h. 

This language was fufficienfly clear : Yet, left any 
ambiguity fhould remain, fir Dudley Carleton, vice- 
chamberlain, took care to explain it. “ I pray you 
“ confider,” faid he, “ what thefe new counfels 
•* are, or may be. I fear to declare thofc that I 
**■ conceive. In all Chrillian kingdoms, you know 
* £ that parliaments were in«ufe antiently, by which 
* e thofe kingdoms were governed in a ntoft flou- 
“ rifiiing mtfnner ; until the monarchs began to 
* e know their own ftrength, and feeing the turbu- 
<<f> lent fpirit of their parliaments, at length they by 
“ little and little began to (land on their preroga- 
“ tives, and at laft overthrew the parliaments, 
‘ J throughout Chriftendom, except here only with 

“ us. Let us be careful then to preferve the 

“ king’s good opinion of parliaments, which bring- 
“ eth futrh happinefs to the nation, an$ makes vs 
** envied of all others, while there is this fweetnefs 
‘ c between his majefty and the commons; left we 
“ lofe the repute of a free people by our turbulency 
<e in parliament z .” Thefe imprudent fuggeftions 
father gave warning than ftruck terror. A preca- 

* P*rl. Hift. vol. vi. p. 4-44> ( 

y J«l. ihici. ji. 4'ci. Rufliwurih, vol.i. p. 4*5. Franfelyn, p- 118. 
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rious liberty, the commons thought, which was to c H A p * 
be prefervcd by unlimited coinplaifance, was no 
liberty it alh And it was neceffary, while yet in «6a6. 
their power, to fccflre the conftitution by fuch in- 
vincible barriers, that no king or minifter Ihould 
ever, for the future, dare to fpeak fuch a language 
to any parliament, or even entertain fuch a project 
againit them. . 

Two members of the houfe, fir Dudley Digges 
and fir John Elliott, who had been employed as 
managers of the impeachment againit the duke, were 
thrown into prifon \ The commons immediately 
declared»«{J} 3 ^ they would proceed no farther upon 
bufinefs, till they had fat is faction in their privileges. 

Charles alleged, as the reafon of this nteahme, cer- 
tain feditious expreljions, which, he laid, had, in . 
their a-ccufation of the duke, dropped from thefe 
members. Upon inquiry it appeared that no fuch 
exprefiions had been ufed \ The' members were 
relealed, and the king reaped no other benefit from 
this ataanpt than to exafperate the houfe ftill far- 
ther, and to Ihew fouie degree of precipitancy and 
jndiferetion. 


Movi- i) by this example, the houfe of peers were 
roufed from their inactivity; and claimed liberty 
for the earl of Arundel, who had been lately con- 
fined in the Tower. After many fruitlefs <?vafious, 
the king, though fomewhat ungracefully, was at 
lait obliged to comply®. And xn this incident it 
fufliciently appeared, that the lords, how* little l’o 
$ver inclined to popular courfes, were nor wanting 
in a juft fenfe of their own dignity. 

Tl-ir ill-humour df the commons, thus wantonly 


irritated by the court, and finding no gratification 
in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, fought 
Other pbjecls on which it might exert itfelf. The 

V 
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C H l A P ' nev ® r *^‘^ n g cry of popery here ferved them in 
v __1 f ftead. They again claimed the execution of the 
1626. penal laws again ft catholics ; and they preiented to 
the king a lilt of perfons intrufted with offices, molt' 
■of them infignificant, who were either convicted or 
fufpe&ed recufants d . In this particular, they had, 
perhaps, fome reafon to blame the king’s conduit. 
He had pjomifed to the laft houfe of commons a 
redrefs of this religious grievance: But he was apt, 
in imitation of his father, to imagine that the par- 
liament, when th"y failed of fupplying his necef- 
fities, had, on their part, freed him from the ob- 
ligation of a ftriit performance.^ ^LJO*w odium, 
likewife, by thefe rcprefentations,* was attempted to 
be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, who 
had great influence over him!,, was a profeffed ca- 
tholic;, his wife was not free from fufpicion : And 
the indulgence given to catholics was of courfe fup- 
pofed to proceed entirely from his credit and autho- 
rity. So violent was the bigotry of the tirpes, that 
it was thought a fufficient reafon for difqualifying 
any one froih holding an office, that his wife, or 
relations or companions were papifts, though he 
Kimfelf was a conformifl c . 

It is remarkable, that perfecution was here chiefly 
* pufhed on by laymen; and that the church was 
willing to have granted more liberty than would be 
allowed by the commons. The reconciling doc- 
trines likewife of Montague failed not anew to meet 
with fevfcre cenfures from that zealous aflembly f . 

The next attack made by the commons, had it 
prevailed, would have proved decifive. They were 
preparing a remonftrance agdinft the levying of 
tonnage and poundage without confent of parlia- 
ment. This article, together with the new inipo- 
fitions laid on merchan^life by James, conflituted 

d Fianklyn, p. 195. Rufh worth. 
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near half of the crown-revenues ; and by depriving chap. 
the king. Of thefe refources, they would haVe re- . a 
duced pim to total fubjettion and dependence. x6*«. 
"While they retained fuch a pledge, befides the fup- 
ply already promifed, they, were fure that nothing 
could be refufed them. Though after canvailing 
the matter near three months, they found them- • 
felves utterly incapable of fixing any legal crime 
upon the duke, they regarded him as an* unable and 
perhaps a dangerous minifter ; and they intended to 
prefent a petition, which would then have been 
equivalent to a command, for removing him from 
his majefty’s perfon and councils 

The k*iiig -was -alarmed at the yoke which he faw 
prepared for him. iWkingham’.s foie guilt, he 
thought, was the being his friend and favourite 1 *. 

All the other complaints againft him were mere 
pretences. A little before, he was the idol of the 
people. No new crime had fince been difeovered. 

After the moll diligent inquiry, prompted by the 
great eft malice, the fihalleft appearance of guilt 
could not be fixed upon him. What yiea, he afked, 
mull all mankind entertain of his honour, fhould 
he facrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary con- 
fiderations ? What farther authority fhould he retain 
in the nation, jvere he capable, in the beginning of . 
his reign, to give, in fo fignal an inftancp, fuch 
matter of triumph to his enemies, and difco.urage- 
ment to his adherents ? To-day the commons 
pretend to wreft his minifter from him. To-morrow 
they will attack fome bi arch of his prerogative. 

By their remonftrances, and promifes, and protefta- 
tion§, they had engaged the crown in a var. As 
foon as they faw a retreat impoflihle, without wait- 
ing, for new incidents, without covering thcmfclves 
with new pretences, they immediately det 'uod him, 
and refufed him all reafoh; hip^y. U was evi- 

% Ruth wot tli, vol. i. p, 40;^ 
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C H r A P ’ ^ ent » they defired nothing fo much as to fee 
f v * him plunged in inextricable difficulties, fcf which 
1616, they intended to take advantage. To f fuch deep 
perfidy, to fuch unbounded ufurpations, it was ne- 
ceflary to oppofe a proper firmnefs and refolution. 
All encroachments on fupreme power could only be 
•refilled fuccefsfully on the firfi attempt. The fo- 
vereign authority was, with fome difficulty, reduced 
from its ancient and legal height ; but when once 
pu filed downwards, it. fdon became contemptible, 
and would eafily, by the continuance of the fame 
effort, now encouraged by iuccefs, be carried to the 
lowefl extremity. 

Prqmpteij by theft plaufible Riptive?T"CfharIes 
was determined immediately to diffolve the parlia- 
ment. When this refolution was known, the houfe 
of peers, whole compliant behaviour entitled them 
to fome authority with him, endeavoured to ’inter- 
pofe 1 ; and they, petitioned him, that he would al- 
low the parliament to fit fome time longer. Not a 
moment longer, cried the king haftily k ; and he foon 
after ended the fefiion by a diflolution. 

As this mealure was forefeen, the commons took 
care to finiih and difperfe their rcmonftrance, which 
they intended as a j unification of their conduft to the 
« 5th June, .people. The king, likewife, on his pa$t, publifhed a 
declaration, in which he gave the reafons of his dif- 
agreemfnt with the parliament, and of their fudden 
diflolution, before they had time to conclude any one 
aft *. TJiefe papers fumifhed the parrifans on both 
Tides with ample matter of apology or of recrimina- 
tion. But all impartial men judged “ That the 
* c commons, though they had pot as yet violated 
“ any law, yet, by their unpliablenefs and independ- 
“ ence, were infenfibly changing, perhaps improv- 
“ ing, the fpirit and genius, while they prel'erved 

s *. . / 
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“ the form of the conflitution : And that the king c H A p * 
“ was a fling allogether without any plan ; running . L \ t 
“ on ill a* road iurrounded on all fides with the i6*6. 
tc moll dtmgefous precipices, and concerting no 
“« proper meafurcs, either for fubmitting to the ob- 
“ llinacy of the commons, or for fubduing it.” 

A iter a breach with the parliament, which 
feemed fo difficult to repair, the only rational coun* 
fel which Charles could purfue, was, immediately to 
conclude a peace with Spain, and to render himfelf, 
as far as poffible, independent of his people, who 
difeovered fo little inclination to fupport him, or 
rather who feem to have formed a determined refo- 
lution to •abridge his authority.,. Nothing could be 
more eafy in the execution than this meafure, nor 
more agreeable to his own and to national intereft. 

Bur, befidcs the treaties and engagements which he 
had entered into with fioiland and Denmark, the 
king’s thoughts were at this time averfe to pacific 
cotmfcls. There are two circumfiances in Charles’s 
eharacler, feemingly incompatible, which attended 
him cluring*the whole courf'e of his reign, and were 
in part the caufe of his misfortunes : Hb was very 
Heady and even obfiinate in his purpofe ; and he 
was eafily governed, by leafon of his facility, and 
of his deference* to men much inferior to himfelf 
Doth in morals anti underftauding. His great ends 
he inflexibly maintained : But the means of attain- 
ing them he readily received from his minifters and 
lavourites, though not always fortunate in his choice. 

The violent, impetuous Buckingham, inflamed 'with 
a defire of revenge for injuries which he himfelf had 
committed, and animated with a love of glory 
which he had not talenrt ter merit, had at this time, 
notw'ithftanding his profufe licentious life, acquired 
an invincible attendant over the virtuous and gentle 
* temper of the king. . 

The new counfeh , which CitSrles had mentioned 
to the parliament, were now to be tried, in order to 
* fupply 
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family 'His neceffities. Had he poffeffed any mili- 
taryr force, on which he could rely, it is* not impro- 
bable, that he had at once taken off the tpafk, and 
governed without any regard to parliamentary pri- 
vileges : So high an idea had he received of kingly 
prerogative',;and fo contemptible a notion of the rights 
of thofe . popular affemblies, from which, he very 
naturally thoflpft, he had met with fuch ill ufage. 
But -his army was new levied, ill paid, and worfe 
dtfcipHaed; no-wife fuperior to the militia, who 
wefe'Thuch more numerous, and who were in a 


great meafure under the influence of the country- 
gentlemen. It behoved him, therefore, to proceed 
cautioufly, and to Cover his. enjerprifes'uhder the 
pretence of ancient precedents, Which, confidering 
the great authority commonly enjoyed by his pre- 
deceffors, could not be wanting to himfelf 


A commission was openly granted, to compound 
with the catholics, and agree for difpenfing with the 
penal laws ena&ed againft them ". By this expedi- 
ent, the king both filled* his coffers, and gratified 
his inclination of giving - indulgence to thefe religi- 
onifls ; But he could not have employed any branch 
of prerogative which* would have been more dif- 
agreeable, or would have appeared more exception- 
able to his proteftant fubje&s. r 

Fb/)m the nobility he defired afliftance: From 
the* city he required a loan of 100,000 pounds. 
The former contributed flowly : But the latter, co- 


vering. themfelves under many pretences and ex- 
cufes, g^ve him at laft a flat refufal , 

In order to equip a fleet, a diftribution, by order 
of council, was made to alj the maritime towns ; 
and each of them was required, with the afliftance 
of the adjacent counties, to arm fo many veffels as 
were appointed them®. The city of London was 
rated at twenty Ihips, This is the firft appearance 
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in Charles’s reign, of fhip-monev ; a taxation Itohjch 
had once <been impofed by Elizabeth, but wmch 
afterwards, when carried feme rfeps farther by 
Charles, created fuch violent difcontenls*. 

Of feme loans were required p : To others the 
way of benevolence was propofed : Methods fup- 
ported by precedent, but always invjdiotts, .even in 
times more fuhmiffive and compli4K$ -“fn the mod 
ablolutc governments fuch expedients would 4>e re- 
garded as irregular and unequal. 

These counfels for fupply were condu&ed -with 
fome moderation ; till news arrived that a great 
battle was fought between the king of Denmark and 
count Tilly, the .Imperial general ; in which the 
former was totally defeated. Money now, more 
than ever, became neceffary, in order to repair fo 
great a breach in the alliance, and to fupport a 
prince who was fo nearly allied to Charles, and who 
had been engaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, 
felicitations, and promifes of the Englifh monarch. 
After fome deliberation ,* an act of council was 
paired, importing, that as the urgency of affairs ad- 
mitted not the way of parliament, the molt fpeedy, 
equal, and convenient method of fupply was by a. 
General Loan from the fubject, according as every 
man was affeffed in the rolls of the laft fubfidy. 
That precife fum was required which cach^would 
have paid, had the vote of four, fubiidies palled “into 
a law: But care was taken to inform the people, 
that the Turns exa&ed were not to be called fub- 
fidies, but loans 1 . Ilad any doubt remained, whe- 
ther forced loans, however •kuthorifed by precedent, 
and even by ffatutc, \^ere a violation of liberty, and 
muft, by neceffary confcqucnce, render all parlia- 
ments fuperfluous; this was -the proper expedient 
for opening the eyes of the whole nation. The ex- 

P R n fij worth, voh i. p -^16. 
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c ii a P. ample of Henry VIII. who had once, in his arbitrary 
L ‘ . reign, pra&ifed a like method of levying a regular 
.46*6. fopply, was generally deemed a very infufficient 
authority. 

The commiffioners appointed to levy thefe loans', 
.among other articles of fecret inftruCtion, were en- 
joined, “ If any fhall refufe to lend, and fhall make 
“ delays or -excufes, and perfift in his obftinacy, 
** that they examine him upon oath, whether he 
t( has been dealt with to deny or refufe to lend, or 
“ make an excufe for not lending ? Who has dealt 
“ with him, and what fpccches <>r perfuafions were 
“ ufed to that purpolet And that they allb fhall 
“ charge every fucluperfon, jn his majei 1) '*s name, 
“ upon his allegiance, not to difclofe to any one 
“ what his anVwcr was V’ So violent an inquifi- 
torial power, fo impracticable, an attempt at fecrecy, 
were the objects of indignation, and even, in foine 
degree, of ridicule. 

That religious prejudices might fnpport civil 
authority, fermons were preached by Sibrbot pc and 
Manwaring, in favour of the general load; and the 
court induffirioufly fprtad them over the kingdom. 
4 Paflive obedience was there recommended in its full 
extent, the whole authority of the ft ate was repre- 
fented as belonging to the king alone, anil all limit- 
ations of law and a conftitution were rejected as 
fedkious and impious \ So openly was" this doc- 
trine efpoufed by the coart, that archbifhop Abbot, 
a popular and virtuous prelate, was, becaufe he re- 
fufed lb licence Sibthorpc’s fermon, fujpended from 
the exerL’ile of his office, hanifhed from London, 
and confined to one of his country feats \ Abbot's 
principles of liberty, and his oppofition to Bucking- 
ham, had always rendered him very ungracious at 

r Rtifli worth, voL u p. 419. Franklyn, p. *07. 
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Court, and.had acquired him the character of a pu- 
ritan. Fbr it is remarkable, that this party made 
the privileges *of the nation as much a part of their 
religion, as the church party did the prerogatives of 
the crown; and nothing tended farther to recom- 
mend among the people, who always take opinions 
in the lump, the whole fyllem and all the principles 
of the formtr feet. The king foon found, by fatal 
experience, that this -engine of religion, which with 
fo little neceflity was introduced into politics, falling 
under more fortunate management, was played with 
the mod terrible fuccefs againft him. 

Wh ib i: -the king, inftigated.by anger and necef. 
fity, thus employed the whole extent of his preroga- 
tive, the fpirit of the people was far from being 
fubdued. Throughout .England, many refufed thefe 
loans; fome were even aftive in encouraging their 
neighbours to infill upon their common rights and 
privileges. By warrant of the council thefe were 
thrown into prifon “. Moltof them with patience 
fubmitted to confinement, or applied by petition to 
the king, who commonly releafed them.* Five gen- 
tlemen alone, fir Thomas Darnel, fir John Corbet, 
fir Walter Earl, fir John Hevcningham, and fir Ed- 
mond Hambden, had fpirit enough, at their own 
hazard and expefice, to defend the public liberties^ 
and to demand releafement, not as a favour "from 
the court, but as their due, by the laws of their 
country*. No particular caule was ailigned of their 
commitment. The fpecial command alone iff the 
king and council was pleaded ; and it was tiflerted, 
that, by law, this was not fufficient reafon for re- 
fufing bail or releafement to the prifoners. 

Tftis queltion was brought to a folemn trial be- 
fore the king’s bench ; and the whole kingdom was 

t 
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C H l A P ' atte ntive to the ilTue of a caufe, which was of much 
^ greater confequence than the event of many battles* 

tCza. By the debates on this fubje£t it > appeared, be- 
yond controverly, to the nation, that their anceftors 
had been lo jealous of perfonal liberty, as to fecure 
it againft arbitrary power in the crown, by fix* fe- 
veral ilatutcs, and by an article* of the Great 
Charter itfelf, the moft facred foundation of the 
laws and conftitution. But the kings of England, 
who had not been able to prevent the cna&ing of 
ihefe laws, had futficienr authority, when the tide of 
liberty was fpent, to obftrutt their regular execu- 
tion ; and they deenjed it fuperfiuous to attempt the 
formal repeal of ftatutes which t'hey found fo many 
expedients and pretences to elude. Turbulent and 
feditious times frequently occurred, when the i’afety 
of the people absolutely required the confinement 
of factious leaders ; and by the genius of the old 
conftituiion, the prince, of himfelr, was accuftomcd 
to a ffu me every branch jof prerogative, which was 
found necelTary for the prefervation of public peace 
and of his own authority. Expediency at other 
times would cover itfelf under the appearance of 
neccffity ; and, in proportion as precedents multi- 
plied, the will alone of the fovercign was fufficient 
10 fupply the place of expediency, ‘of which he con- 
fliKitbd himfelf the foie judge. In an age and na- 
tion \vher.e the power of a turbulent nobility pre- 
vailed, and where the king had no fettled military 
forced the only means that could maintain public 
peace, was the exertion of fuch prordpt and difere- 
tionary powers in the crown ; alul the public itfelf 
had become fo fenfiblc of die neceflity, that thofe 
ancient laws in favour of perfonal liberty, while often 
violated, had never been challenged or revived. 
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during the courfo of near three centuries. Though chap. 
rebellious* lubjeds had frequently, in the open field, . 

refilled the ling’s authority ; no perfon had been 16*6. 
found fo bold, when confined and at mercy, as to 
let hiinfelf in oppofition to* regal power, and to 
claim the protection oi the conllitution again!! the 
will of the fovereign. It was not till this age, when 
thefpiritof liberty was univcrfally diffufed. when the 
principles of government were nearly reduced to a 
fyltem, when tiic tempers of men, more civilized, 
leaned Id's to require thofe violent exertions of pre- 
rogative, t.Iat theie five gentlemen above mentioned, 
by a noblu effort, ventured, in # this national caufe, 
to bring the queftibn to a final determination. And 
the king was altonilhed to obferve,* that a power 
exercifed by his prcdeccflbrs, aimolt without inter- 
ruption, was found, u*pon trial, to be directly on- 
pofite to the clearelt laws, and fupported by few 
undoubted precedents in courts of judicature. Thefe 
had fcarcelv, in any inltanpe, refuled bail upon com- 
mitments by fpecial command of the king ; becaufe 
the per fons committed had l'eldom or never dared to 
demand it, at leal! to infill on their demand. 

Sir Randolf Crew, chief juftice, had been dif- * t 6 i 7 . 
placed, as unfit for the purpofes of the court : Sir' 

Nicholas Hyde, dleemed more obfequious, had ob- 
tained that high, office : Yet the judges, by Indi- 
rection, went no farther than to remand the gentle- 
men to prifon, and refufe the bail which was offer- 
ed y . Ileathe, the attorney-general, infilled^ that 
the court, in ‘imitation of the judges in the 34th of 
Elizabeth *, Ihould enter a general judgment, that 
tu) bail could be gi anted, upon a commitment by 
the king or council But the judges wifely de- 
clined- complying. The nation, they faw, was al- 
ready to the lall degree exalperated. In the prefent 
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chap, difpolition of men’s minds, uriiverfal complaints 
^ L ' , prevailed, as if the kingdom were reduced to 
,j 6*7. flavery. And the moil invidious prerogative of the 
crown, it was faid, that of imprifoning the fubjeCt, 
is here openly and fdlemnly, and in numerous 
inftances, exercifed for the moll invidious purpofe; 
in order to extort loans, or rather fubfidies, without 
confent of parliament. 

Bcjt this was not the only hardffiip of which the 
nation then .thought they had reafon to complain. 
The army, which had made the fruitlefs expedition 
to Cadiz, was difperfed throughout the kingdom; 
and money was levied upon the counties Jor the 
payment of their quarters « 

The foldiers were billeted upon private houfes, 
contrary to cuftom, which required that, in all 
■ ordinary cafes, they lliould be quartered in inns and 
public houfes c . 

Those who had refufed or delayed the loan, 
were fure to be loaded with a great number of thefe 
dangerous and diforderly guefts. L 

Many too, of low condition, who had Ihown a 
refractory difpofuion, were prefied into the fervice, 
'and inlifted in the fleet or army d . Sir Peter Hay- 
man, for the fame reafon, was di (patched on an 
■ errand to the Palatinate'. Glanville, an eminent 
lawye*, had been obliged, during the former inter- 
val of parliament, to accept of an office in the navy f . 

The foldiers, ill paid and undifciplined, com- 
mitted* many crimes and outrages, and much in- 
creafed the public difeontents. To prevent thefe 
diforders, martial law,* fo requifite to the fupport of 
difeipline, was exercifed upon the foldiers. * By a 
contradiction, which is natural when thc people arc 
exaiperated, the outrages of the army were com- 
plained of the remedy was thought ftill more in- 
« 
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tolerable r * Though the expediency, if we are not c p * 
rather to fay the neccffity of martial law, had for- . /- j 

merlv been deemed, of itfelf, a fufficient ground for 16*7. 
eft ablilhing it ; men, now .become more jealous of 
liberty, and .more refined reafoners in queftions of 
government, regarded as illegal and arbitrary, every 
oxercife of authority which was not fupported by ex- 
prefs ftatute or uninterrupted precedent.* 

It may fafely b’e affirmed, that, except a few 
courtiers or eceiefiaftics, all men were difpleafed 
with this high exertion of prerogative, and this new 
fpirit of adminiftration. Though ancient precedents 
were pleaded in favour of the king’s meafures ; a 
confiderable diflerence,* upon companion,* was ob- 
ferved between the cafes. Ads of power, however 
irregular, might cafually, and at intervals, be exer- 
cifed by a prince, for the fake of difpatch or ex- 
pediency ; and yet liberty Hill fujffift in fome 
tolerable degree under his adminiftration. But 
where all thefe were reduced into a fyftem, were 
exerted W ithout interruption, were ftudioufly fought 
for, in order to fupply the place of laws, and fubdue 
the refradory fpirit of the nation, it was neceflary t<\ 
find fome fpeedy remedy, or finally to abandon all 
hopes of prefer ving the freedom of the conftitution, . 

Nor did moderate men efteem the provocation 
which the king had received, though great, fufficient 
to warrant all thefe violent meafures. The com- 
mons, as yet, had no-wife invaded his authority : 

They had ojjly exertifed, as beft plcafed them, their 
own privileges. Was he j'uftifiable, becaufe from 
one houfe of parliament he had .met with harlh and 
unkind treatment, to make in revenge an invafion 
on the rights and liberties of the whole nation ? 

But great was at this time the furprife of all 
then, when Charles, baffled in every attempt againft 

% Kufhwoith, vol. t. p. 419. )VhU 1 ocke, p, 7. 
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C H-A P. the Austrian dominions, embroiled with, his own 


L. 


*6*7. 


France. 


fubje&s, unfupplied with ar.v treafure but what he 
extorted by the moft invidious and moft dangerous 
meafures; as if the half of Europe, now his enemy, ■ 
were not fufficient for ° the exercife of military 
War with prowefs; wantonly attacked France, the other great 
i. kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at once 

in w'ar agqinft thefe two powers, whole interdls 
were hitherto deemed fo incompatible, that they 
could never, it was thought, agree either in the 
fame friend fhips or enmities. All attthentic memoirs, 
both foreign and dome hie, aferibe to Buckingham’s 
counfels, this war wary Fiance, and repiefont-him as 
aftuated by motives, which would. appear incredible, 
were w-- no; acquainted with the violence and teme- 


rity of his chaired r. 

Tits three grt.it monarchies of Europe were at 
this time ruled Lv uui.g pi ;ec. I'hiiip, Lewis, 
and CLaiks, who were ntariy of the lame age, and 
who had rcu gru ,1 the government of thcmlUvcs, arid 
of their kingdoms, to their creatures and i.tiniiters, 
Olivarez, Richelieu, and Buckingham. The peo- 
ple, whom the moderate temper or n.urow genius 
of their princes would have allowed to remain for 
ever in tranquillity, wtte ilrorigly agitated by the 
emulation and jealouiy of f!ie mihiiters. Above 
all, thb toweling ipirit of Richelieu, incapable of 
reft, p/Tomifed an active age, and gave indications 
of great revolutions throughout all Europe. 

Tnfl> man had no foorer, by iupplentfs and in- 
trigue, gotten poffellion of tire reins of government, 
than he formed at once three mighty projeds ; to 
fubclue the turbulent fpirits of*the great, to reduce 
the rebellious hugonots, and to curb the encroach- 
ing power of the houfe of Auftria. Undaunted 
and implacable, prudent and adive, he braved aft 
the oppofition of the French princes and noblc%in 
fhe profecution of Jus vengeance } tic Uncovered 
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and diflipated all their fee ret cabals and confpiracies. Chap. 
Ilis fovereign himfelf he held in fubje&ion, while . L ' ^ 
he exalted the throne. The people, while they loft ns, 7 . 
<heir liberties, acquired, by means of his admini- 
ftration, learning, older, ’dilcipline, and renftwn. 

That confufed and inaccurate genius of government, 
of which France partook in common with other 
European kingdoms, lit- changed into a # fimple mo- 
narchy ; at the very time when the incapacity of 
Buckingham encouraged the free lpirit of the com- 
mons to eftabliih in England a regular fyftem of 
liberty. 

However unecjual the comparifon betw-een thefe 
minifters, Buckingham, had entertained a mighty 
jealouly againlt Richelieu ; a jealoufy not founded 
on rival (In p of power and politics, but of love and 
gallantry ; wheie the ’duke was as much fuperior to 
the cardinal, as he was inferior in every other par- 
ticular. 

At the time when Charles married by proxy the 
princefs Henrietta, the duke of Buckingham had 
been fent to France, in order to grace <he nuptials, 
and conduct the new queen into England. The 
eyes of the French court were direfted by curiofity* 
towards that man, who had enjoyed the unlimited 
favour of two fticccffive monarchs, and who, from * 
a private ftation, had mounted in the ear lief l* youth 
to the ubfolute government of three kingdoms. 

The beauty of his perfon, the grace! ulnefs of his 
air, the fplendour of his equipage, his fine *afte in 
drefs, feltivals, and caroufals, correfpondcd to the 
prepoffeffions entertained in his favour : The affa- 
l>iliiy*of his behavioifr, the gaiety of his manners, 
the magnificence of his expence, incrcafcd ftill far- 
ther ■ the general admiration which was paid him. 

All bufinefs being already -concerted, the time was 
entirely fpent in mirth and ‘entertainments ; and, 
during thofe fplendid feenes an^ong that gay people, 
the duke found hiihlelf in a fituation where he was 

perfectly 
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chap, perfectly qualified to excel h . his great fuccefs 

t - ‘ . at Paris proved as fatal as hi: former 'failure at 

1627. Madrid. Encouraged by the Indies 'of the court, 
he dared to carry his .ambitious addreflcs to the' 
queen herfelf ; and he failed not to make impreflion 
on a heart not undifpofed to the tender paflions. 
That attachment, at kad of the mind, which ap- 
pears fo delicious, and is fo dangerous, feems to 
have been encouraged by the" princefs ; and the 
duke prefumed fo fir on her good graces, that, after 
his departure, he fecretly returned upon fome pre- 
tence, and, paying a vifit to the queen, was dif- 
milfed with a reprookwhich favoured more Of kind- 
nefs than of an^er * 

Information of this correfpondence was foon 
carried to Richelieu. The .vigilance of that nii- 
nider was here farther roufed by jealoufy. He too, 
either from vanity or politics, had ventured to pav 
his addrefles to* the queen. But a pried, pad mid- 
dle age, of a levcre character, and occupied in the 
mod extenfive plans of ambition or vengeance, was 
but an unequal match in that conted, for a young 
fourtier, entirely dil’pofed to gaiety and gallantry. 
The cardinal’s difappointment drongly inclined 
him to counterwork the amorous projects of his 
rival. When the duke was making preparations 
for a* new embafl'y to Paris, a meffage was fent him 
from I ->ewis, that he* mud not think of fuch a jour- 
ney. In a romantic pallion he fwore. That he 
would */(’(.' the queen , in fpite of all the power of 
France ; a*hd, from that moment, he determined to 
engage England in a war with that kingdom k . 

Hji fird took advantage of lome quarrels excited 
by the queen of England’s attendants; and he per*- 
fuaded Charles to ctifmjfs at once all her French 
fervams, contrary to the articles of the marriage 

^ Clarendon/ vol. i. p. 3 * Mcmwlics de Mad. deMotteviJJe, 
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treaty *. Pe encouraged the Englilh (hips of war 
and privateers to feize vetlels belonging to French 
merchants ; <and thefe he forthwith condemned as 
•prizes, by a fentence of the court of admiralty. 
But finding that all thefe injuries produced only re- 
monflrances and embaflies, or at rnoft reprifals, on 
the part of France, he refolved to fecond the in- 
trigues of the duke of Soubjze, and tq undertake 
at once a military expedition again!! that kingdom. 

Soubize, who, with his brother the duke of 
Rohan, was the leader of the hugonot faction, was 
at that time in London, and ftrongly folicited 
Charles to embrace the protection of thefe diftreffed 
religionifts. He 'reprefented, that after die inha- 
bitants of Rochelle had been repreffed by the com- 
bined fquadrons of ^England and Holland, after 
peace was concluded with the French king under 
Charles’s mediation, the ambitious cardinal was ftill 
meditating the dell: ruction of the Kugonots ; that 
preparations were filently making in every province 
of France for the fuppreffion of their religion j that 
forts were erected in order to bridle Rochelle, the 
moft confiderable bulwark of the proteftants ; that 
the reformed in France caft their eyes on Charles 
as the head of their faith, and confidered him as a 
prince engaged *by intereft, as well as inclination, to 
fupport them ; that, fo long as their party fuBfifted, 
Charles might rely on their attachment as much as 
on that of his own fubjeCls ; but if their liberties 
were once ravifhed from them, the power of France, 
freed from *this impediment, would foon become 
formidable to England, and to all the neighbouring 
nations. • 
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Though Charles probably bore but fmall favour 
to the hugonots, who fo much refembled the puri- 
tans in difcipline and worlhjp, in religion and po- 
litics, he yet allowed himfelf 'to be gained by thefe 
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C *i, A P ” arguments, enforced by the folicitations^ of Buck- 
. „ ‘ j ingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, and an. army of 
j 6»7. 7000 men, were fitted out for the invafipn of .Fiance, 

and bolh of them entrullcd to the command of the 
duke, who was altogether unacquainted both with 
land and fea-fervicc. The fleet appeared before 
Rochelle ; but l’o ill-concerted were Buckingham’s 
incafures, that the inhabitants of that city fliut their 
gates, and refufed to admit allie$, of whole coming 
they were not prcvioully informed ,:1 . All his mi- 
litary operations Ihewed equal incapacity and in- 
eth July, experience. Inftcad of attacking Oleron, a fertile 
hmftoihe tmd defencelefs, he bent his courfe tp flic ifle 

ifle of of Rhe, which was well ggrrifontd and fortified : 
W* 4, Having landed kis men, though with feme lofs, he 
followed not the blow, but allowed Toiras, the 
F rench governor, live days refpitc ; during which 
St. Mat tin was victualled and provided for a liege ”. 
He left behind* hint the fmall fort of Pne, which 
could at firfl have made no manner of refifiance : 
Though rcfolved to ftnrve St, Martin, he .guarded 
the fca negligently, and allowed prenifions and am- 
xnunilion to be tin own into it : Defpairing to 1 educe 
h by famine, he attacked it without having made 
any breach, and ralhly threw away the lives of the 
• foldiers : Having found that a French army had 
jflolen «/ver in fmall divifions, and had landed at 
Prie, the fort which he had at fu ll overlooked, he 
Oflob. »s. began to think of a retreat; but made it fo un- 
Ikilfullyy that it was equivalent to a total rout : He 
was the laft of the army that embarked ; and he 
returned to England, having loll two-thirds of his 
land-forces; totally difcrediied* both as an admiral 
and a general ; and bringing no praife with him, 
but the vulgar one of courage and perfonal bravery. 

The duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as 
foon as Buckingham appeared upon the coaft, dil- 

m Fufliworih, vol. i. c p. 4^6. 
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covered the dangerous i'pirit of the feci, without being CHAP, 
able to do any mifehief : The inhabitants of Rochelle, Lj f 
who had at lafl been induced to join the F.nglilh, haft- ,$ 17 . 
cned the vengeance of their mailer, exhaufted their 
provifions in fupplying their ailies, and were threat- 
ened with an immediate liege. Such were the fruits 
of Buckingham’s expedition againll France. 
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CHAP. LI. 

Third parliament Petition of fight Proroga- 
tion Death of Buckingham New fcjjion of 

parliament Tonnage and 'poundage Armi- 

nianifm——DiJfoIution of the parliament. 

CHAP TP HERE was reafon to apprehend fome diforder 
A or infurredion' from, the difeontents which 
' 1618. prevailed among the people in England. Their 
liberties, they believed, were ravifhed from them ; 
illegal taxes extorted ; their c'ommerce, which had 
met with a fevere check from the Spanilh, was to- 
tally annihilated by the French war ; thofe military 
honours tranfinitted to them from their ancellors 
had received a grievous {lain by two untuccefsful 
and ill-conducted expeditions ; fcarce an illultrious 
family but mourned, from the laft of them, the lofs 
\>f a fon or brother ; greater calamities were dreaded 
from the war with thefe powerful monarchies, con- 
curring with the internal diforders under which the 
natiqndaboured. Ahd thefe ills were aferibed, ,not 
to the refractory difpofition of the two former par- 
liaments, to which they were partly owing; but 
folely to Charles’s obftinacy, in adhering to the coun- 
fels of Buckingham ; a man nowife intltled, by his 
birth, age, fervices, or merit, to that unlimited con- 
fidence repofed in him. To be facrificed t® the 
intereft, policy, and ambition of the great, is fo 
much the common lot of the people, that they may 
appear unreafonable who would pretend to complain 
of it : But to be the* vidim of the frivolous gal- 
lantry of a favouring and of his boyifh caprices, 
feemed the objed of peculiar indignation. 


In 



In this fltuation, it may be imagined, the king 
and the dake dreaded above all things the aflem- 
bling of a parliament : But fo little forefight had 
they pofTefled in their entcrprifing fchemes, that 
'they found theml'eives undvr an abfolute neceflity 
of embracing that expedient. The money levied, 
or rather extorted, under colour of prerogative, had 
come in very (lowly, and had left fuch ill-humour 
in the nation, that it appeared dangerods to renew 
the experiment. The abfolute neceflity of fupply, 
it was hoped, would engage the commons to forget 
all pad injuries; and, having experienced the ill 
effects of former obftinacy, they would probably 
aflentble* With a refolution of making fome reafon- 
able compliances. The more to foftvn them, it was 
concerted, by fir Robert Cotton’s advice °, that 
Buckingham (hould be the fir ft perfon that pro- 
pofed in council the calling of a hew parliament. 
Having laid in this flock of merit, he.expe&ed that 
all his former mifdemeanors would be overlooked 
and forgiven ; and that, ihftead of a tyrant and op- 
prelfor, h? fhould be regarded as the fir$ patriot in 
• the nation. 

The views of the popular leaders were much 
more judicious and profound. When the commons 
a (Tumbled, they appeared to be men of the fame in- 
dependent fpirit with their predeceflbrs, and poflefl’ed 
of fuch riches, that their property was computed to 
furpafs three times that of the houfe of peers p ; 
they were deputed by boroughs and counties^ en- 
flamed all of them by the late violations of Jiberty ; 
many of the members themfelves had been caft into 
prifon, and had fuffergd by the meafures of the 
court ; * yet, notwithflanding thefe circumftances, 
’which • might prompt them to embrace viplent re* 
folutions, they entered upon, bufinefs with perfect 
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temper and decorum. They confidered, that the 
king, difgufled at thefe popular affemblie^ and little 
prepoffeffed in favour of their privileges, wanted 
but a fair pretence for breaking with them, and 
would feize the firft opportunity offered by any in- 
cident, or any undutiful behaviour of the members. 
He faitlv toU| th- rn in his firft fpeech, that, “ if 
** they fhould not do their dtities, in contributing 
“ to the necetfifif s of the ftate,he mufl, in difcharge 
** of his confciencc, ufe tiiofe other means which 
“ God had put into his hands, in order to fave that 
<e which the follies of fome particular men may 
“ otherwife put in danger. r l’ake not this for a 
** threatening,” added the king;, “ for I fcorn to 
“ threaten anv but my equal? ; but as an admoni- 
“ tion from him who, by nature and duty, has 
** moft care of your preservation and profperity 11 .” 
The lord keeper, by the king’s direction, fubjomed, 
“ This way of parliamentary fupplies, as his majefty 
“ told you, he hath chofen, not as the only way, but 
“ as the fitteft ; not becaufe he is deftituteof others, 
** but becaufe it is moil agreeable to the goodnefs of 
“ his own moll gracious difpofition, and to the de- 
“ fire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, 
“ neceflity and the fword of the enemy make way 
“ for the others. Remember his,, majefty’s admo- 
“ nition ; I fay, remember it V* From thefe avow- 
ed maxims, the commons forefaw that, if the ieaft 
handle were afforded, the king would immediately 
dilfofve them, and would thenceforward deem himfelf 
juftified.for violating, in a manner ftill more open, 
all the ancient forms of the conftitution. No remedy 
could then be looked for, «but from infurje&ions 
and civil war, of which the ilfue would be extremely 
uncertain, and which mull, in all events, prove ca- 
lamitous to the nation.. To correft the late diforders 

t 

* KtifWorth, vol. i. p.477. * FiaMtlytu p. *33. , 

r Ku(hwortli,*vol. i, p.479. Franklyn* p.234* 
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in the adminiftration required feme new laws which c 
would, no doubt, appear harfh to a prince fo ena- Y 
moured of his prerogative ; and it was requifite to is**, 
temper, by the decency and moderation of their de- / 
‘bates, the rigour which muft neccflarily attend their 
determinations. Nothing can give us a higher idea 
of the capacity of thofe men who now guided the 
commons, and of the great authority which they had 
acquired, than the forming and executing of fo ju- 
dicious and fo difficult a plan of operations. 


The decency, however, which the popular leaders 


had prefcribed to themfelves, and recommended to 


others, hindered them not from malting the loudeft 
and molt vigorous, complaints againft the grievances 
uqder which the nation* had lately t laboured. Sir 
Francis Seymour faid, “ This is the great council 
“ of the kingdom, and here with certainty, if not 
** here only, his majefty may fee as in a true glafs, 

“ the ftate of the kingdom. We are called hither 
“ by his writs, in order to give him faithful coun* 

<c fel, fuch as may ftand with his honour : And 
“ this v/t muft do without flattery. We are alfo 
“ fent hither by the people, in order to deliver their 
“ juft grievances : And this we muft do without . 
“ fear. . Let . us not aft like Cambyfes’s judges, 

<£ who, when their approbation was demanded by 
“ the prince to fome illegal meafure, fald, ,that, 

“ Though there, vjas a written law , the Perfian kings 
**. might follow their own will and plcafnre . This 
“ was bafe flattery, fitter for our reproof thaq,. our 
** imitation and as fear, fo flattery, taketh away 
“ the judgment. For my. part, I fhall fliunboth; 

“ and fpeak .niy mind with as much duty as any 
“ maft .to his majelty, .without neglefting the 
“ public. „ 


“ But how can ; we exprefs pur afFeftions, while 
“ we retain our fears ; or. fpeak of giving, till we 
M know whether we have any thing to give? For 
Vol. VI. R 
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if his majefly may be perfuaded to take what he 
t( will, what need we give ? ' , 

“ That this hath been done, appparcth by the 
“ billeting of foldiers, a thing nowife advantageous 
“ to the king’s fervice,*and a burden to the com- 
“ monwealfh : By the imprifonment of gentlemen 
“■ for refufing the loan, who, if they had done the 
“ contrary for fear, had been as blameable as 
“ the projectors of that oppreflive meafure. To 
“ countenance thel’e proceedings, hath it not been 
“ preached in the pulpit, or rather prated, that 
“ All ice have is the king’s by divine right? But 
“ when preachers forfake their - own calling, and 
“ turn ignorant ftatel’mep ; we . fee how willing 
“ they are to exchange a good confcience for a 
“ bifhopric. 

“ He, 1 mull confefs, is “no good fubjeft, who 
** would not, willingly and cheerfully, lay down his 
“ life, when that facrifice may promote tne interefts 
“ of his lovereign, and the good of the common- 
“ wealth. But he is not a good fubjeft, he is a 
“ Have, who will allow his goods to be taken from 
“ him againft his will, and his liberty againft the 
tc laws of the kingdom. By oppofing thefe priftices, 
“ we fha.ll but tread in the fteps of our forefathers, 
** who ftill preferred the public before their private 
“ imereft, nay, before their very lives. It will in 
“ us be a wrong done to ourfelves, to our pofterities, 
“ to our confciences, if we forego this claim and 
“ pretenfion 

“ I head of a cullom,” faid fir Robert Philips, 
“ among the’ old Romans, that, once every year, 
te they held a folemn feftival in which they Haves 
“ had liberty, without exception, to fpeak what they 
“ picafed, in order to cafe their aflii&ed minds, 
“ and, on the conclufion of the feftival, the {laves 
“ feverally returned to their former fervitudes. 

» Frat klyri, p. ft ufh worth, vol. i. p.499, 
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* e This inftitution may, with fome diftin&ion, chap. 
te well fet forth our prefent ftate and condition. L1 " 

“ After t&e revolution of fome time, and the i6»8. 

“ grievous fuflerance of many violent oppreffions, 
tf we have now, at laft, as :hofe, Slaves, obtained, 

“ for a day, fome liberty of fpeech: Bu»fhall not, 

“ 1 truft, be hereafter Haves: For we are born free. 

“ Yet, what rtew illegal burdens our eftates and per- 
“ fons have groaned under, my heart yearn!? to think 
“• of, my tongue faulters to utter.— 

“ The grievances, by which we are opprefled, 

“ 1 draw under two heads; ads of power againft 
“ law, and the judgments of lawyers againft. our 
“ liberty.” * ^ * 

Having mentioned thre*e illegal judgments paffed 
within his memory; that by which the Scots, bora 
after James’s acceffion, were admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of Englilh fubjecfcs ; that by which the new 
impofitions had been warranted ; and the late one, 
by which arbitrary imprifonments were authorifedj 
he thus proceeded : 

“ I CAN*live, though another, who has.no right, 

“ be put to live along with me; nay, I can live, 

“ though burdened with impofitions, beyond what 
“ at prefent I labour under: But. to have my liberty, 

“ which is the foul of my life, ravifhed from me ; 

“ to have my perfon pent up in a jail, without relief 
“ by law, and to be fo adjudged,— — Q, improvident 
“ anceftors! O, unwifc forefathers! to be fo curious 
“ in providing for the quiet pofTeflion of our lands, 

“ and the liberties of parliament ; and, at thq fame 
“ time, to negled our perfonal liberty, and let us 
“ he in prifon, and that, during pleafure, without 
** redrew or remedy ! If this be law, why do we talk 
of liberties ? Why trouble ourfelves with difputes 
about a conftitution, francliifes, property of goods 
and the like ? What may any jnan call his own, 
if not the liberty of bis perfon ? 

R 2 
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“ I am weary of treading thefe ways ; and there* 

“ fore conclude to have a feleft committee, in order 
44 to frame a petition to his majefty for redrefs of 
44 thefe grievances. And this petition being read, 1 
44 examined, and approved, may be delivered to the 
44 king; df whofe gracious anfwer we have no caufc 
44 to doubt, our defires being fo reafonable, our 
“ intentions fo loyal, and the manner fo dutiful. 
A Neither need we fear, that, this is the critical par- 
44 liament, as has been infmuated; or that this is 
“ the way to diftraftion : But aflure ourfelves of a 
- “ happy iffue. Then fhall the king, as he calls us 
“ his great council, find us his true council, and own 
44 us his good council 

The fame topics were enforced by fir Thomas, 
Wentworth. After mentioning projectors and ill 
minifters of ftate, “ Thefe,” laid he, ** have in- 
“ troduced a privy-council, ravilhing, at once, the 
44 fpheres df all ancient government ; deftroying all 
44 liberty ; imprifoning us without bail or bond. 
“ They have taken from ns - — What, fhall I fay ? 
“ Indeed, what have they left us? By tearing up 
44 the roots of all property, they have taken from us 
“ every means of fupplying the king, and of in- 
44 gradating ourfelves by voluntary proofs of our 
44 duty and attachment towards Ciim. 

. 444 To the making whole all thefe breaches, I fhall 
44 apply myfelf; and, to all thefe difeafes, fhall 
44 propound a remedy. By one and the fame thing. 
4 ^ have the king and the people been hurt, and by 
44 the fame mud they be cured. We rauft vindi- 
44 cate: What? New things? No: Our ancient, 
44 legal, and vital liberties; by reinforcing the laws 
44 ena&ed by our anceftors ; by fetting fuch a flamp 
44 upon th.em, that no licentious fpirit fhall dare 
44 henceforth to invade them. And fhall we think 

* Frankly!), p. *45. Pari. Hift. vol. rii. p. j6j, Ruflnwrtli, *• 
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** this a way to break a parliament ? No : Our de* C H A P. 
** fires art modeft and juft. I fpeak both for the ^ LI * j 
“ intereft of ‘king and people. If we enjoy not *6*1. 

4< thefe rights, it will be impoflible for us to relieve 
“ him. Let us never, therefore, doubt of a fa- 
** vourable reception from his goodnefs V* 

These fentimcnts were unanimoufly embraced by 
the whole houfe. Even the court party pretended 
not to plead in defence of the late meafures, any 
thing but the pecefiity to which the king had been 
reduced, by the obftinacy of the two former parlia- 
ments. A vote, therefore, was palled without op- 
pofition againft arbitrary iinpriftjnments and forced 
loans w . And the fpirit of liberty having obtained 
fome contentment by this exertion, 'the reiterated 
meffages of the king, who preffed for fupply, were 
attended to with more temper. Five fubfidies were 
voted him; with which, though much inferior to 
his wants, he declared himfelf well fatisfied ; and 
even tears of affection ftarted in his eye, when he 
was informed of this conceffion. The duke’s ap- 
probation too was mentioned by fecretary Coke ; 
but the conjunction of a fubjeCt with the fovereign 
was ill received by the houfe x . Though difgufted 
with the king, the jealoufy which they felt for his 
honour was moref fenfible than that which his un- 
bounded confidence in the duke would allow even 
himfelf to entertain. 

The fupply, though voted, was not, as yet, paffed 
into a law; and the commons refolved to employ 
the interval, ih providing lbme barriers to their 
rights and liberties fo lately violated. They knew 
that their own vote, declaring the illegality of the 
former meafures, had not, of itfelf, fufficient autho- 
rity to fecure the conftitution againft future invasion. 

u Franklyn, p. 343. Rufh worth, vol. i.*p. 5 00. 
w Franklyn, p. *51. Ruftiwoith, vol. i» p. 513. Whitlockc, p„ 9, 

* Kulhworth, vol. i» p. 516. Whitlockc, p. 9. 
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C P * ^ ome to ^ lat purpnfe muft receive the fanftion 
L _ * { of the whole legiflature ; and they appointed a com- 
'1618. mittee to prepare the model of fo important a law. 
By colletfling into one effort all the dangerous and 
oppreflive claims of his prerogative, Charles had 
expofed them to the hazard of one aflault ; and had 
farther, by prefcnting a nearer view of the confe- 
quences attending them, roufed the independent 
genius of the commons. Forced loans, benevo- 
lences, taxes without confent of parliament, arbi- 
trary imprifonments, the billeting of foldiers, mar- 
tial law ; thefe were the grievances complained of, 
and againfl thefe an eternal remedy was fo be pro- 
vided. The, commons pretended not, as they af- 
firmed, to any unufual powers or privileges : They 
aimed only at fecuring thofe which had been tranf- 
mitted them from their anceftors: And their law 
Petition of they refolved to call a Petition of Right ; as im- 
rl£,lt ' plying that it contained a corroboration or explana- 
tion of the ancient qonftitution, not any infringement 
of royal prerogative, or acquifition of nefo liberties. 

While the committee was employed in framing 
the petition of right, the favourers of each party, 
both in parliament and throughout the nation, were 

S sd in difputes about this bill, which, in all 
_ ood, was to form a memorable sera in the 
Englifh government. 

That the ftatutes, faid the partifans of the com* 
mens, which fecure EngJifh liberty, are not become 
obfolete, appears hence, that the Englifh have ever 
been free, and have ever been governed by law and 
a limited conftitution. Privileges in particular, 
which are founded on the &reat Charter, muff 
always remain in force, becaufe derived from afource 
of never-failing authority ; regarded in all ages, as^ 
the moll facred contract between king and people* 
Such attention was paid to this charter by our gene* 
rous anceftors, that they gof the confirmation of it 

reiterated 
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reiterated flirty feveral times ; and even fecured it chap. 
by a rulo, which, though vulgarly received, feems . LI * f 
in the execution impracticable. They have eftablifh- t 6zg. 
•ed it as a maxim, 'That evert a Jlatute , which Jhould 
he enabled in contradiction to any article of that char- 
ter ■, cannot have force or validity. JBut with regard 
to that important article which fecures perfonal li- 
berty ; fo far from attempting, at any time, any 
legal infringement of it, they have corroborated it, 
by fix ftatutes, and put it out of all doubt and con- 
troverfy. If in practice it has often been violated, 
abul'es can never come in the place of rules ; nor can 
any rights, or legal powers be t derived from injury 
and injuftice. But the title of the fubject to per- 
fonal iiberty not only is founded on ancient, and 
therefore the mod facred laws : It is confirmed by 
the whole Analogy of the government and conlti- 
tution. A free monarchy in which every individual 
is a Have, is a glaring contradiction ;* and it is re- 
quifite, where the laws afljgn privileges to the differ- 
ent ordeas of the Hate, that it likewife fecure the 
independence of the members. If any difference 
could be made in this particular, it were better to 
abandon even life or property to the arbitrary will of 
the prince ; nor would fuch immediate danger enfue, 
from that conceflion, to the laws and to the privi- 
leges of the people. To bereave of his life a* man 
not condemned by any legal trial, is fo egregious 
an exercife of tyranny, that it mult at once ihock 
the natural humanity of princes, and convey an 
alarm throughout the whole common wealth. To 
confifeate a man’s fortune, befides its being a molt 
atrocious adt of violence, expofes the monarch fo 
much to the imputation of avarice and rapacity, 
that it will feldom be attempted in any civilized go- 
vernment. But confinement, though a lefs ftrik- 
ing, is no lefs fevere a punifhroent ; nor is there any 
fpirit fo eredt and independent, fs not to be broken 
by the long continuance of the filent and inglorious 

R 4 fuflerings 
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CI ^AP. fufferings of a jail. The power , of imprifonment, 

« _ _ therefore, being the moft natural and poteht engine 
x6is, of arbitrary government, it is abfolutely neceflary to 
remove it from a govermpent which is free and legal. " 
The partifans of the court reafoned after a dif- 
ferent manner. The true rule of government, faid 
they, during any period, is that to which the people, 
from time immemorial, have been accuftomed, and 
to which they naturally pay a prompt obedience. 
A practice which has ever {truck their fenfes, and of 
which they have feen and heard innumerable prece- 
dents, has an authority with them much fuperior to 
that which attends maxims derived from antiquated 
ftatutes and mouldy records. In viin do the lawyer^ 
eftablifh it as a'principle, that a ftatute can never be 
abrogated by oppofite cuftoqr ; but requires to be 
exprelsly repealed by a contrary ftatute : While 
they pretend to inculcate an axiom peculiar to Kng- 
lifh jurifprudence, they violate the. moft eftabliflied 
principles of human nature ; and even, by neceflary 
confequence, reafon in contradiction to kw itfelf, 
which they'would reprefent as fo facred and inviola- 
ble. A law, to have any authority, muft be de- 
rived from a legiflature, which has right. And 
whence do all legiflatures derive their right but from 
long cuftom and eftafclifhed practice ? If a ftatute 
contrary to public good, has, at any time, been 
rafhly voted and a {Tented to, either from the vio- 
lence of faction, or the inexperience of fenates and 
princes, it cannot be more effectually abrogated, 
than by*a train of contrary precedents, 'which prove, 
that, by common content, it has tacitly been fet 
afidc, as inconvenient and ineradicable. Sflch has 
been the cafe with all thofe ffatutes enacted during 
turbulent times, in order to limit royal prerogative, 
and cramp the fovereign in his protection of the 
public, and his execution of the laws. But above 
all branches of. prerogative, that which is moft ne- 
ceflary to be preferved, is the power of imprifon- 

* ment. 
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ment. Faction and difcontent, like difeafes, fire* chap. 
quently arife in every political body; and during K f 
thefe diforders, it is by the falutary exercife alone i6t>. 
•of this difcretionary power, that rebellions and civil 
wars can be prevented. To circumfcribe this 
povter is to deftroy its nature : Entirely to abrogate 
it, is impra&icable ; and the attempt itfelf muft 
prove dangerous if not pernicious to the public. 

The fupreme magiftrate, in critical and turbulent 
times, will never, agreeably either to prudence or 
duty, allow the Hate to perifh, while there remains 
a remedy, which, how irregular l'oever, it is ftill in 
his powier.to apply. And if, moved by a regard to 
public good, he employs. any exercife of power con- 
demned by recent and exprefs ftatute, how greedily, 
in' fuch dangerous times, will factious leaders feize 
this pretence of throwing on his government the im- 
putation of tyranny and defpotiftn ? Were the alter- 
native quite neceffary, it were furely much better 
for human fociety to be deprived of liberty than to 
be deftitute of government. 

Impartial reafoners will confefs, that this fubjeft 
is not, on both fides, without its difficulties. Where 
a general and rigid law is enabled againft arbitrary * 
imprifonment, it would appear, that government 
cannot, in times of fedition and faction, be con- 
duced but by temporary fufpenfions of the* law; 
and fuch an expedient was never thought of during 
the age of Charles. The meetings of parliament 
were too precarious, and their determinations might 
be too dilatory, to ferve in cafes of, urgent. neceflity. 

Nor was it then conceived, that the king did not 
pofl'eft of himfelf fuffi*!ient power for the fecurity and 
prote&ion of his people,’ or that the authority of 
thefe popular afiemblies was ever to become fo ab- 
folute, that the prince muft always conform himfelf 
to it, and could never have any occafion to guard 
againft their practices, as well sys againft thofe of his 
Other fubje&s. 

Though 
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• Though the houfe of lords was not infenfible to 

t the reafons urged in favour of the pretensions of the 

commons, they deemed the arguments pleaded 
in favour of the crown ftill more cogent and con- . 
vincing. That affembiy feems, during this whole 
period, to have acted, in the main, a reafonable 
and a moderate part ; and if their bias inclined a 
little too much, as is natural, to the fide of mo- 
narchy, they were far from entertaining any defign 
of facrificing to arbitrary will the liberties and privi- 
leges of the nation. Afliley, the king’s ferjeant, 
having after fed, in a pleading before the peers, that 
the king mull fometimes govern by afts of ftate 
as well as by law ; this pqfition gave fuch offence, 
that he was immediately committed to prifon, and 
was not releafed but upon his recantation and fub- 
miflion y . Being, however,* afraid left the com- 
mons fhould go too for in their projected petition, the 
peers propofed- a plan of one more moderate, which 
they recommended to the ^onfideration of the other 
houfe. It confifted merely in a general declaration, 
that the great charter, and the fix ftatutes conceived 
to be explanations of it, ftand ftill in force, to all 

* intents and purpofes ; that, in confequence of the 
charter and the ftatutes, and by the tenor of the 
ancient cuftoms and laws of the r*alm, every fub- 
jett . has a fundamental property in his goods, 
and a fundamental liberty of his perfon; that 
this property and liberty are as entire at prelent as 
during any former period of the Engliih govern- 
ment ; that in all common cafes, the common law 
ought to be the ftandard of proceedings : “ And 
“ in cafe, that, for the fecurity of his m^efty’s 
“ perfon, the general fafety of his people, or the 
“ peaceable government of the kingdom, the king 
“ fhall find juft caul’e, for reafons of ftate, to im- 
“ prifon or reftrain any man’s perfon j he was peti- 
“ tioned. gradoufly'.^o declare, that, within a con* 

V Whitlocke, p. 10’. 
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** venicnt .time, he fhall and will exprefs the caufe chap. 
“ of the commitment or reftraint, either general . Lr * f 
“ or fpecial*, and upon a caufe fo expreffed, will 1618. 

“ leave the prifoner immediately to be tried ac- 
“ cording to the common law of the land V’ 

Archbishop Abbot was employed by the lords 
to recommend, in a conference, this plan of a 
petition to the houfe of commons. Th§ prelate, as 
was; no doubt, forefeen from his known principles, 
was not extremely urgent in his applications ; and 
the lower houfe was fully convinced that the gene- 
ral declarations fignified nothing, and that the 
latter elaufc left their liberties gather in a worfe con- 
dition than before. They proceeded, therefore, 
with great zeal, in framing the model of a petition, 
which fhould contain^ exprefuons more prccife, and 
more favourable fo public freedom. 

The king could cafily fee the confequence of 
thefe proceedings. Though he had offered, at the 
beginning of the feffion, to give his confent to any 
law fot* the fecurity of the rights and liberties of 
the people ; he had not expefted that »fnch inroads 
would be made on his prerogative. In order, 
therefore, to divert the commons from their in-* 
tention, he fent a meflage, wherein he acknow- 
ledged paft errors, and promifed that, hereafter, 
there fhould be no juft caufe of complaint* • And 
he added, That the aifairs of the kingdom prefs 
“ him fo, that he could nor continue the fellion 
“ above a week or two longer: And if the*houfe 
** be not ready, by that time, to do what is fit for 
“ themfelves, it fhall be their own fault a .” On a 
fubfequent occafion* he afked them, “ Why de- 
“ mand explanations, if yon doubt not the per- 
“ formance of the ftatutes, according to their true 
“ meaning ? Explanations will hazard an encroach- 

* State Trials, vol. vii. p. 187, Rufhwortb, vol.*t. p. 546. 

* State Trials, vol. vai. p.193. 
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C ” AP - *' ment upon the prerogative. And it, may well 
\ 1 “ be faid, What need a new law to confirm an old, 

ifizS. “ if you repole confidence in the declarations which 

** his majefty made to both houfes b ?” The truth 
is, the great charter and* the old ftatutes were fuffi- 
ciently clear in favour of perfonal liberty : But as 
all kings of England had ever, in cafes of neceflity 
or expediency, been accultomed, at intervals, to 
elude them ; and as Charles, in a complication of 
inftances, had lately violated them ; the commons 
judged it requifite to enact a new law, which might 
not be eluded or violated, by any interpretation, 
conltruftion, or contrary precedent. Nor .was it 
fufficient, they thought, that the king promifed to 
return into the ‘way of his predecefTors. His pre- 
deceflors, in all times, had enjoyed too much dif- 
cretionary power ; and by his recent abul'e of it, 
the whole world had reafon to fee the neceflity of 
entirely retrenching it. 

Thk king Hill perfevert*! in his endeavours to 
elude the petition. He fent a letter to thiR houfe 
of lords, in which he went fo far as to make a par- 
ticular declaration, “ That neither he nor his privy- 
council lhall or will, at any time hereafter, com- 
“ mit or command to prifon, or otherwife rc- 
“ ftrain, any man for not lending fnoncy, or for 
“ any ^ other caufe, which in his confcience he 
“ thought not to concern the public good, and 
•* the l'afety of king and people.” And he far- 
ther declared, “ That he never would be guilty 
“ of fo bfife an action as to pretend 'any caufe, 
“ of whofe truth he was not fully fatisfied c .” 
But this promife, though enforced to the com- 
mons by the commendation . of the upper houfe, 
made no moie impreflion than all the former mef- 
fages, 

« 

b State Trials, vol. vii. p.196. Ruftiwoiih, vol.i, p. 5 56. 
c State Trials, vol. vii. p.t.98. Ku(h worth, vol.i. p, 560- 
lllft. vol. viii. p. in, * 
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Among the other evafions of the king, we may chap. 
reckon /He propofal of the houfe of peers, to fub- L1, t 
join, to the intended petition of right, the following s6sS. 
claule : “ We humbly prefcnt this petition to your 
“ majefty, not only with »a care of preferving our 
“• own liberties, but with due regard to leave entire 
“ that Jovereign power , with which your majefty is 
“ entrufted for the protection, fafety, and happinefs 
€i of your people V’ Lefs penetration than was 
poffefled by the leaders of the houfe of commons, 
could cafily difeover how captious this claule was, 
and how much it was calculated to elude the whole 
force of the petition. 

These obftajeles, therefort;, being furmounted, 
the petition of right palled the cqmmons and was 
font to the upper houfe e . The peers, who were 
probably well pleafed in fecrct that all their folicit- 
ations had been eluded by the commons, quickly 
paffed the petition without any material alteration ; 
and nothing but the royal aifent was wanting to 
give it^the force of a law. The king accordingly 
came to the houfe of peers ; font for the commons ; 
and, being feated in his chair of ftate, the petition 
was read to him. Great was now the aftonilhinenv 
of all men, when, inftead of the ufual concife and 
clear form, by which a bill is cither confirmed or 
rejected, Charles faid, in anfwer to the petition. 

The king willeth, that right be done according 
“ to the laws and cuftoms of the realm, and that 
<c the ftatutes be put into execution ; that his fub- 
“ jefts may have no caufe to complain of any 
“ wrong or oppreflion, contrary to their juft rights 
“ ajid liberties, to t^e prefervation whereof he holds 
“ himfelf in confcience as much obliged as of his 
** own prerogative f .” 


d State Trial s, voi. vii. y p 
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P. ' It is furprifing that Charles, who had feen fo 
many inftances of the jealoufy of the commons, 
who had himfelf fo much roufed that jealoufy by 
his frequent evafive meflages during ‘this feflion, 
could imagine that they .would reft fatisfied with an 
anfwer fo vague and undeterminate. It was evident, 
that the unufual form alone of the anfwer muft ex- 
cite their attention ; that the difappointment muft 
inflame their anger; and that therefore it wag ne- 
ceffary, as the petition feeiued to" bear hard on royal 
prerogative, to come early to fome fixed refolution, 
cither gracefully to comply with it, or courageoufly 
to rejeft it. 

It happened as might have been forefee'n.' The 
commons returned in very ‘ill humour. Ufually, 
when in that difpofttion, their zeal for religion, and 
their enmity againft the unfortunate catholics, ran 
extremely high. But they had already, in the be- 
ginning of the. feflion, prefented their petition of 
religion, and had received a fatisfa&ory anfwer; 
though they expe&ed that the execution of the 
laws againft jpapifts would, for the future,* be no 
more ex2ft and rigid, than they had hitherto found 
«et. To give vent to their prefent indignation, 
they fell with their utmoft force on Dr. Man- 
waring. 

TwiiRE is nothing which tends more to excufe, 
if not juftify, the extreme rigour of the commons 
towards Charles, than his open encouragement 
and avowal of fuch general principles as were alto- 
gether incompatible with a limited gpvernment. 
Manwaring had preached a fermon, which ..the com- 
mons found, upon inquiry, tq be printed by^fpe- 
cial command of the king E ; and, when this* fer- 
mon was looked into, it contained do&rines fubver- 
five of all civil liberty. It taught, that though 
property was commonly lodged in the fubjeft, yet, 

t Pari, iAft, vot,Viii. p. so6. 
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whenever any exigency required fupply, all pro- chap. 
perty was transferred to the fovereign; that the LI ' 
content of parliament was not neceffary for the ini- t 6i». 
pofition of taxes ; and that the divine laws required 
’compliance with every demand, how irregular fo- 
ever, which the prince lhould make upon his fub- 
jefts h . For thefe doftrines the commons impeached 
Manwaring. The fentence, pronounced upon him. 
by the peers, was, that he lhould be hnprifoned 
during the pleafure of the houfe, be fined a thotifand 
pounds to the king, make fubmilfion and acknow- 
ledgment of his offence, be fufpended during three 
years, be incapable of holding any ecclefiaftical dig- 
nity or fecular office, and that his book be called in 
and burnt 

It may be worthy of notice, that no fooner was 
the feffion ended, than .this man, fo juftly obnoxious 
to both houfes, received a pardon, and was promot- 
ed to a living of confiderable value k „ Some years 
after, he was raffed to the fee of St. Afaph. If the 
republican fpirit of the commons increafed, beyond 
all reafonable bounds, the monarchical fpirit of the 
‘ court ; this latter, carried to fo high a pitch, tended 
ftill farther to augment the former. And thus ex- 
tremes were every where affe&ed, and the juft me- 
dium was gradually deferted by all men. 

From Manwaring, the houfe of commons, pro- 
ceeded to cenfure the conduct of Buckingham, 
whofe name hitherto they had cautioufly forborn to 
mention *. In vain did the king fend them a mef- 
fage, in which he told them, that thp feffion 
was drawing near to a conclusion ; and delired, 
that they would not gnter upon new bufinefs, nor 
call any afperfions on his government and Vni- 
niftry m . Though the court endeavoured to explain 

h Rulhworth, vol. i. p. $85. 594. Pari. Hi ft. vol. viii. p. *68, 

’* 9 > 170. &c. Welwood, p.44. , 1 Rulhworth, vol. i. p. 6j. 

Pail. Hift. vol. viii. p. ztz, k Rulhworth, vol. i. p. 635. 

Wuitlocke, p. 11. 1 Rulhworth, fel. i. p. 607. m Ibid. 
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C li* - P * an< ^ f°^ en this meflage by a fubfequent meflage"; a* 
^ . Charles was apt haftily to correct any haity ftep 

*s»g. which he had taken; it ferved rather Ito inflame 
than appeafe the commons : As if the method of 
their proceedings had here been prefcribed to tnend 
It was forefeen, that a great tempeft was ready to 
burft on the duke; and in order to divert it, the 
king thought proper, upon a joint application of 
the lords *and commons to endeavour giving them 
fatisfaction with regard to the 'petition of right. He 
came therefore to the houfe of peers, and pronoun- 
cing the ufual form of words. Let it be law as is de~ 
Jired , gave full fanCtion and authority to the petition. 
The acclamations with which the houfe- refounded, 
and the univerfal joy diffufed over the nation, fhewed 
how much this petition had been the object of all 
men’s vows and expe&atioivs p . 

It may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, 
that the king’s aflent to the petition of right pro- 
duced fuch a change in the government, as was 
almoft equivalent to a revolution; and by circum- 
feribing, in fo many articles, the royal prerogative, 
gave additional fecurity to the liberties of the fub- 
jeCt. Yet were the commons far from being fatif- 
fied with this important conceffion. Their ill -hu- 
mour had been fo much irritated by the king’s fre- 
quef evafions and delays, that it could not be 
prefently appeafed by an aflent, which he allowed 
to be fo reluctantly extorted from him. Perhaps 
too, the popular leaders, implacable and artful, 
faw the opportunity favourable ; and, turning againft 
the king thofe very weapons with which he had fur- 
nifhed them, refolved to purfue the victory. The 
bill, however, for five fubfidies, which h&d been 
formerly voted, immediately palled the houfe, be- 

* Ruihworth, vol. i. p. 610. Pari. Hift. vol. viii, p. 197. 

0 Ruihworth, vol, i. p.*6i3< Journ. 7th June i6*S. Pari. Hift* 
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caufe the granting of that fupply was, in a manner, 
tacitly contracted for, upon the royal aflent to the 
petition ? and had faith been here violated, no far- 
ther c onfidence could have fubfifted between king 
antfparliament. Having made this conceffion, the 
commons continued to carry their fcrutiny into 
every part of government. In fome particulars 
their indultry was laudable; in fome it may be 
f able to cenfure. • 

A little after writs were iifued for fummoning 
this parliament, a commiffion had been granted to 
fir Thomas Coventry, lord keeper, the earl of 
Marlborough, treafurer, the earl of Manchefter, 
prefident of the council, the. earl of Worceiler, 
privy-feal, the dflke of Buckingham, high admiral, 
and all the confiderable officers of ’the crown ; in 
the whole, thirty -three. By this commiffion, which, 
from the number of perfons named in it, could be 
no fecret, the commiffioners were empowered to 
meet and to concert among ihemfelves the methods 
of levying money by impofitions, or otherwife; 
Where form and circuvjiance^ as exprefi'ed in the 
commiffion, mnjl be difpenful with , rentier than the 
fubjlance be lift or hazarded p . In other words, this 
was a fcheme for finding expedients, which might 
raife the prerogative to the greateft height, and 
rende^ parliaments entirely ul’elefs. The commons 
applied for cancelling the commiffion 1 ; and wfere, 
no doubt, defirous that all the world Ihould con- 
clude the king’s principles Jo be extremely arbi- 
trary, and ihould obferve what little regard he was 
difpoied to phy to the liberties and privileges of his 
people. 

A commission had* likewile been granted, and 
fome money remitted, in order to raiie a rhoufand 
German horfe, and tranfport them into England. 

P Rulh. vol. i. p. 6 14. Pari. Hift. vol.viii, p, 214. 
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Thefe were fuppofed to be levied, in order to fup- 
port the projected impofuions or exeifes ; though 
the number feeins iniufTicienf for fuel) a purpofe 
The houte took notice of this deugn in fevere 
terms : And no meaiure, furely, could be projected 
more generally odious to the whole nation. It inu!l, 
however, be contcfled that the king was fo far right, 
that he had now at laft fallen on the only effectual 
method foe fupporting his prerogative. But at the 
fame time he fhould have been fenfible that, till 
provided with a fufficicnt military force, all his at- 
tempts, in oppofition to the rifing fpirit of the na- 
tion, muft, in the end, prove wholly fruitlefs ; and 
that the higher he ferewed up the fprings of govern- 
ment, while he had fo littlfc real power to retain them 
in that forced fituatiun, with more fatal violence 
muft they fly out, when any .accident occurred to re- 
ftore them to their natural action. 

•The commons next relumed their cenfure of 
Buckingham’s conduct and behaviour, againft whom 
they were implacable. ‘They agreed to prefent a 
remonftrance to the king, in which they- recapitu- 
lated all national grievances and misfortunes, and 
omitted no circumltance which cOuld render the 
whole adminiflration defpicable and odious. The 
compofltions with catholics, they laid, amounted to 
no lefs than a toleration, hateful to God, full of dii- 
ho'nour and difprofit to his majefty, and of extreme 
fcandal and grief to his good people : They took 
nojice of the violations of liberty above mentioned, 
againfl which the petition of right feems to have 
provided a fufficicnt remedy : 1'hey mentioned the 
decay of trade, the unfuccefsful expeditions to Ca- 
diz and the ifle of Rhe, the encouragemeht given 
to Arminians, the commiflion for transporting Ger- 
man horfe, that for levying illegal impolitions ; 
and all thefe grievances they aferibed folely to the 
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ill-conduct of the duke of Buckingham *. This chap. 
remonftrjtnce was, perhaps, not the lefs provoking , ‘ 

to Charles, .hecaufe, joined to the extreme acri- i6*s. 

, innnv of the fubjeft, there were preferved in it, as 
in molt of the remonftrances of that age, an affect- 
ed civility ami fubmilTioh in the language. And as 
it was the firlt return which he met with for his late 
beneficial conceflions, and for his facrifices of pre- 
rogative, the greateft by far ever made By an Eng- 
lifh fovqreign, nothing could be more the objeCt of 
juft and natural indignation. 

It was not without good grounds that the com- 
mons were fo fierce and aft'uming. Though they 
had already granted the l$ing tire l'upply of five fub- 
fidies, they ftill retained a pledge in their hands, 
which they thought enfured them fuccefs in all their 
applications. Tonnage and poundage had xrot yet. 
been granted by parliament ; and the commons had 
artfully, this fefllon, concealed their intention of in- 
vading that branch of revenue, till the royal aifent 
had becr^ obtained to the petition of right, which 
they juftlv deemed of fuch importance. .They .then 
openly ailertcd, that the levying of tonnagjfcsj^, 
poundage without coirfeiit of parliament, was 
pable violation of the ancient liberties of the i, peo- 
ple, and an open infringement of the petition of 
right, fo lately granted The king, in order, to 
prevent the finifhing and prefenting of this renron- Proroua- 
(Irance, came fuddenlv to the parliament, and ended t,0l J- , 

Hus Jeiiion by a prorogation . • 

Bking freed for l’orne time from the embarrafT- 
ment of this afTembly, Charles began to look to- 
wards fpreign wars, wh<*rc all his efforts were equally 
unfuccefsful, as ii? his domeflic government. The 
earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, 

* Kufh. vol. i. p. 619. Pnrl. Hift. voJ f vni. p. 119, &C. 
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C *L^ J> was ro the relief of Rochelle, now elofely 

1 ‘ . befieged by land, and threatened with a ( blockade 

161*. by fea : But he returned without efl'eCtjng any thing; 
and having declined to attack the enemy’s fleet, he 
brought on the Englilh* arms the imputation either 
of cowardice or ill-conduCt. In order to repair this 
dilhoncur, the duke went to Porthnouth, where he 
had prepared a confiderable fleet and army, on which 
all the fufcfidies given by parliament had been ex- 
pended. This fupply had very much difappointed 
the king’s expectations. 'I’he fame mutinous fpirit 
which prevailed in the houfe of commons, had dif- 
fufed itfelf over the nation ; and the commiflioners 
appointed for making the jdTellmepts, had connived 
at all frauds which might diminifh the fupply, and 
reduce the crown to llill greater neceflities. This 
national difeontent, communicated to a defperate 
enthufiaft, foon broke out in an event, which may 
be confidered as remarkable. 

There was one Felton, of a good family, but of 
an ardent, melancholic temper, who had ferved un- 
der the duke in the llation of lieutenant. His cap- 
tain being killed in the retreat at the ifle of Rhe, 
Felton had applied for the company ; and when 
difappointed, he threw up his commiflion, and re- 
tired in difeontent from the army* While private 
relentment was boiling in his fallen, unfociable 
mind, he heard the nation refound with complaints 
againft the duke ; and he met with the remonftrance 
of* the commons, in which his enemy was repre- 
fented as the eaufc of every national grievance, and as 
the great enemy of the public. Religious funaticifai 
farther inflamed thefe vindictive reflections ; % and he 
fancied that he Ibould do heaven ^acceptable fervice, 
if, at one blow, he dilpatched this dangerous foe to 
religion and to his country w . Full of thefe dark 
views he fecretly arrived at Portfniouth, at the fame 

" May’* Hitt. of the Parliament, p. 10. 
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z6t 

time with the duke, and watched for an opportunity chap. 
of elfcttifng his bloody purpofe. , L1 ‘ . 

Ruckin ;ftAM had been engaged in converfation i6»8. 
with fcioubi/sj an 1 other French gentlemen ; and a Aw Sj 
difference of fer irnent having arilen, ihe dilpute, 
though conducted with temper and decency, had 
produced fome of th< e vehement gcfticulations and 
lively exertiwi of voice, in which that nation, more 
than the Knghth, ;?i-; ,>pi to indulge themfelves. 

The converfation being finillied, the duke drew to- 
wards he door ; and in t h. t paffage, turning him- 
Jelf to fpeak to lir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the 
armv, he was, on the fuddcn, over hr Thomas’s 
fhoulder, ftruck* upon *the breaft with a knife. 

Without uttering other words ihan The •villain has Dea»h of 
killed me ; in the fayie moment pulling out the J® uckin g* 
knife, he breathed his !aft. am ‘ 

No man had feen the blow, nor the perfon who 
gave it ; but in the confufion, every one made his 
own conjecture ; and all • agreed that the murder 
had been*eominittcd by the French gentlemen, whofe 
angry tone of voice had been heard, ‘while their 
words had not been uuderftood by the byftanders. 

In thfc hurry of revenge, they had inftantly been put 
to death, had they not been laved by fome of more 
temper and judgment, who, though they had the 
lame opinion of their guilt, thought proper to're- 
ferve them for a judicial trial and examination. 

Near the door there was found a hat, in the. in- 
ftde of which, was fewed a paper, containing four or 
five lines of that remonltrancc of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the king- 
dom ; ‘and under thefe lines was a fhort ejaculation, 
or attempt towards a prayer. It was eaftly con- 
cluded that this hat belonged to the aflalfin : But 
the difficulty ftill remained, Who that perfon jhould 
he? For the writing difeovered not the name ; and 
whoever he was, it .was natural* to believe that he 
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c ii A. P. had already fled far enough not to be found without 
n_ _ _j a hat. 

162.8. In this hurry, a man without a hat was feen 
walking very compofedly before the door. One 
crying out, Here is the fellow who killed the duke ; 
every body ran to atk, Which is he? The man very 
fedately anfwered, I am he. The more furious im- 
mediately »rufhed upon him with drawn l’words : 
Others, more deliberate, defended and protected 
him : He himfelf, with open arms, calmly and 
cheerfully expofed his bread to the i words of the 
moll enraged ; being willing to fall a hidden fa ori- 
fice to their anger, rather than be referved for that 
public juftice which, he knew, mufl be executed 
upon him. 

Hk was now known to bg that Felton who had 
ferved in the army. Being carried into a private 
vootn, it was thought proper fo far to dillemble as 
to tell him, that Buckingham was only grievoufly 
wounded, but not without hopes of recovery. Fel- 
ton fmiled, and told them, that the duke, he knew, 
full well, hSd received a blow which had terminated 
all their hopes. When afked, at whole mitigation 
he had performed that horrid deed ? he replied, 
that they needed not to trouble themfelves in that 
inquiry ; that no man living had credit enough with 
hurt to have difpofed him to fuch an action ; that 
he had not even entrufted his purpoie to any 
one # ; that the refolution proceeded only from him- 
felf, and the impulle of his own confcience ; and 
that his motives would appear, if iiis hat were 
found : For that believing he fhould perifli in the 
attempt, he had there taken care to 'explain 
them *. 

When the king was informed of this aflaflination, 
he received the news in public with an unmoved and 

* Claiendon, vol. i. p. 27, 28. 
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undiflurbed countenance; and the courtiers, who CHAP, 
ltudied Ins looks, concluded, that fecretly he was not . **|‘. j 
difpleafed to*be rid of a nvnifter lb generally odious iOii. 
to the nation y . But Charles’s command of him- 
felf proceeiled entirely lrom the gravity and com- 
pofure of his temper. He was llill, as much as 
ever, attached to his favourite ; and, during his 
whole life, he retained an affection for Buckingham's 
friends, and a prejudice againft his enemies. He 
urged too, that Felton fhould be put to the queftion, 
in order to extort from him a dilcovery of his ac- 
complices : But the judges declared, that though 
that p tact ice had formerly been very ufual, it was 
altogether illegaf. bo dutch more exatt reafoners, 
with regard to law, had they become, from the 
jealous fcruples of the houfe of commons. 

Mkanw iuli: the dlltrefs of Rochelle had rifen to 
the utmolt extremity. That vait ggnius of Riche- 
lieu, which made him form the greateft enterprifes, 
led him to attempt their Execution by means equally 
great add extraordinary. In order to deprive Ro- 
chelle of all fuccour, he had dared to project: the 
throwing acrols the harbour a mole of a mile’s ex- • 
tent in that hoilterous ocean ; and having executed 
his project, he now held the town clolely blockaded 
on all tides. The inhabitants, though prelled with 
the greatelt rigour* of famine, .Itill refufed to’fub- 
mit ; being fupported, partly by the lectures of 
their zealous preachers, partly by the daily hopes of 
relief from, England. After Buckingham’s death, 
the command of the licet and army was conferred 
on the earl of Lindefey ; who, arriving before Ro- 
chelle, made lbine- attempts to break through the 
mole, and force his way into the harbour : But by 
the delays of the Englilh, that work was now fully 
iinilhed and fortified ; and the Rochellers, finding * 8tl » oa * 
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CHAP, their laft hopes to fail them, were reduced to fur- 
L LT ' , render at difcretion, even in fight of the Englifh 
1618. admiral. Of fifteen thou 'and perfons (hut up in 
the city, four thoufand aione furvived the fatigues 
and famine which they had undergone z . 

This was the iirft necefTary ftep towards the pro- 
fperity of France. Foreign enemies, as well as do- 
meitic fadiems, being deprived of this refourcc, that 
kingdom began now to fljine fofth in its full fplen- 
dour. By a heady profecution of wife plans both 
of war and policy, it gradually gained an afccndant 
over the rival power of Spain ; and every order of 
the ftate, and every led, were reduced to pay fub- 
million to the lawful authority of the fovereign. 
The viclory, however, over the hugonots, was at 
firft pufhed by the French king with great modera- 
tion. A toleration was hill continued to them ; 
the only avowed and open toleration which, at that 
time, was granted in any European kingdom. 

C *629. Th£ failure of an enterprife, in which the Englifh 
nation, from religious fympathy, fo much intereiled 
themfelvcs, could not but diminifh the king’s au- 
thority in the parliament during the approaching 
seth Jan. fefilon : But the commons, when affembled, found 
cf e parha. n man Y other caufes of complaint. .Buckingham’s 
mint. condud and charader with foirie had affoided a 
reafon, with others a pretence, for difeontent againfl 
public meafures : But after his death, there wanted not 
new reafons and new pretences for general diffatif- 
fadion. Mamvaring’s pardon and promotion were 
taken notice of ; Sibthorpe and Cofins, two clergymen, 
who, for like reafons, were no Jefs obnoxious to the 
commons, bad met with like favour from the king : 
Montague, who had been cenfured for moderation 
towards the catholics, the greateft of crimes, had been 
created bifhop of Chichpfter. They found, likewife, 
upon inquiry, that all the copies of the petition of 

* Rulh. vol. i. p. 6 ^ 6 , 
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right, which were difperfed, had, by the lung’s CHAP, 
orders, annexed 10 them the fiift anfwer, which had r 

dvcn Jo little* fati.'.fi'.Cion to the ccmmons *. An ,6,9. 
'expedient by which Charles endeavoured to per- 
lhade the people that he had nowife receded from, 
his former clJns and pretenfions, particularly with 
regard '.o the levying of tonnage and poundage. Sel- 
den ahb complained in tlie houfc, that one Savage, 
contrary to*. he petition of right, had been punifhed 
wi h tne’-fs of his ears, by a diferet ionary or arbi- 
trary iente: e of the ftar-chamber b . So apt were 
they, on their part, to Itrctch the petition into fuch 
com'equd : .s as might deprive the crown of powers, 
which, from immemorial cuftom, were fuppofed 
inherent in it. 

But the great article, on which the houfe of com- Tonnage 
mons broke with the king, and which finally created 0,,J 
in Charles a di'gult to all parliaments, was their l>oun JiC ' 
claim with regard 10 tonnage and poundage. On 
thi,s occafion, therefore, it is neceffary to give an 
account <tf the controverl'y. 

The duty of tonnage and poundage, in more 
ancient times, had been commonly a temporary 
grant of parliament ; but it had been conferred on 
Henry V. and all the fucceeding princes, during 
life, in order to enable them to maintain a naval, 
force for the defence of the kingdom. The necef- 
fity of levying this duty had been fo apparent, that 
each king had ever claimed it from the moment of 
his acceflion ; and the firft parliament of each reign 
had ufually, by vote, conferred on the prince what 
they found him already in poflefliou of. Agreeably 
to the Inaccurate genius of the old conflitution, this 
abufe, however confiderable, had never been per- 
ceived nor remedied ; though nothing could have 
been eafier than for the parljament to have pre- 

a State Tiinls, vol. vii. p. *16. Rufli. jirol. i. p. 643. 

* Slate TfUls. Tol. v*i. v Vail. Uni. vul. viu. p. ij-6. 
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CHAP, vented it e . By granting this duty to each piince, 
. L1 ‘ , during his own life, and, for a year after his de- 
*6*9. mife, to the fucceffor, all inconveniericies had been 
obviated ; and yet the, duty had never for a mo- 
ment been levied without proper authority. But 
contrivances of that nature were not thought of 
during thofe rude ages: And as l'o complicated and 
jealous a government as the Englilh cannot fubfifl 
without many l'uch refinements ; it is cafv to fee 
how favourable every inaccuracy nniR formerly 
have proved to royal authority, which on all emer- 
gencies was obliged to fupply, by diferetionary 
power, the great deficiency of the laws. 

'I’m-: parliament did nrfc grant 'the duty of ton- 
nage and poundage to Henry VIII. till the fixth.of 
his reign : Yet this prince, v^ho had not then railed 
his power to its great ell height, continued, duting 
that whole time, to levy the impolition : The par- 
liament, in tfieir very grant, blame the merchants 
who had neglected to make payment to the crown ; 
and though one expreflion of that hill itiav l'ccm 
ambiguous* they employ the plainelt terms in call- 
, ing tonnage and poundage the king’s due, e ven 
before that duty was conferred on him bv parlia- 
mentary authoi ity d . Four reign^s, and above a 
whole century, had lince elapfed ; and this revenue 
had Hill been levied before it was voted by parlia- 
ment. So long had the inaccuracy continued, with- 
out being remarked or corrected. 

Inuring that Ihort interval which polled between 
Charles’s accefiion and hjs lirft parliament, he had 
followed the example of his predeceffors ; and no 
fault was found with his, conduit in this particular. 
But what was molt remarkable in the proceedings 
of that houfe of commons, and what proved be- 
yond controverfy that they had ferioufly formed a 
plan for reducing their prined to fubjection, was, 

4 Pari. Hift. vol. viii. p. 339, 340, 
d 6 iieiuy VI II. c:ip. 14. 

1 * that 
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that inftead of granting this fupply during the king’s CHAP, 
life-time,* as it had been enjoyed by all his im nedi- , L1 ‘ . 

ate predecdl'dVs, they voted it only for a year ; and, ,619. 

' after that Ihould be elapfed, referved to thcmfelves 
the power of renewing or refilling the fame concef- 
fion e . But the houie of peers, who faw that this 
duty was now become more necefl'ary than ever to 
fupply the growing neceilitie.; of the crowij, and who 
did not approve of* this encroaching fpirit in the 
commons, rejected the bill ; and the dilfolution of 
that parliament followed lb foon after, that no at- 
tempt leems to have been made for obtaining ton- 
nage and poundage in any othw form’. 

Charles, meanwhile; continued Hill to levy this 
duty by his own authority; and the* nation was lo 
accuftomed to that exertion oi royal power, that no 
Icruple was at firft cnteruiined of fubmitting to it. 

But the fucceeding parliament excited doubts in every 
one. The commons took there fome’ Iteps towards 
declaring it illegal to levy tonnage and poundage 
without* content of parliament; and they openly 
Ihowed their intention of employing thft engine, in 
order to extort from the crown conceflions of the 
mod important nature. But Charles was not yet 
fulficiently tamed to compliance; and the abrupt 
dilfolution of that parliament, as above related, put 
an end, for the time, to their farther preteniionS. 

The following interval between the fecond and 
third parliament was dillinguilhed by fo many ex- 
ertions of prerogative, that men had little leifure to 
attend to the affair of tonnage and poundage, where 
the abufe of power in the crown might feeni to be 
oi a tnore dilputable* nature. But after the com- 
mons, during the precedent feflion, had remedied 
all thefe grievances by means of their petition of 
right, which they deemed fo necefl'ary ; they after- 
wards proceeded to-, take the* matter into conlider- 

e lourn. 5 July 1625. 
f See note [XJ ai the end of the volume. 

ation*. 
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C *j , AP ' at i° n > an ^ they fhowcd the fame kuemiomas former- 
. ly, of exacting, in Yet urn for t fie g- > of this revenue, 

1 6*1,. very large compliances on the } . o'f the crown. 
Their fudden prorogation pre\. ted them from 
bringing their pretentions to a fe • conclufion. 

"When Charles opened this !; don, he had fore- 
feen that the fame controverfy would arife ; and he 
therefore tpok care, very early, among many mild 
and reconciling expreilions, to inform the com- 
mons, 44 That he had not taken thefe duties as ap- 
44 pertaining to his hereditary prerogative; but that 
44 it ever was, and Hill is, his meaning to enjoy 
44 them as a gift of lus people : And that, if- he had 
44 hitherto levied tonnage *and poundage, he pre- 
44 tended to jultify hiinfelf only by the neceflity of 
44 fo doing, not by any right which he a {fumed s .” 
This conctffion, which probably arofe from the 
king’s moderate temper, now freed from the im- 
pulse of Buckingham’s violent counfels, might 
have finished the commons, had they entertained 
no other view than that of afeertaining their own 
powers and * privileges. But they carried their pre- 
tenfions much higher. They infifted, as a necef- 
fary preliminary, .that the king fhould once entirely 
delift from levying thefe duties ; after which, they 
were to take it into confideration, how far they 
would reftore him to the poffeflion of a revenue, of 
which he had clearly diverted himfelf/ But, be- 
fides that this extreme rigour had never been exer- 
cifed towards any of his predecelfors, and many 
obvious ihconveniencies rnuft follow from the inter- 
mifiion of the cuftoms ; there were other reafons 
which deterred Charles front' complying with fo 
hard a condition. It was probable that the com- 
mons might renew their former project of making 
this revenue only temporary, and thereby reducing 
their prince to perpetual dependence ; they certainly 
would cut off the ndw impofitions which Mary and 

l Ruihworth, vol.i. p. 644. Fail. Hilt. vol. viii. p. w- 6 . 
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Elizabeth, but efpecially James, had levied, and chap. 
which formed no defpicable part of the public reve- U * 
nue; and they openly declared, that they had at i6* s . 
prefent many important prefenfions, chiefly with 
regard to religion ; and if compliance were refufed, 
no fupply mull be expected from the commons. 

It is eafy to fee in what an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own conceilions, 
by the general principles of the English govern- 
ment, and by the form of every bill which had 
granted' this duty, tonnage and poundage was de- 
rived entirely from the free gift of the people ; and, 
confequcntly, might be withdrawn at their pleafure. 

If unreftfonablc in their refufal, they Hill refufed no- 
thing but what was theiv owr. If public nccefiity 
required this fupply, it might be thought alfo to re- 
quire the king’s compliance vith thofe conditions 
which were the price of obtaining it. Though the 
motive for granting it had been the enabling of the 
king to guard the leas, it did not follow, that Le- 
caufe he guarded the feast, he was therefore entitled 
to this Revenue, without far. her formality: Since 
the people had Hill referved to thernfelfrcs the tight 
of judging how far that fervice merited fuch a lup- 
ply. But Charles, notwilhltanding his public de- 
claration, was far from aflenting to this conclufion 
in its full extent. 1 he plain confequence, he law, 
of all thefe rigours, and refinements, and inferences, 
was, that he, without any public nccclfity, and with- 
out any fault of his own, mull, of a hidden, even 
from his acceflion, become a magiftrate of a very dif- 
ferent nature from any of his predecelfors, and mull 
fall into a total dependence on fubje&s over whom 
fonndf kings, efpecially thofe immediately preced- 
ing, had exercifed an authority almolt unlimited. 
Entangled in a chain of confequences which he could 
not eafily break, he was inclined to go higher, and 
rather deny the firlt principle, than admit of con- 
clufions which to him appeared fo abfurd and un- 

reafouable. 
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chap, reafonable. Agreeably to the ideas hitherto enter- 
. LT ‘ tained both by natives and foreigners, thfe monarch 
he efteemed the eflfence and foul of the Englifh go- 
vernment; and whatever other power pretended to 
annihilate, or even abridge, the royal authority, mult 
neceflarilv, he thought, either in its nature or exer- 
cife, be deemed no better than an ufurpation. Will- 
ing to prefevve the ancient harmony of the conllitu- 
tion, he had ever intended to comply, as far as he 
cafih could, with the ancient forrtis of adminiitration : 
But when thefe forms appeared to him, by the invete- 
rate obftinaev of the commons, to have no other ten- 
dency than to dillurb that harmony, and to introduce 
a new conlLinition ; hfc concluded, that, in this violent 
fituation, what „v. as fubordihate mult neceflarily yield 
to what was jn oripal, and rhe privileges of the 
people, for a time, give place to royal prerogative. 
From the rank of a monarch, to be degraded into a 
Have of his infolent, ungrateful fuhjects, feemed, of 
all irulignities, the great eft ; and nothing, in his 
judgment, could exceed the humiliation attending 
fuch a ItatCj but the meannefs of tamely fiASmitting 
to it, without making fome efforts to prel'erve the 
authority tvanfmitted to him by his predt cefl'ors. 

Though thefe were the king’s reflections and 
refolutions before the parliament aflembled, he did 
not immediately break with them, upon their delay 
in voting him this i'upply. lie thought that he 
could better jullify any ilrong meafure which he 
might afterwards be obliged to take, if he allowed 
them to yarry to the utmofl extremities /heir attacks 
upon his government and prerogative 11 . He con* 
tented himfelf, for the prefect, with foliciting the 
houfe by meflages and fpecches. But the com- 
mons, inflead of. hearkening to his felicitations, 
proceeded to carry their ferutiny into his manage- 
ment of religion. 1 , wh/ch was the only grievance to 

h Rufliworth, voto i. p. 641. 

* Idem, ibid, ,WhulocJee, p. iz. 

which. 
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which, in their opinion, they had not as yet, by their chap. 
petition of right, applied a fufficient remedy. . L1 ‘ p 

It was* not poflible that this century, fo fertile in 1619. 
religious l'edsr and difputes, could efcape the contro- Armiman- 
verfv concerning fatalifm and free-will, which, be- ' ,n * 
ing itrongly interwoven both with philofophy and 
theology, had, in all ages, thrown every fcRool and 
rverv church into Inch inextricable doubt and per- 
plexity. The firft reformers in England, as in 
other European countries, had embraced the mod 
rigid tenets of preuc (tination and abfolute decrees, 
and had compofed, upon that fydern, all the arti- 
cles of their religious creed. But thefe principles 
having <m:t with oppofition fropi Arminius and his 
iedarics, the controverfy »was Icon brought into this 
iiland, and began here to ditfufe iti'elf. The Ar- 
mimans, finding more encouragement from the 
ihperditious fpirit of tl*e church than from the fana- 
ti cilia of the puritans, gradually incorporated them- 
felves with the former ; and fume of’ that fed, by 
the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained 
the highvfl preferments in the hierarchy. But their 
lucccfs with the public had not been altogether an- 
Iwerable to that which they met with in the church 
and the court. Throughout the nation, they ftill 
lay under the reproach of innovation and hcrefv. 

The commons now levelled againlt them their for- 
midable cenfures, and made them the object? of 
tlaily invective and declamation. Their protestors 
v ti e digmatifed ; their tenets canvafled ; their views 
rep relented as dangerous and pernicious. To im- 
partial fpedhltors furely, if any fuch had ’been at 
that time in England, it mu ft have given great en- 
tertainment, to fee a* popular ailembly, inflamed 
with faction and enthuiiafm, pretend to difeufs 
queltions to which the greatefl philofophers, in the 
tranquillity of retreat, had never hitherto been able 
? o find anv fatisfatlorv fofution. 

j* •• 
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Amidst that complication of difputes in which 
men were then involved, we may obferye, that the 
appellation puritan ftood for three par; ids, which, 
though commonly united, were yet actuated by very 
different views and motives. There were the politi- 
cal puritans, who maintained the higheft principles 
of civil liberty : the puritans in difeipline, who were 
averfe to the ceremonies and epifcopal government of 
the church ; and the dodrinal puritans, who rigidly 
defended the fpeculative fyftem,of the firlt reformers. 
In opposition to all thefe, ftood the court party, the 
hierarchy, and the Arminians ; only with this dif- 
tindion, that the latter fed, being introduced a few 
years before, did nojt, as yet, comprehend all thofe 
who were favourable to the* church«and to monarchy. 
But, as the colitroverfies on every fubjed grew daily 
warmer, men united themfelves more intimately 
with their friends, and feparated themfelves wider 
from their antagonifts ; and the diftindion gradually 
became quite 'uniform and regular. 

This houfc of commons, which, like all the pre- 
ceding during the reigns of James and Charles, and 
even of Elizabeth, w’as much governed by the pu- 
ritanical party, thought that they could not better 
ferve their caufe than by branding and punifhing the 
Anninian fed, which, introducing an innovation 
in the church, were the leaft favoured and leaft 
powerful of all their antagonifts. From this mea- 
sure it; was eafily forefeen, that, befides gratifying 
the animofity of the dodrinal puritans, both the 
puritans in difeipline, and thofe in politics, would 
reap coftfiderable advantages. Laud, 'Neile, Mon- 
tague, and other bilhops, who were the chief fup- 
porters of epifcopal government, and the moft 
zealous partifans of the difeipline and ceremonies of 
the church, were all fuppofed co be tainted with 
Arminianifm. The fame men and their difciples 
were the ftrenuous preachers of paflive obedience, 
* and 
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and of entire fubmi/Tioil td princes ; and if thefe ^ ha p - 
could once*be cenfured, and be expelled the church. . _ L _ j 
and court, it Was concluded, that the hierarchy ifoy. 

. would receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be 
Ids rigidly infilled on, and* the king, deprived of 
his moll faithful friends, be obliged to abate thofe 
high claims of prerogative, on which at prefent he 
infilled. 

But Charles, befidgs a view of the political con- 
fequence.s which mull refult from a compliance 
with fuch pretenfions, was Itrongly determined, 
from principles of piety and confidence, to oppofe 
them. Neither the diflipation incident to youth, 
nor the* pleafures attending a* high fortune, had 
been able to prevent thisVirtuous prince from em- 
bracing the moll fincere fentiments of religion ; and 
that character which, in that religious age, mould 
have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in 
the end the chief caufe of his ruin : Merely becaufe 
the religion adopted by hint was not of that precifc 
mode an^l fe£t which began to prevail among his 
fubjefls. His piety, though remote from popery, 
had a tinflure of fuperflition in it; and, being averfe 
to the gloomy fpirit of the puritans, was reprefented^ 
by them as tending towards the abominations of 
antichrift. Laud alio had unfortunately acquired a 
great afeendant over him : And as all thofe prelates, 
obnoxious to the commons, were regarded as his 
chief friends and moll favourite courtiers, he was 
refolved not to difarm and difhonour himfelf, .by 
abandoning them to the refentment of his enemies- 
Being totally unprovided with military force, and 
finding, a refra&ory independent fpirit to prevail 
among the people ; the moll folid bafis of his au- 
thority, he thought, confifted in the fupport which 
, he received from the hierarchy. 

In the debates of the commons, which are tranf- 
mitted to us, it is eafy to difeern fo early fome fparks 
of that enthufiaflic fire, which afterwards fet the 
Vol. VI. whole 
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chap, whole nation -in combuftion. One Roufe made ufe 
u . of an allufion, which, though familiar,,, feems to 
1629. have been borrowed from the writings of lord Ba- 
con k . “ If a man meet a dog alone,” faid he,- ' 
** the dog is fearful, 'though ever fo fierce by na- 
“ ture : But if the dog have his mailer with him, 
“ he will fet upon that man from whom he fled 
“ before. This Ihcws, that lower natures, being 
“ backed by higher, increaf e.ia courage and llrength ; 
“ and certainly man, being backed with Omni- 
“ potency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. All 
“ things are pollible to him that believes ; and 
u where all things are pollible, there is a kind of 
“ omnipotency. Wherefore, let it be the unani- 
“ mous content and refolution of us all to make a 
“ vow and covenant henceforth to hold fall our 
** God and our religion ; and then lhall we hence- 
“ forth expect, with certainty, happinefs in this 
“ world 1 .”* 

Oliver Cromwei,, at that time a young man 
of no account in the nation, is mentioned in thefe 
debates tv s complaining of one who, he was told, 
preached flat popery It is amufing to obferve the 
firft words of this fanatical hypocrite correfpond fo 
exactly to his character. 

The inquiries and debates concerning tonnage 
and poundage went hand in hand with thefe theo- 
logical or metaphyfical controverlies. The officers 
of the cuftom-houfe were fummoned before the 
commons, to give an account by what authority 
they htd feized the goods of merchants who had re- 
fused to pay thefe duties: The barons of the ex- 
chequer were queftioned concerning their decrees on 
that head ". One of the fherifls of London was 
committed to the Tower for his activity in lupport- 

k Eflay of Atheifm. 

1 Kuihwcntli, vol. i. p. 646. PaO. Hift. vol. viii. j>. 

“ h tifhwoi tlij vol . i.tp. 655, Part. Htft. vol. viii. p. 289* 

* Kuftiwoilh, vui. i. p. 654* Pai'I, voJ. viii. p. 301. 
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kg the officers of the cuftom-houfe : The goods of c H a p. 
Rollos, *a merchant, and member of the houfe, . LI * f 
being feized'for his refufal to pay the duties, com- iCiy. 
plaints were made of this violence, as if it were a 
breach of privilege ° : Charles fupported his officers 
in all thcfe meafures ; and the quarrel grew every 
day higher between him and the commons p . Men- 
tion was made in the houfe of impeaching fir Richard 
Wefton, the treafurer '' ; and the king began to 
entertain thoughts of finifhing the feilion by a diffo- 
lution. 

Sir John Elliot framed a rcmonfixance againft 
levying tonnage and poundage without content of 
parliament, and*oftercd it to tiie clerk to read. It 
was refufed. He read it himfelf. * The quefiion 
being then called for, the fpeaker, fir John Finch, 
faid. That he had a command from the king to adjourn , 
and to put no qmjiion \ Upon which he roll* and 
left the chair. The whole houfe was* in an uproar. 

The fpeaker was pufhed.back into the chair, and 
forcibly* held in it by Hollis and Valentine ; till a 
fhort remonftrance was framed, and was paffed by 
acclamation rather than by vote. Papifts and Ar- 
minians were there declared capital enemies to the 
commonwealth, Thofe who levied tonnage and 
poundage were branded with the fame epithet. And 
even the merchants who ihould voluntarily pay rhefe 
duties, were denominated betrayers of Englifh li- 
berty, and public enemies. The doors being lock- 
ed, the gentleman uiher of the houle of lords, who 
was fent by the king, could not get admittance tilt 


° Rufhwortb, vol. i. p* 6 $3. 9 Ibid* p. 658. * Pari. Hift* 

vol. VIII. p. 126, 

r The king\ power oF adjourning, as well as proroguing the par- 
liimenfr, wns and is never cjueftiontd. In the 19th at rhe late king 1 , 
*he judges detmniiud th*t the adjournment by the king kept tbe par- 
lament in fiata quo until rhe next Fitting ; but that then no committees 
were to meet: lint if t lie adjournment be by toe houfe, then the 
committees and other matters do continue, Pail* Hill. toI. v* 
p. *6 6. • 
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chap, this remonftrance was finished. By the king’s order, 
LI * . he took the mace from the table, which ended their 
, 6 i 9 . proceedings \ And a few days after tKe parliament 
was diflblved. 

Thl difcontents of the nation ran high, on ac- 
Mareh 10. count of this violent rupture between the king and 
parliament. Thefe difcontents Charles inflamed by 
his affe&ation of a fe verity which he had not power, 
nor probably inclination, to carry to extremities. 
Sir Miles Hobart, fir Peter Heyman, Selden, Co- 
riton, Long, Strode, were committed to prifon, on 
account of the laft tumult in the houfe, which was 
called fedition With great difficulty, and after 
feveral delays, they were rfcleafed ;'and the law was 
generally fuppofed to be wrefted, in order to pro- 
long their imprifonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, 
and Valentine, were fummoned to their trial in the 
king’s bench,, for feditious fpeeches and behaviour 
in parliament ; but refufing to anfwer before an in- 
ferior court for their conduct as members of a fu- 
perior, they were condemned to be imprifdlied du- 
ring the knit’s pleafure, to find furcties for their good 
behaviour, and to be fined the two former a thoufand 
pounds a-piece, the latter five hundred ". This 
fentence, procured by the influence of the crown, 
ferved only to {hew the king’s difregard to the pri- 
vileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenfe 
ftock of popularity to the fufferers, who had fo 
brayely, in oppofition to arbitrary power, defended 
the liberties of their native country. TJie commons 
of England, though an immenfe body, and poflefled 
of the greater part of national property, were na- 
turally fomewhat defencelels ; becaufe of their per- 
fonal equality, and their want of leaders : But the 
king’s feverity, if thefe profecutions deferve the 

* Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 660. Whitlocke* p. i*. * Rufhworth, 

rol. i. p. 661. 681. Past'. Hid. vol. viii. p. 354, May, p. 13. 

* Rufti worth, vol. i. p. 6I4. C9-1. • 
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name, here pointed out leaders to them whofe refent- chap. 
ment was •inflamed, and whofe courage was nowife . * _ r 

daunted toy the hardihips which the)' had undergone 1699. 
in l’o honourable a caufe. 

So much did thefe prifoijers glory in their fuffer- 
ings, that though they were promifed liberty on 
that condition, they would not condefcend 'even to 
prefent a petition to the king, exprefling their for- 
row for having offended him *. They ujianimoufly 
refufed to find fureties for their good behaviour ; 
and difdained to accept of deliverance on fuch eafy 
terms. Nay, Hollis was fo induftrious to ^continue 
his meritorious diftrefs, that, when one offered to 
bail him, he would not yield io the rule of court, 
and be himfelf b&und wifh his friend. Even Long, 
who had actually found fureties in the chief juftice’s 
chamber, declared in pourt, that hisrfureties ihould 
no longer continue r . Yet becaufe fir John Elliot 
happened to die while in cuftody, a great clamour 
was raifed againft the adminiftration ; and he was 
univerfally regarded as a martyr to the liberties of 
England'- 

* Whitlocke, p. 13. y Ken nit, vol. iii. p. 49. 

* Kuftiwmth, vul. v. p. 440. 
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T HERE now opens to us a new feene. Charles, 
naturally difgufted with parliaments, who, he 
found, were determined to* proceed again (l him with 
unmitigated rigour, both in invading his preroga- 
tive, and refilling him all fupply, rel'olved not to 
call any more, till he fhould fee greater indications 
of a compliant difpofition in the nation. Having 
loft his great favourite, Buckingham, he became his 
own minifter; and never 'aft erwauls repofed in any 
one fuch unlimited confidence. As he chiefly fol- 
low's his own genius and difpofition, his meafures 
are henceforth lefs rafh and hafty ; though the ge- 
neral tenor of his adminiftration ftill wants fomewhat 
of being entirely legal, and perhaps more of being 
entirely prudent. 

Wi find! endeavour to exhibit a juft idea of the 
events which followed for fome years ; lo far as they 
regard foreign affairs, the fiate of the court, and the 
government of the nation. The incidents are nei- 
ther numerous nor illuftrious; but the knowledge of 
them is netehary for underfunding the fubfequent 
tranfaflions, winch are fo memorable. * 

Charles, deftitute of all fupply, was neceflarily 
reduced to embrace a meafure, which ought to have 
been the refult of reafon and found policy : He made 1 
peace with the two crowns againft which he had hi- 
therto waged a war, entered into without neceflity, 

and 
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and conduced without glory. Notwith (landing the CHAP, 
diftracled^ahd hclplefs condition of England, no at- 
tempt was made either by France or Spain, to in- 1629. 

. vade their enemy ; nor did they entertain any far- 
ther projed, than to defend* ihemfclves againft the 
feeble and ill-concerted expeditions of that king- 
dom. Pleafed that the jealoulics and quarrels be- 
tween king and parliament had dil’armed fo formi- 
dable a power, they parjelly avoided any enter- 
prife which might roui'e either the terror or anger 
of the Englifh, and diipofe them to domeftic union 
and fubmillion. The endeavours to regain the 
good-will of the nation were carrier i’o far ly. the 
king of* Spain, that he generoiTily releafed and fent 
home all the Englifh prifone^ taken in the expedi- 
tion againft Cadiz. The example was imitated by 
France, after the retroat of the Eng lift from the 
ifle of Rhe. When princes were in fuch difpofi- 
tions, and had fo few pretenfions on each other, it 
could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The Peace with 
treaty was fit ft iigned with* France'. The fituation £ r ™ ceand 
of the kmg’s affairs did not entitle him to demand 
any conditions for the hugonots, and they were , + thApiil. 
abandoned to the will of their fovereign. Peace 1630. 
was afterwards concluded with Spain ; where no 5 th Nov * 
conditions were made in favour of the Palatine, ex- 
cept that Spain promifed in general to ufe tljeir 
good offices for his reftoration “. The influence of 
thefe two wars on domeltic affairs, and on the dif- 
politions of king and people, was of the utmoft e»n- 
fequcnce : But no alteration was made by them on 
the foreign interefts of the kingdom. 

Noth in o more happy can be imagined than the 
fituation in whicli England then ftood -with regard to 
foreign affairs. Europe was divided between the 
, rival families of Bourbon and Aultria, wftofe oppo- 
hte mterefts, and dill more their mutual jealoufies, 

c Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 23, 2*4. *• 

- Idem, ibid. Whitlocke, p, 14, 
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fecured the tranquillity of this ifland. Their forces 
■were fo nearly countcrpoifed, that no apprtjhenfions 
were entertained of any event which could fuddcnly 
difturb the balance of power between them. The 
Spanifh monarch, deemed the moft powerful, lay at 
greateft diflance: And the Knglifh, by that means, 
pofiefled the advantage of being engaged by political 
motives into a more intimate union and confederacy 
with the heighbouring potentate. The difperfed 
fituation of the Spanifh dominions rendered the 
naval power of England formidable to them, and 
kept that empire in continual dependence. France, 
more' vigorous and more compact, was evpry day 
Tifmg in policy and difciplijie ; and reached, at laft, 
an equality of power with the houfe of Auftria : But 
her progrefs, flow and gradual, left it ftill in the 
power of England, by a t finely interpofition, to 
check her fuperiority. And thus Charles, could he 
have ayoided 'all diflenfions with his own fubjects, 
was in a fituation to make himfelf be courted and 
refpefted by every power in Europe ; apjl, what 
has fcarceiy, ever fince been attained by the princes 
pf this ifland, he could either be aftive with dignity, 
or neutral with fecurity. 

A neutrality was embraced by the king; and 
during the reft of his reign, he feems to have little 
regarded foreign affairs, except fo far as he was en- 
gaged by honour and by friendfhip for his filter 
find the Palatine, to endeavour the procuring of 
fome relief for that unhappy family. He joined his 
good offices to thofe of France, and mediated a 
peace between the kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the former to embrace the pro- 
teftion of the oppreffed proteftants in the empire. 
This was the famed Guftavus, whofe heroic genius, 
feconded by the wifeft policy, made him in a little 
time the mod diftinguifhed monarch of the age, 
find rendered his country, formerly unknown and 
peglc£led, of great weight in the balance of Europe. 

T<» 
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To encourage and aflift him in his projefted inva- c h a p. 
fion of Germany, Charles agreed to furnifh him - * , 

with fix thoufand men ; but, that he might preferve 16301' 
the appearance of neutrality, he made ufe of the 
marquis of Hamilton’s name e . That nobleman en*» 
tcred into an engagement with Guftavus ; and in- 
lifting thefc troops in England and Scotland at 
Charles’s expence, he landed them in the Elbe. 

The decifive battle of Leipfic was fought foon 
after; \vhere the ccfnducl of Tilly and the valour 
of the Imperialifts were overcome by the fupeiior 
conduct of Guftavus and the fuperior valour of 
the Swedes. What remained of this hero’s life was 
one continued feries of vifroiy, for which be was 
lefs beholden to* fortune*, than to thpfe perfonal en- 
dowments which he derived from nature and from 
induftry. That rapid progreis of conqueft, which 
we fo much admire in ancient hiftory, was here re- 
newed in modern annals ; and without that caufe to 
which in former ages it had ever been owing. Mi- 
litary nations were not now engaged againft an un- 
difciplined and unwarlike people ; nor heroes fet in 
oppofition to coVards. The veteran troops of Fer- 
dinand, conduced by the molt celebrated generals 
of the age, were foiled in every encounter, and all 
Germany was over-run in an inftant by the victo- 
rious Swede. But by this extraordinary and unex- 
pected fuccefs of his ally, Charles failed of the’pur- 
pofe for which he framed the alliance. Guftavus, 
elated by profperity, began to form more extepfive 
plans of ambition; and in freeing Germany from 
the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it to 
fubje£tion under his <jwn. He refufed to reftore the 
Palatine to his principality, except on conditions 
which would have kept him in total dependence f . 

And thus the negotiation was protracted ; till the 
battle of Lutzen, where the Swediih monarch pe- 

c Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 46. 5/, $3. 

f F rankly n, vol. i. p. 415. 
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chap, rifhed in the midfi: of a complete victory which he 
. IjI1, . obtained over his enemies. ' 

j6jo. We have carried on thefe tranfaf^ons a few years 
beyond the prefent period, that we aught nor be 
obliged to return to them ; nor be henceforth inter- 
rupted in our account of Charles’s court and king- 


doms. 


State of the When we conlkler Charles as presiding in. his 

court and court, as a/Tocialing with his family, it is difficult 
numAry. tQ j ma gj ne a character at once rfiore re-pedtible and 
more amiable. A kind hufhand, an indulgent lather, 
a gentle mailer, a fled fa (l friend, to all thefe eu- 
logies his conduct in private lilt: fully emitkd him. 
As a monarch too, in the exterior qualities, he ex- 
celled ; in the ^Ifendal, he 'was not* defe&ive. His 


addrefs and manner, though perhaps inclining a 
little towards ftatelinefs and formality, in the main 
correlponded to his high rank, and gave grace to 
that referve and gravity V'hich were natural to him. 
The moderation and equity which flione forth in his 
temper, firmed to fecure him againft ralh and dan- 
gerous enterprifes : r fhe good fenle which *he dis- 
played in his diicouri’e and converfation, feemed to 
warrant his fuccefs in every reasonable undertaking. 
Other endowments likewife he had attained, which 


in a private gentleman would have been highly or- 
namental, and which in a great monarch might 
have’ proved extremely ufeful to his people. He 
was polfelfed of an excellent talle in all the line arts, 
and /he love of painting was in fome degree his fa- 
vourite pillion. Learned beyond what js common 
in princes, he was a good judge of writing in others, 
and enjoyed, himfelf, no mqgm talent in compo- 
fition. In any other age or nation, this monarch 
had been fecure of a profperous and a happy reign. 
But the high idea of his own authority which he 
had imbibed, made him incapable of giving way to 
the fpirit of liberty, which began to prevail among 
hi* fubjefts. llis politics were .not fupported by 

fuch 
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ftich vigour and forefight as might enable him to C H A p. 
fubdue their pretenfions, and maintain his preroga- . 
tive at the high pitch to which it had been raifed by 1630, 
his predeceffoVs. And above all, the fpirit of enthu- 
fiafm being univerfaily diffufed, difappointed all the 
views of human prudence, and difturbed the opera- 
tion of every motive which ufually influences fociety. 

But the misfortunes arifing from thefe caufes 
were vet remote. Charles now enjoy ed.himfclf in 
the 1 u Li exercife of his authority, in a focial inter- 
courfe with his friends and courtiers, and in a mo- 
derate ufe of thole plcafurcs which he mod affedted. 

After the death of Buckingham, who had fome- charaa« 
what alienated Charles from the queen, Ihe is. to be of the 
confidercd as hisT chief friend and favourite. That <luecn * 
ruilic contempt of the fair lex, whicli James affect- 
ed and which, banishing them from his court, 
made it refemble more a fair or an exchange, than 
tlie feat of a great prince, was very wide of the dif- 
polition of this monarch. But though full of coin- 
plaifance to the whole fex*, Charles referved all his 
pafiion for his confort, to whom he attached him- 
I'elf with unlkaken fidelity and confidence. By her 
fenle and fpirit, as well as by her beauty, fhe jufti- 
fied the fondnefs of her hulband j though it is 
allowed, that, being fomewhat of a paflionate tem- 
per, flie precipitated him into hafty and imprudent 
meafures. Her religion, likewife, to which fhe’was 
much addicted, mult be regarded as a great misfor- 
tune, fince it augmented the jealoufy which pre- 
vailed againft the court, and engaged her to. procure 
for the catholics fome indulgences which were gene- 
rally diftafteful to the nation 8 . 

lN*the former fituation of the Englifli govern- 
ment, when the fovereign was in a great meafure 
independent of his fubjedts, the king chofe his 
minifters either from perfonal favour, or from an 

E May, p. *».• 
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C ?i A P ‘ PP* 11 * 011 their abilities, without any regard to their 
v — ' _j parliamentary interell or talents. It has .fince been 
j6jo. the maxim of princes, wherever popular leaders 
encroach too much on royal authority, to confer 
offices on them ; in expectation that they will after- 
wards become more careful not to diminifh that 
power which has become their own. Thefe poli- 
tics were now embraced by Charles ; a furc proof 
that a fecr^t revolution had happened in the confu- 
tation, and had neceflitated ' the prince to adopt 
new maxims of government But the Views of 
the king were at this time fo repugnant to thole of 
the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gained, loft 
from that moment all intereft with their party, and 
were even purfued as traitors with implacable hatred 
and refentment. This was the cafe with fir Thomas 
Strafford. Wentworth, whom the king,. created firft a baron, 
then a vifeount, and afterwards earl of Strafford ; 
made him prefident of the council of York, and 
deputy of Ireland ; and regarded him as his chief 
minifter and counfellor. By his eminent talents and 
abilities, Strafford merited all the confidence which 
his mafter ' repofed in him: His character was 
ftately and auftere ; more fitted to procure efteem 
than love : His fidelity to the king was unfhaken j 
but as he now employed all his counfels to fupport 
the prerogative, which he had formerly bent all 
his 'endeavours to diminifh, his virtue feems not 
to have been entirely pure, but to have been fuf- 
ceptible of ftrong impreflions from private intereft 
and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was about the 
fame time created mafter of the rolls : Noy, attor- 
ney-general : Littleton, folicitor-general. AH thefe 
» had likewife been parliamentary leaders ; and were 
men eminent in their profeffion . 
land. In all ecclefiaftical affairs, and even in many 
civil, Laud, biihop of London, had great influence 

* Sir Eclw, ^Valker, p. 3*8. 

1 Whitlockc, p. 13. May, # p. *0. 
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over the king. This man was virtuous, if feverhy chap. 
of manners alone, and abftinence from pleafure, ■ L * 1- j. 
, could defer vc* that name. He was learned, if pole- 163*. 
mical knowledge could entitle him to that praife. 

He was difmtcrefted, but with unceafing induftry 
he ftudied to exalt the priefily and prelatical charac- 
ter, which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting 
in the caufe of religion ; that is, in impoling, by 
rigorous meafures, his own tenets and pious cere- 
' monies on the obftinate puritans, who had profanely 
dared to oppofe him. In profecution of his holy 
purpofes, he overlooked every human confidera- 
tinn ; or,* in other words, the heat and indifejetion 
of his temper mtide him* neglect the views of pru- 
dence and rules of good manners, fie was in this 
refpeft happy, that .all his enemies were alfo 
imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty 
and true piety, and that every exercifeof his anger, 
by that means, became in his eyes a merit and a 
. virtue. This was the man who acquired fo great 
an afceriKant over Charles, and who led him, by 
the facility of his temper, into a con!lu£t which 
proved fo fatal to himlelf and to his kingdoms. 

The humour of the nation ran at’ that time into Innova. 
the extreme oppofite to fupcrftition ; and it was 
with difficulty that the ancient ceremonies to which 
men had been accuftomed, and which had b*cen 
fanttified by the practice of the firft. reformers, could 
he retained in divine fervice : Yet was this the time 
which Laud chofe for the introduction of new cere- 
monies and obfervances. Befides that tliefe were 
fure to difpleafe as innovations, there lay, in the 
opinion of the public, another very forcible objec- 
tion againft them. Laud, and the other prelates 
who embraced his meafures, were generally well 
intruded in facred antiquity, and had adopted 
many of thofe religious fentiments which prevailed 
during the fourth and fifth centuries $ when the 

Chriflian 
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G lh P ^hriftian church, as is well known, was already 
t . funk into thofe fuperftitions which were afterwards 
*630. continued and augmented by the polity of Rome. 
The revival, therefore,, of the ideas and practices 
of that age, could not fail of giving the Englifli 
faith and liturgy fome refemblancc to the catholic 
fuperltition, which the kingdom in general, and the 
puritans in particular, held in the greatett horror 
and deteftation. Men alfo were apt to think, that, 
without fome fecret purpofe, fuch infignificant ob- 
fervances would not be impoled with fuch unrelent- 
ing zeal on the refractory nation ; and that Laud’s 
fcheme was to lead back the Englifli by -gradual 
fteps to the religion of thbir anceftors. They con* 
fidered not, that the very infignificancy of thefe 
ceremonies recommended tljem to the fupcrftitious 
prelate, and made them appear the more peculiarly 
facred and religious, as they could ferve to no other 
purpofe. Nor was the refemblance to the Romiflt 
ritual any objection, but “rather a merit, with Laud 
and his brethren ; who bore a much greater kind- 
refs to the' mother-church,- as they called her, than 
to the fe&aries and prelbyterians, and frequently 
recommended her as a true chriftian church; an 
appellation which they refufed, or at leaft fcrupled 
to give to the others So openly were thefe tenets 
efpoufed, that not only the difeontented puritans be- 
lieved the church of England to be relapfmg fall 
into Rornilh fuperftition : The court of Rome itfelf 
entertained hopes of regaining its authority in this 
ifland ; and, in order to forward Laud’s fuppofed 
good intentions, an offer was twice made him, in 
private, of a cardinal’s hat, which he declftied ac- 
cepting '. His anfwer was, as he fays himfelf, That 
fomething dwelt within him , which would not fujjcr his 
compliance , till Rome were other than it is 

k May, p. *5. «'* Rulh. vol. ii. p.190. WeJwood, p. <>*• 

w Rufliwonh, vol. iii. p. 13*7. Whitlocke, p. 97. 
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A coujtT lady, daughter of the carl of Devon* CHAP, 
fhire, having turned catholic, was afked by Laud LII ‘ 
the reafon of her converfion. ’Tis chiefly , faid i6jo. 
Die, bccaufe l hate to travel in a crowd. The 
meaning of this expreflion being demanded, fhe 
replied, I perceive your grace and many others are 
making hajle to Rome ; and therefore , in order to 
prevent my being crowded , I have gone before you. 
it mud be confeffed-, that though Laud deferved 
not the appellation of papift, the genius of his re- 
ligion was, though in a lefs degree, the fame with 
that of the Romilh : The fame profound refpeCt 
was exacted to the facerdotal character, the fame 
fubmiflion required to the creeds and decrees* of fy- 
nods and councils, the fame pomp* and ceremony 
was affected in worlhip, and the fame fuperftitious 
regard to days, poffures, meats, and veftments. 

No wonder, therefore, that this prelate was, every 
where, among the puritans, regarded with horror, 
as the forerunner of antighrift. 

As a, fpecimen of the new ceremonies to which 
Laud facrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, 
it may not be amifs to relate thole which he was 
accufed of employing in the confecration of St. Ca- 
therine’s church, and which were the object of fuch 
general fcandal and offence. 

On the bifhop’s approach to the weft door of the 
church, a loud voice cried. Open, open , ye evcrlajl- 
ing doors , that the king of glory may enter in / Im- 
mediately the dooirs of the church flew open, *and 
the bilhop entered. Falling upon his kndcs, with 
eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered thefe 
words* This place is* holy , the ground is holy : Jn 
the name of the Father , Son, and Holy Ghojl, J. pro- 
nounce it holy. 

Going towards the chancel, he feveral times 
took up from the floor fome of the dull, and threw 
h in the air. “W^hen he approached, with his at- 
* tendants. 
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c k A P. tendants, near to the communion-table, B he bowed 
C _ L ^ 1, frequently towards it: And on their return, they 
1630. went round the church, repeating as they marched 
along, fome of the pfalms : And then faid a form of 
prayer, which concluded* with thefe words : We con- 
fecrate this church , and feparate it unto thee as holy 
ground , not to be profaned any more to common ufes. 

After this, the bilhop, {landing near the com- 
munion-hib'ie, folemnly pronounced many impre- 
cations upon fuch as ftiould afterwards pollute that 
holy place by mufters of foldiers, or keeping in ft 
profane law-courts, or carrying burdens through it. 
On the conclufion of every curfe, be bowed towards 
jhe eaft, and cried, Let all the people fay , Amen. 

The impredations being ail Jo pioufly finifhed, 
there were, poured out a number of bleffings upon 
fuch as had any hand in frarfiing and building that 
facred and beautiful edifies, and on fuch a^ had 
given, or fhodid hereafter give to it, any chalices, 
plate, ornaments, or utenfils. At every benedic- 
tion, he in like manner bow*.. 1 ’ owards the eaft, and 
cried, Let all the people fay, Amen. 

The fermon followed ; after which, the bifhop 
confecrated and adminiftered the iacrament in the 
following manner : 

As he approached the communion-table, he made 
matly lowly reverences : And coming up to that part 
of the table where the bread and wine lay, he bowed 
feven times. After the reading of many prayers, 
he approached the facramentai dements, and gently 
lifted up the corner of the napkin hi which the 
bread was placed. When he beheld die bread, he 
fuddenly let fall the napkin, flew bade a ftep or two, 
bowed three feveral times towards the bread ; then he 
drew nigh again, opened the napkin, and bowed as 
before. 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a 
cover upon it, and was filled with wine. He let 

go 
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go the-^up, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. c ** A. P, 
J Ic approached again ; and lifting up the coVer, j 

peeped into the cup. Seeing the wine, he let fall *6j». 
the cover, flirted back, and bowed as before. Then 
he received the facrament,„ and gave it to others. 

And many prayers being faid, the folemnity of the 
eon iteration ended. The walls and floor and roof 
of the fabric were then fuppofed to be fufficicntly 
holy ". 

Orders were given and rigoroufly infilled on, 
that the communion-table fhould be removed from 
the middle of the area, where it hitherto Rood in all 
churches, except in cathedrals °. It was placed at 
the caft end, railed in, and denominated an Altar ; 
as the clergyman who officiated received commonly 
the appellation of Priest. It is not cafy to ima- 
gine the difeontents excited by this innovation, and 
the fufpicions which it gave rife to. 

The kneeling at the altar, and the ufing of copes, 
a fpecies of embroidered vefhnent, in adminiftering 
the facrament, were alfo -known to be great objects 
of fcaivdal, as being popifh practices: But the op- 
pofition rather increafed than abated the* zeal of the 
prelate for the introduction of thele habits and ce- 
remonies. ’ 

All kinds of ornament, efpecially pictures, were 
neceliary for lupporting that mechanical devotion, 
which was purpofed to be railed in this model of 
religion : But as thefe had been lb much employed 
by the church of Rome, and had given rife to lb 
much fuperftition, or what the puritans called fdol- 
atry ; it was impoflible to introduce them into 
Englifh churches, without exciting general murmurs' 
and Complaints. But Laud, pofleRed of prefent 
authority, perfifted in his purpofe, and made feveral 
attempts towards acquiring tilde ornaiuents. Some. 

* Rufhwotth, vol. ii. p. 7 6 , 77 .. _ W>lwood, p. *75* Franklyn, 

P* ° Kufhworth, vol. ii. jy, *$>7* WhitJocke, p. 44. 
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chap. 0 f the pi&ures introduced by him were alfo found, 
u Ul ‘ . upon inquiry, to be the very fame that /night be 
*630. met with in the mafs-book. The crucifix too, that 
eternal confolation of all pious catholics,' and terror 
to all found proteftants, *was not forgotten on this 
occafion p . 

It was much remarked, that Sherfield, the re- 
corder of Saliibury, was tried in the ftar-chamber, 
for having broken, contrary to the bilhop of Salif- 
hnrv’s exprefs injunctions, a painted window of St. 

. klmonu’s church in that city. He boafted, that 
he had deftroyed thefe monuments of idolatry : But 
for this effort of his zeal, he was fined 500 pounds, 
;cr,'.o\"*d from his office, condemned to make a 
public acknowledgment, an*d be bound to his good 
behaviour''. 

Not only fuch of the clergy as neglected to ob- 
ferve every ceremony were fulpended and deprived 
by the high-oommiffion court : Oaths were, by 
many of the bifliops, impofed on the church-war- 
dens; and they were fworii to inform againfl: any 
one who acted contrary to the ccclefiaftical dinons 
Such a mealurc, though pra&ifed during the reign 
of Elizabeth, gave much offence ; as relembling too 
nearly the practice of the Romilh inquifition. 

To fhew the great alienation from the churches 
reformed after the prefhyterian model. Laud ad- 
vifed, that the difeipline and worfhip of the church 
ihould be impofed on the Englifh regiments and 
trading companies abroad s . All foreigners of the 
Dutch a»d Walloon congregations were .commanded 
to attend the eftablifhed church ; and indulgence 
was granted to none after tlje children of the firft 
denizens *. Scudamore too, the king’s ambaffador 
at Paris, had orders to withdraw himfelf from the 

P Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. *73* ' q Ibid. p. IS* 4 

State Trials, vol. v. p. 46. Franklyn, p. 4»o> 4”> 4*** 

* Rufhworth, vol. ii. p € i86. * Ibid. p. 249. Frankly*?* 

p.451. 1 Rufhworth, vol. ii. 
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communion of the hugonots. Even men of fenfe chap. 
were apt B to blame this conduct, not only becaufe v LI1 * . 
it gave offence in England, but becaufe in foreign 1630. 
countries it loft the crown the advantage of being 
confidcred as the head and ftipport of tne reforma- 
tion 

On pretence of pacifying difputes, orders were 
iflued from the council, forbidding, on both ftdes, 
all preaching and printing with regard to the contro- 
verted points of preefeftination and free-will. But 
i' was complained of, and probably with reafon, that 
t!ie impartiality was altogether confined to the or- 
ders, and that the execution of them was only meant 
again ft the Calvinifts. * • 

In return for Charles’s indulgenca towards the 
church. Laud and his followers took care to mag- 
nify, on every occafionj the regal authority, and to 
treat with the utmoft difdain or detefiation, all pu- 
ritanical pretenfions to a free and independent con- 
ftitution. But while thefe prelates were fo liberal, 
in raifine the crown at the ex pence of public liberty, 
they made no lcruple of encroaching thejnfelves on 
the royal rights the moft inconteftible ; in order to 
exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their own order 
dominion and independence. All the dodlrines 
which the Romifh church had borrowed from fome 
ol the fathers, and which freed the fpiritual from 
lubordination to the civil power, were. now adopted 
hy the church of England, and interwoven with her 
political and Religious tenets. A divine and apofto- 
lical charter was infilled on, prderably to a legal 
and parliamentary one The facerdotal character 
was magnified as facred.and indefeizable : All right 
to fpiritual authority, or even to private judgment 
in fpiritual fubje&s, was refufed to profane laymen : 
Lcclefiuftical courts were held by the bifliops in 
their own name, without any notice taken of the 

tt State Papers col left ed by the earl of Claiendon, p. 333. 

w Whltig^ke, p. ax. 
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CHAP, king’s authority : And Charles, though, extremely 
c . jealous of every claim in popular affemblieSr, feemed 
i6jo. rather to encourage than reprefs thofe encroachments 
of his clergy. Having felt many fenfible incon- 
veniences from the independent fpirit of parliaments, 
he attached himfclf entirely to thofe who profefied a 
devoted obedience to his crown and perfon ; nor did 
he forefee that the ecclefiaftical power which he ex- 
alted, not admitting of any prgeife boundary, might 
in time become more dangerous to public peace, and . 
no lefs fatal to royal prerogative, than the other. 

So early as the coronation. Laud was the perfon, 
according to general opinion, that introduced a no- 
velty, which, though overlooked .by Charles, made 
a deep impfeflion on many of the byeftanders. 
After the ufual ceremoijies thefe words were recited 
to the king : “ Stand and 'hold fall, from hence- 
“ forth, the place to which’ you have been heir by 
“ the fucceffion of your forefathers, being now de- 
“ livered to you by the authority of Almighty God, 

“ and by the hands of us and all the bi/hops and 
“ fervant* of God. And, as you fee the clergy to 
“ come nearer the altar than others, fo remember 
“ that, in aH places convenient, you give them 
“ greater honour ; that the Mediator of God and 
“ man may eftablifh you on the kingly throne, to 
“•be a mediator betwixt the clergy and the laity; 

“ and that you may reign for ever with Jefus 
“ Chrift, the King of kings, and Lord of lords *” 

' The principles which exalted prerogative, were 
not efltertained by the king merefy as foft and 
agreeable to his royal ears : They were alfo put in 
practice during the time that he ruled without parlia- 
ments. Though frugal and regular in his expence, he 
wanted money for the fupport of government; and he 
levied it either by the revival of pbfolete laws, or by . 
violations, fome more open, lbme more difguifed, 

• 

* Franktyn, p. 114, Rufhwortb, vol. 3 . p. aoi» 
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of the privileges of the nation. Though humane and C rr a p. 
gentle in*his temper, he gave way to a few feverities LI1 ' 
in the r ftar-chamber and high-commiffion, which i6jo. 
feemed neceffary, in order to fupport the prefent 
mode of adminiftration, and reprefs the riling fpirit of 
liberty throughout, the kingdom. Under thefe two 
heads may be reduced all the remarkable tranlaftions 
of this reign, during fome years : For, in peaceable 
and profperous times, where a neutrality in foreign 
affairs is obferved, fcarcely any thing is remarkable, 
but what is, in fome degree, blamed or blame- 
able. And, left the hope of relief or protection 
from parliament might encourage oppofition, Charles 
iffued a proclamation, in which he declared, “ That 
tl whereas, for'fevcral ill ends, the calling again of 
“ a parliament is divulged ; though his majefty has 
“ drown, by frequent meetings with his people, 

his love to the ufe of parliaments: Yet the late 
“ abufe having, for the prefent, driven him un- 
“ willingly out of that courfe j he will account it 
“ prefumption for any one to preferibe to him any 
“ time* for the calling of that affembly y .” This 
was generally conftrued as a declaration*, that, dur- 
ing this reign, no more parliaments were intended 
to be fummoned z . Aiid every mealure of the king’s 
confirmed a fufpicion, fo difagreeable to the gene- 
rality of the people. 

Tonnage and poundage continued to be levied by irregular 
the royal authority alone. The former additional im- , of 
pofitions were ftill exacted. Even new impofitjpns 
were laid oil feveral kinds of merchandife \ 

The cuftom-houfe officers received orders from 
the council to enter into any houfe, warehoufe, or 
cellar ; to fearch any trunk or cheft ; and to break 
any bulk whatever ; in default of the payment of 
cuftoms b . 

f Pari. Hift. vol. viii. p. 389, Rnfti. vol. ii. p. 3. * Claren- 
don, vol. i. p. 4. May, p. 14. a Jfcuftw vol. ii. p. 8. May, 

p. 16. t> Kuih. vol. ii. p. 9. 
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C lu P ’ 0r ^ er t0 exerc ^ e the militia, and to keep them 
i - w - _i in good order, each county, by an edict of the 
1630. council, was affeffed in a certain fum, for maintain- 
ing a mufter-maftcr, appointed for that fcrvice c . 

Compositions were Openly made with recufants, 
and the popilh religion became a regular part of the 
revenue. This was all the perfecution which it 
underwent during the reign of Charles d . 

A commission was granted for compounding 
with fuch as were pofl'eiTed of crown-lands upon de- 
fective titles ; and on this pretence, fomc money 
was exacted from the people c . 

There w r as a law of Edward II. r . That whoever 
was polTeffed of twenty pounds 4 a-y ear in land, 
fhould be obliged, when Summoned, to appear and 
to receive the order of knighthood. Twenty pounds, 
at that time, partly by the change of denomination, 
partly by that in the value of money, were equiva- 
lent to 200 inihe feventeenth century ; and it feemed 
juft, that the Icing Ihould not llrictly infill on the letter 
of the law, and oblige people of fo fmall revenue to 
accept of that expenfive honour. Edward VI. e , 
and queen Elizabeth h , who had both of them made 
ufe of this expedient for raifing money, had fum- 
moned only thofe who were poffeffed of forty pounds 
a-year and upwards to receive knighthood, or coin- 
poqnd for their neglett ; and Charles imitated their 
example, in granting the fame, indulgence. Com- 
miffioners were appointed for fixing the rates of 
compofition ; and inllru&ions were given to thefc 
commiffioners, not to accept of a lefs fum than 
would have been due by the party, upon a tax of 
three fubfidies and a half , Nothing proves more 
plainly, how ill-difpofed the people were to the 

c Rufh. vol. ii. p, 10, Idem, ibid. p. ji, 12, 13. 247. 

* Idem, ibid. p. 49, f Statutum dewilitibus, 8 Rymer, 

torn, xv, p. 124. * Idem, 493. 504. I Ruth. vol. ii. 

P-70, 7«i7»- May, p.*iG, 
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meafures^of the crown, than to obfervc, that they chap. 
loudly complained of an expedient, founded on po- , Ln ~ ^ 
fitive ftatufp, and warranted by luch recent prece- ,6,©. 
dents. The law was pretended to be obfolcte ; 
though only one reign had intervened fince the laft 
execution of it. 

Barnard, lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, London, si verities 
ufed this expreflion in his prayer before i’ermon ; «*.'*>«• »“<r- 
Lord , open the eyes af the queen's majtffiy , that foe ^a'high 
may fee yefus C hrijl, whom foe has p’erced with her commil- 
tn fidelity, fuperjlition , and idolatry. He was quef- 
tioned in the high-commifiion court, for this infult 
on the queen ; but, upon his fubmiflion, difinifled k . 
Leighton, who tjad written libels againft the lung, the 
queen, the bifhops, and the whole, adminiftration, 
was condemned by a very fevere, if not a cruel, 
ientencc ; but the execution of it was fufpended for , 
forne time, in expectation of his fubmiflion All 
the feveritics, indeed, of this reign .were exercifed 
againft thole who triumphed in their fufferings, who 
courted, periecution, and* braved authority : And, 
on that account, their punilhment may be deemed 
the more juft, but the lefs prudent. To have ne- 
glected them entirely, had it been confident with 
order and public fafety, had been the wifeft meafure 
that could have been embraced ; as perhaps it had 
been the moft fevere punilhment that could .have 
been inflicted on thefe zealots. 

In order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent icji. 
fabric, fubferiptions were fet on foot, for repairing 
and rebuilding St. Paul’s ; and the king, by his 
countenance and example, encouraged this laudable 
undeg-aking m . By order of the privy-council, St. 
Gregory’s church was removed, as an impediment 
to the projeft of extending and beautifying the 
cathedral. Some houfes and fhops likewife were 

t Rulhworth, vol. ii. |>. j*. , 1 Rennet's complete llilt. 

Vol.iii. p, 60. WUitioc^e, p. »s* m Idem, p. *7. 
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C Ln. P P u ^ et ^ down ; and compenfation was made to the 
u o owners ". As there was no immediate profpeCt of 
1631 affembling a parliament, fuch acts of power in the 
king became neceffary ; and in no former age would 
the people have entertained any fcruple with re- 
gard to them. It muft be remarked, that the pu- 
ritans were extremely averfe to the railing of this 
ornament to the capital. It favoured, as they pre- 
tended, of € popifh fuperftition.* _ 

A st/. mv duty was impofed on cards : A new 
tax, which, of itlelf, was liable to no objection ; 
but appeared of dangerous confcqucnce, when con- 
fulered as arbitrary and illegal 

MiTkopolivs were revived ; an oppreilive me- 
thod of levying money, being unlimited, as well as 
deftruCtivc of induftry. The Jaft parliament of 
, James, which abolifhed monopolies, had left an 
equitable exception in favour of new inventions ; and 
on pretence ofc thefe, and of erecting new companies 
and corporations, was thi$ grievance now renewed. 
r J he manufacture of foap was given to a company 
who paid a, fum lor tlieir patent p . Leather, fair, 
and many other commodities, even down to linen 
rags, were put under reft fictions. 

It is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit 
was. reaped from thefe projects, that of 200,000 
pounds thereby levied on the people, fcarcely 1500 
came into the king’s coffers. Though we ought 
not to fufpeCt the noble hiftorian of exaggerations to 
the* difadvantage of Charles’s meafures ; this faCt, 
it muft* be owned, appears fomewhat incredible. 
The fame author adds, that the king’s inrention 
was to teach his fubjeCts hn.w unthrifty a thing it 
was to refufe reafonable fupplies to the crown. An 
imprudent project ! to offend a whole nation, under 
the view of puniffiment ; and to hope, by aCls of 

t 

* Rufh worth, voi.ii. p* 88, 90. *07. 46*. 718. 0 Idem, 
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violence, tp break their refra&ory fpirits, without CHAP, 
being poflefled of any force to prevent refifb.nce. . Lr? ~ j 
The council of York had been lirft created, after 163*. 
a rebellion, by a patent irom Ilenry VIII. without 
any authoriry of parliament; and this exercife of 
power, like many others, was indulged to that 
arbitrary monarch. This council had long adted 
chiefly as a criminal court ; but, befides fome inno- ■ 
rations introduced by .James, Charles thought pro- 
per, fome time after* Wentworth was made prefi- 
dent, to extend its powers, and to give it a large 
civil jurifdiction, and that in fome refpeCts difere- 
t ion ary \ It is not improbable that the king’s in- 
tention was onlyjto prevept indonveniencies, which 
arofe from the bringing of every caufe, from the 
inoft diftant parts of the kingdom, into Weftinin- 
Ifer-liall : But the confequence, in the mean time, 
of this meafure, was the putting of all the northern 
counties out of the protection of ordinary law, and 
fubjedting them to an authority fomewhat arbitrary. 

Some irregular acts of that council were, this year, 
complained of r . , 

The court of ftar-chamber extended its authority; 1633. 
and it was matter of complaint, that it encroached 
upon the jurifdidtion of the other courts ; impofmg 
heavy fines and inflicting fevere punifhment, beyond 
the ufual courfe of juftice. Sir David Foulis .was 
fined 5000 pounds, chiefly bccaufe he had difiuaded 
a friend from compounding with the commiflioncrs 
of knighthood s . 

Prynne, »a barriftcr of Lincoln’s-Inn, had writ- 
ten an enormous quarto of a thoufond pages, which' 
he called Uijlrlo-Majh k. Its profeffed purpofe was 
to decry ftage-plays, comedies, interludes, raufic, 
dancing ; but the author likewife took occafion to 
declaim againfl: hunting, public feftivals, Chriftmas- 

q Rnfhworrh, vol ii. p. 158, 159, Sec. Franklyn, p. 412. 
r Ruftiwoilh, vol. ii. p. 20a, 203. *» 

9 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 215, '4i6 # &c* 
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keeping, bonfires, and Maypoles. His zeal againft 
all thefe levities, he fays, was firft moved by ob- 
ferving, that plays lold better than thg choiceft fer- 
mons, and that they were frequently printed on 
finer paper than the Bible itfelf. Befides, that the 
players were often papifts, and defperately wicked ; 
the play-houfes, he affirms* are Satan’s chapels, the 
play-haunters little better than incarnate devils; and 
fo many fttps in a dance, fo many paces to hell. The 
chief crime of Nero he reprefents to have been, his . 
frequenting and acting of plays; and thofe, who nobly 
confpired his death, were principally moved to it, as 
he affirms, by their indignation at that enormity. 
The veft of his tholifand, pages is of a like ft rain. 
He had obtained a licence from archbiffiop Abbot’s 
chaplain ; yet was he indidted in the ftar-chamber 
as a libeller. It was thought fomewhat hard, that 
general invedtives againft plays Ihould be interpreted 
into fatires againft the king and queen, merely be- 
caufe they frequented thefe amufements, and be- 
caufe the queen fometimes adted a parr in # paftorals 
and interludes, which were repreiented at court. 
The author, it mult be owned, had, in plainer 
terms, blamed . the hierarchy, the ceremonies, the 
innovations in religious worfhip, and the new fu- 
perftitions, introduced by Laud * ; and this, pro- 
bably, together with the obftinacy and petulance of 
his behaviour before the ftar-chamber, was the rea- 
fon why his fentence was fo fevere. He was con- 
demned to be put from the bar; to Hand on the 
pillory in two places, Weftminfler and Cheapftde ; 
to lofe both his ears, one in each place; to pay 5000 

« . 

* Tlie nutfic'Sn the churches, he affirmed not to be the noife of 
men, but a bleating of brute beads ; choiriftcis bellow the tenor, as 
it were oxen 5 baik a couniei pai t, as it were a kennel of dogs ; ioar 
out a treble, as it wete a fort of bulls 3 ami grunt out a bafe, as it wue 
a number of hogs; Chrilimas, as it is kept, is the devil’s (_ hnftiuas* 
and Prynne employed a great number ot pages to perfuade men to 
the name of Puritan as if Chriii had been a Puritan 3 and fo he 
faith in bis Index. Kuffi. vo). ii. p. 
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pounds fine to the king; and to be imprifoned CH \ p . 
during life*". LII ‘ 

This fami; Prynne was a great hero among the *633, 
puritans ; and it was chiefly with a view of mortify- 
ing that feft, that, though ’of an honourable pro- 
fefiion, he was condemned by the ftar-chamber to 
fo ignominious a punifhr*ent. The thorough-paced 
puritans were diftinguifhable by the fournefs and 
auflerity of their manners, and by their Sverfion to 
all pleasure and foefety w . To infpire them with 
better humour was certainly, both for their own 
fake and that of the public, a laudable intention in. 
the court ; but whether pillories, fines, and prifons, 
were proper expedients iof that’purpofe, may admit 
of iome queftion. • 

•Another expedient which the king tried in order 
to infufe cheerfulnefs into the national devotion, was 
not much more fuccefsful. He renewed his father’s 
edicl for allowing fports and recreations* on Sunday to 
Juch as attended public worfhip; and he ordered his 
proclamation for that purpofe to be publicly read by 
the clergy after divine fervicc *. Thofe ,who were 
puritanically affetted refufed obedience, and were 
punifhed by lufpenfion or deprivation. The differ- 
ences between the fefts were before fufficiently great; 
nor was it neceffary to widen them farther by thefe 
inventions. . 

Some encouragement and prote&ion, which the 
king and the bifhops gave to wakes, church-ales, 
bride-ales, and other cheerful feftivals of the com- 
mon people, • were the objects of like fcandal to the 
puritans \ 

Thi§ year Chailes «nade a journey to Scotland, June 
attended by the court, in order to hold a parliament 
there, and to pafs through the ceremony of his 

tt Rufh. vol. U. p. *to, %%i, See . w Dugilalc, p. *. 

* Rufhe vol. ii. p. 193, 459, Whitlocke, p. 17. Franklyn, 

P*437f 7 Ruih. vol. ii. \\ 191, i«p. May, p. *. 
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<; h a p. coronation. The nobility and gentry of both king- 
. ‘ y __j doms rivalled each other, in expreffing all duty and 
163 j. rcfpecl to the king, and in fhowing piutual friend- 

fhip and regard to each other. No one could have 
fufpecfed, from extefior appearances, that fuch 
dreadful feenes were approaching. 

One chief article of bi|finefs (for it deferves the 
name) which the king Iran faded in this parliament, 
was, befities obtaining i'oine. fupply, to procure au- 
thority for ordering the habits of clergymen 7 . The 
ad did not pal’s without oppofition and difficulty. 
The dreadful furplicc was before men’s eyes ; and 
they appiehended, with fotne reafon, that, under 
fancMon of tbv kr 5 v, it would loon be introduced 
among them.. Though the king believed that his 
prerogative entitled him to a power, in general,, of 
direding whatever belonged* to the exterior govern- 
ment of the church, this was deemed a matter of 
too great importance to be ordered without the 
fandion of a particular Itatute. 

Immediately after the king’s return to England, 
he heard yf archbiihop Abbot’s death : And, with- 
out delay, he conferred that dignity on his favourite, 
Laud ; who, by this accelfion of authority, was now 
enabled to maintain eccleliaflical difeipline with 
greater rigour, and to aggravate the general dif- 
content in the nation. 

Laud obtained the bilhopric of London for his 
friend Juxon ; and, about a year after the death of 
fir Richard Wefton, created earl of Portland, had 
intereffc enough to engage the king to make that 
prelate high treafurer. Juxon was a perfon of 
great integrity, mildnefs, and humanity, jnd en- 
dued with a good underltanding \ Yet did this lalt 
promotion give general offence. His birth and 
chara&er were deemed too obfeure for a man raifed 

* Rufh. vol . ii. p. 183. 

* Whitlockc, Clarendon, vol. i. p. 99. 
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to one of tjie higheft offices of the crown. And the chap. 
clergy, if was thought, were already too much I ' 11 * 
elated by forjner inftanccs of the king’s attachment »6 jj. 
to them, and needed not this farther encouragement 
to affume dominion over thd laity b . The puritans, 
likewife, were much diffatisfied with Juxon, not- 
withflanding his eminent virtues, becaufe he was a 
lover of profane field-fports, and hunting. 

Ship-monky was .now introduced. • The firft >634. 
writs of this kind had* been direitad to fea-port 
towns only : But (hip-money was at dus time levied 
on the whole kingdom ; and each county was rated 
•at a particular fum, which was afterwards affeffed 
upon individual^*. Thc.amovlnt of the whole tax 
was very moderate, little exceeding 200,000 pounds: 

It- was levied upon the people with equality : The 
money was entirely expended on the navy, to the 
great honour and advantage of the kingdom : As 
England had no military force, while all the other 
powers of Europe were, ftrongly armed, a fleet 
feemed ^lbfolutely ncceffary for her fccurity: And it 
was obvious that a navy mult be built ayd equipped 
at leifure, during peace ; nor could it poliibly be 
fitted out on a fudden emergence, when the danger 
became urgent : Yet all thefe confiderations could 
not reconcile the people to the impofition. It was 
entirely arbitrary: By the lame right any othci; tax 
might be impoled : And men thought a powerful 
fleet, though very defirable both for the credit and 
fafety of the kingdom, but an unequal recompence 
for their liberties, which, they apprehended, were 
thus facrificed to the obtaining of it. 

England, it muft be owned, was, in this re- 
fpeti, unhappy in its prefent fituation, that the king 
had entertained a very different idea of the conftitu- 
tion, from that which began in general to prevail 
among his fubjc&s. He did not regard national 

b Clarendon, vol. i. p. 97. Mny, p. 

c Rufliworth, vol.ii. p. 257, 258, &c. 
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chap, privileges as fo facred and inviolable, that nothing 
v L | r ‘ . but the ihoft extreme neceflity could juftify an in»^ 
1634. fringement of them. He confidered h,unfelf as the 
fupreme magiltrate, to whofe care heaven, by his 
birth-right, had committed his people, whofe duty 
it was to provide for their, fecurity and happinefs, 
and who was veiled with am ple difcretionary powers 
' for that falutary purpofe. If the obfervance of an- 
cient laws ftnd cuftoms was confiUcnt with the pre- 
fent convenience of government, he thought, himfelf 
obliged to comply with that rule ; as the cafiefl, the 
fafeft, and what procured the moll prompt and 
willing obedience. But when a change of circum- 
flancdS, efpecially if* derived from t the obllinacy of 
the people, required a new plan of adminillration, 
national privileges, he thought, mull yield to fu- 
preme power; nor could any* order of the Hate op- 
pofe any right to the will of rhe fovereign, dire&ed 
to the good «f the public d . That thefe principles 
of government were derived from the uniform tenor 
of the Englilh laws, it would be ralhtq affirm. 
The fluctuating nature of the conllituiion, the im- 
patient humour of the people, and the variety of 
events had, no « doubt, in different ages, produced 
exceptions and contradictions. Theie observations 
alone may be ellablilhed on both lides, that the ap- 
pearances were fufficiently Itrong in favour of the 
king to apologife for his following fuch maxims; 
and that public liberty mull be fo precarious under 
this exorbitant prerogative, as to render an oppofi- 
tion not*only excufable, but laudable in the people *. 

Some laws had been enafted, during the reign of 
Henry VII. againll depopulation, or the converting 
of arable lands into palture. By a decree of the 
flar-chamber, fir Anthony Roper was fined 400 o 
pounds for an offence of that nature f . This fevere 

<1 Rufliwortb, voU iv. p. 53 5, 542. 

* Sec note [Y'] atl!he end of the irolamc. 

f Rufhworth, vol, ii. \\ 270, Volt iii. App. p. 10S, 
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fentence was intended to terrify others into com- chap. 
pofition; and above 30,000 pounds were levied by Ln * a 
that expedient j 5 . Like compofitions, or, in default 1654.. 

N of them, heavy fines, were required for incroach- 
ments on the king’s fbrefts ; •whofe bounds, by de- 
crees deemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond 
what was ufual h . The bounds of one foreft, that 
of Rockingham, were increafed from fix miles to 
hxty The fame refractory humour which made 
the people refufe to The/ king voluntary fupplies, 
clifpofed them with better reafon to murmur againft 
theie irregular methods of taxation. 

Mori.ky was fined 10,000 pounds for reviling, 
rhallengihg, and (hiking, jin the court of White- 
hall, fir George Theobald, one of the king’s fer- 
vants k . This fine was thought exorbitant ; but 
whether it was compounded, as was ufual in fines 
impofed by the (tar-chamber, we are not informed. 

Allison had reported, that the atchbilhop of 
York had incurred the king’s difpleafure, by aiking 
•a limited toleration for the catholics, and an allow- 
ance to build fome churches for the exercise of their 
religion. For this (lander againfi: the archbifliop, 
he was condemned in the (tar-chamber to be fined 
1000 pounds, to be committed to prifon, to be 
bound to his good behaviour during life, to be 
whipped, and to be fet in the pillory at Weftmiji- 
(tcr, and in three other towns in England. Robins, 
who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was con- 
demned by a fentence equally fevere \ Such events 
arc rather to ,be confidered as rare and detached 
incidents, collected by the fevere ferutiny of hifto- 
rians, than as proofs of tfie prevailing genius of the 
king's adminiltration, which feems to have been 
more gentle and equitable than that of mod of his 

r Idem, vol. iii. p.333, Franklyn, p.478. h May, p. 16$ 

* Strafford's Letters and Diipatchcs, vol. \u p. 117. 

]i ftnlliworth, vol* ii. p.270. * l Ibid. p. a<t9. 
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C Lit predcceffors : There were, on the whole, only five 
^ - l \ or fix iuch inftances of rigour during the courfe of 
fifteen years, which elapfed before the llieeting of 
the long parliament. And it is alfo' certaiij^ that 
fcandal againft the gre&t, though feldom profecuted 
at prefent, is, however, in the eye of the law, a 
great crime, and fubjefts J.he offender to very heavy 
penalties. 

There are other inftances of the high refpeft 
paid to the nobility and to the great in that age ; 
when the powers of moreirchy, though difputedj 
{till maintained themfelves in their priftine vigour. 
Clarendon m tells us a plcafant incident to this pur- 
pof»: A waterman belonging to a man of quality, 
having a fquabble with" a citizen about his fare, 
fhowed his badge, the creft of his mafter, which 
happened to be a fwan ; and thence infilled on bet- 
ter treatment from the citizen. But the other re- 
plied carelessly, that he did not trouble his head 
about that goofe. For this offence he was futn- 
moned before the mar'fhal’s court; was fined, as 
having opprobrioufly defamed the noblcrrfan’s creft, 
by calling the fwan a goofe ; and was in effect re- 
duced to beggary. 

Sir Richard Granvile had thought himfelf ill- 
ufed by the earl of Suffolk in a law-fuit ; and he 
vtas accufed before the liar-chamber of having faid 
of that nobleman, that he was a bafe lord. The 
evidence againft him was fomewhat lame ; yet, for 
this flight offence, infufficicntly proved, he was 
condemned to pay a fine of 8000 popnds ; one half 
to the earl, the other to the king ", 

Sir George Markham, ^following a chafe where 
lord Darcy’s . huntftnan was exercifing hiS hounds, 
kept clofer to the dogs than was thought proper by 
the huntfinan, who, befides other rudenefs, gave 

m Life of Clarendon, vol. i. *p. 72. 

* Lord Lam'd own, p. 514.. 

him 



him foul language, which fir George returned with chap. 
a Itroke of his whip. The fellow threatened to . LtI ~ 
complain to his mailer : The knight replied, If his 1634. 

Ihoufd juftify fuch infolente, he would f i ve - 
hiiiYin the fame manner, »or words to that effect. 

Sir George was fummoned before the liar-chamber, 
and fined 10,000 pounds. So ft os a thing was it in 

thofc days to be a lord.* A Hu tural reflection o£_'' 

lord Lanfdown’s, in relating this incident °. The 
people, in vindicating dieir liberties from the au- 
thority of the crown, yhrew ofl'alfo the yoke of the 
nobility. It is proper to remark, that this lall in- 
cident happened early in the reign of fames. The 
prefent* pradlice of the '■liar -chamber was far, from 
being an innorUtion ; though the prefer.t difpofi- 
tions of the people made them repine more at this 
fervitude. . 

Charles had imitated the example of Elizabeth 1635, 
and James, -and had ifliicd proclamations forbidding 
the landed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly 
in London, and ordering them to retire to their 
country-feats p . For diibhediencc to this edift, 
many were indicted by the attorney-gtneral, and 
were fined in the ftar-chamber \ This occasioned 
difeontents ; and the fentences were complained of, 
as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of 
which nobody pretended to doubt, mull they not 
be put in execution ? In no inltance, I mull *con- 
fefs, does it more evidently appear, what coniufed- 
and uncertain ideas were, during that age, enter- 
tained concerning the Englifli conllitution. . 

Ray, having exported fullers earth, contrary to 
the king’s proclamation, was, befides the pillory, 

0 Lord Lanfdown, p. 515. This ftory is told ditFciently in Ho- 
Wt's Reports, p. 120. It there appears, that Maikham was fined 
only 500 pounds, and very deservedly ; For he gave the lie and wrote 
a challenge to lord D’Arcy. James was anxious to difeourage the 
praftice ot duelling, which was then very prevalent. 

P Rulhwoith, vol.ii. p, 144. 1 Idem, ibid. p« %S8. 
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chap, condemned in the ftar-chamber to a fine of 2000 

TIT t* 

v . pounds r . lake fines were levied on Terry Eman, 

1635. and others, for difobeying a proclamation which 
■!'■ forbad the exportation of gold In order tdflfh 
count for the fubfequent convulfions, even tneTe 
incidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or 
contemptible. Such feveritifs were afterwards mag- 
'inTied into the greateft enormities. 

There remains a proclamation of this year, pro- 
hibiting hackney-coachcs from ftanding in the 
ftreet '. We are told, that^here were not above 
twenty coaches of that kind in London. Thpre 
are, at prefent, near eight hundred. 

Tiweffcits of fliip-mongy began jtiow to appear. 
A formidable Sect of lixty Jail, the greateft that 
England had ever known, was equipped under the 
earl of Northumberland, who*-had orders to attack 
the herring-buffes of the Dutch, which fifhed iq, 
what were called the Britilh Seas. The Dutch were 
content to pay 30,000 pounds for a licence during 
this year. They openly denied, however, the 
claim of dominion in the feas beyond the friths, 
bays, and Jhores ; and it may be queftioned, whe- 
ther the laws of nations warrant any farther pre- 
tenfions. 

Thts year the king fent a fquadron againft 
Sallee ; and, with the alliftance of the emperor of 
Morocco, deftroyed that receptacle of pirates, by 
whom the Englifh commerce, and even the Englifh 
coafts, had long been infefted. 

1637. Burton, a divine, and Baftwick, a phyfician, were 

tried in the ftar-chamber for feditious and fchifm- 
atical libels, and were condemned to the fame pu- 
tiifhment that had been inflifted on Prynne. Prynne 
fcimfelf was tried for a new offence ; and, together 

T Rulhworth, rol.ii. p. 348. « Idem, ibid, p, *jo. 

* Idem, ibid. p. 316. 
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with anothsr fine of 5000 pounds, was condemned 
to lofe what remained of his ears. Befides that 
thefe writers had attacked with great feverity, and 
' even intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and 
government of the church ; the very anlwers which 
they gave in to the court* were fo full of contumacy 
and of invectives againft tKe prelates, that no lawyer 
could be prevailed on to fign them u . The rigours, 
however, which they uftdtnvent, being fo unworthy 
men of their profeffion, igave general offence j and 
the patience, or rather alacrity, with which they fuf- 
fered, increafed ftill farther the indignation of the 
public*.. The feverity o 1 ^ the ft^tr-chamber, which 
was generally afcribed to 'Laud’s paffionate difpo- 
fition, was, perhaps, in itfelf fomewhat blameable ; 
butVvill naturally, to us, appear enormous, who enjoy, 
in the utmoft latitude, that liberty of the prefs, which 
is efteemed fo neceffary in every monarchy, confined 
by ftriCt legal limitations. But as thefe limitations 
were not regularly fixed during the age of Charles, 
nor at any tune before ; fo was this liberty totally 
unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as re- 
ligious toleration, incompatible with all good go- 
vernment. No age or nation, among* the moderns, 
had ever fet an example of fuch an indulgence : And 
it feems unreafonable to judge of the meafures em- 
braced during one period, by the maxims which 
prevail in another. 

Burton, in his book where he complained of in- 
novations, mentioned among others, that a cprtain 
W ednefday had been appointed for a faft, and that 
the faff was ordered to £e celebrated without any 
fermons * The intention, as he pretended, of that 
novelty was, by the example of a fait without fer- 
nions, to fupprefs all the Wednefday’s lectures in 
•‘London. It is obfervable, that the church of Rome 

11 Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 381, 382, Sec . State Trials, vol. v. p. 66 * 
— ' * State Trial*, v«h v* p, 80? * Ibid. p. 74. Franklyn, p. 819. 
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k Lit P " ant * ^ lat England, being both of them lovers of 

u form and ceremony and order, are more 'friends to 

16-37. prayer than preaching ; while the puritanical fe£ta- 
ries, who find that the* latter method of addrcfs, be- 
ing directed to a numerous audience prefent and 
vifible, is more inflaming and animating, have al- 
•ways regarded it as the chief part of divine l'ervice. 
Such circjamftances, though minute, it may not be 
improper to tranfmit to jLfterity ; that thofe, who 
are curious of tracing thy hiftory of the human 
mind, may remark how fa\ its leveral fmgularities 
coincide in different ages. / 

O.rtain zealoto had /jrc&ed thcmfelves into a 
fociety for buying in of’ impropriations, and tranf- 
ferring them to the church ; and great fums of 
money had been bequeathed to the fociety for thefe- 
pur poles. But it was foon .obferved, that the only 
ufe which they made of their funds, was, to eftabiilh 
lecturers in all the confiderable churches ; men who, 
without being fubjected' to epilcopal authority, em- . 
ployed themlelves entirely in preaching afid fpread- 
ing the fire of puritanifm. Laud took care -by a 
decree, vliich was palfed in the court of exchequer, 
and which was much complained of, to abolifli this 
fociety, and to flop their progrefs r . It was, how- 
ever, flill obferved, that throughout England the 
lecturers were all of them puritanically affected ; and 
from them the clergymen, who contented them- 
felves with reading prayers and homilies t <5 the peo- 
ple, commonly received the reproachful appellation 
of dumb dogs. 

Thf. puritans, reftrair^d in England, {hipped 
themfelves off for America, and laid fhefe the 
foundations of a government which poffefl'ed all the 
liberty, both civil and religious, of which they found 
themlelves bereaved in their native country. Btit“ 

y Rnfliworth, vcl.'ii. p, 150, 151. Wliitlocke, p. 15. Hiftory 
of tilt Life and bufferings of Laud, p ill, in, 
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their enemies, unwilling that they Ihould any where chap. 
enjoy eafe* and contentment, and dreading, perhaps, Lfl * f 
the dangerous confequences of fo difaffeded a co- 1637. 
lony, prevailed on the king to ifl'ue a proclamation, 
debarring thefe devotees accel's even into thofe in- 
hofpitable deferts x . Eight lliips, lying in the 
Thames, and ready to ia.il, were detained by order 
of the council ; and in thefe were embarked fir Arthur. 
Hazclrig, John Hambden, John Pym, .and Oliver 
Cromwel y , who had ryfolved for ever to abandon 
their native country', and ily to the other extremity 
of the globe ; where /hey might enjoy lectures and 
difeourfes of any length or form which pleaied than. 

The king had afterwards fulUleifure to repyit this 
exercife of hjxiuthority.* 

_ The bilhop of Norwich, by rigoroufly infilling 
on uniformity, had. banilhed many induilrious 
tradefmen from that, city, and chafed them into 
Holland 2 . The Dutch began to be more intent 
on commerce than on orthodoxy ; and thought 
that the knowledge of ufdful arts and obedience to 
the lavPs formed a good citizen; though attended 
with errors in fubjeds where it is not allowable for 
human nature to exped any pofitiye truth or cer- 
tainty. 

Complaints about this time were made, that 
the petition of right was, in fome inftanees, violated, 
and that, upon a commitment by the king r.ud coun- 
cil, bail or releafement had been refilled to Jennings, 

Pargiter, and Danvers a . , 

Williams, bilhop of Lincoln, a man .of fpirit 
and learning, a popular prelate, and who had been 

* Rufc. vol. ii. p.409. 4-fx. 

y Mathei's Kiltory of New England, book i. Ditgdale. Rates, 
Htitchinfon's k * i IK ol Mafiachuht's i >.ty, vol. i. p. T\\\- lult 
Rioted author puts the ta& beyond controvei fy. And it is a curious 
as well with regard to the charters of the mtn, as of the limes. 

Can any one doubt, that the enluing quarrel was almoft entiiely 
theological j not political ? What might he expelled of the populace, 
when luch was the chat after of the molt enlightened leaders ? 

z May. p. 81. , * Rufh. vol, ii. p. 414. 
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chap, lord keeper, was fined 1 0,000 pounds by the ftar- 
n LII ~ chamber, committed to the Tower during the king’s 
i 6}7* pleafure, and fufpended from his officg. ’This fe- 
vere fentence was founded on frivolous pretences, 
and was more afcribed to Laud’s vengeance, than 
to any guilt of the bifliop b f Laud, however, had 
owed his firft promotion t<^ the good offices of that 
-prelate with king James. But fo implacable was 
the haughty primate, that he raifed up a new profe- 
cution againft Williams, oy. the ftrangefl pretence^ 
imaginable. In order to lc\y the fine above men- 
tioned, fomc officers had beJ n lent to feize all the 
furniture and books of his ypif’copal palace of Lin- 
coln ; «and in rummaging the huuie, they found in a 
corner fome.nugle6ted letters, which Thl 1 been thrown 
by as ufelefs. Thefe letters were written by one 
Ofbaldiftone, a fchoolmafler,* and were directed to 
Williams. Mention was there made of a link 
real man ; and in another paffage, the fame perfoiu 
was denominated a little urchin. By inferences and 
conftruclions, thefe epithets were applied to Laud ; 
and on no better foundation was Williams tried 
anew, as having received fcandalous letters, and not 
difeovering tha.t private correfponuence. For this 
offence another fine of 8cco pounds was levied on 
him : Ofbaldiflone was like wife brought to trial, 
anc^ condemned to pay a fine of 5000 pounds, and 
to have his ears nailed to the pillory before his own 
fchool. lie laved himfelf by flight ; and left a note 
in -his .ftudy, wherein he faid, “ That he was gone 
“ beyond Canterbury e .” . 

There profecutions of Williams feem to have 
been the mod iniquitous meafurc purfued .by the 
court during the time that the ufc of parliaments was 
fufpended. Williams had been indebted for all his 
fortune to the favour of James ; but having quar- < 
relied, firft with Buckingham, then with Laud, he 

b Rufliwoit^ vol. il. p, 416, &c. 

'4 ibid. p. 803, See. W Jiiti6ckt, p. is* 
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threw himfelf into the country party; and with great c h a. p. 
firmnefs *and vigour oppoied all the meafures of , LrJ * 
the ting. 4 creature of the court to become its ob- 1637. 
ftinate enemy, a bifltop to countenance puritans ; 
thefe circumftances excited indignation, and en- 
gaged the miniltcrs in , thole l'evere meafures. Not 
to mention, what fome writers relate, that, before 
the fentence was pronot need againft him, Williams 
was offered a pardon. upon his fubmiffios, which he 
refufed to make. The, court was apt to think, that 
fo refractory a fpiril/muft by any expedient be 
broken and fubdued. { 

In a former trial, Vhich Williams underwent d , 

(for tKefe were not theVitft,) there was mentioned, 
in court, a fkjfy, which, as it difeoyers the genius 
of parties, may be worth relating. Sir John Lambe 
urging him to profeoute the puritans, the prelate 
alked, what fort of people thefe fame puritans were ? 

Sir John replied, “ That to the world.they feemed to 
“ be fuch as would not fwear, whore, or be drunk; 

“ but # they would lie, cozen, and deceive : That 
“ they would frequently hear two fermons a-day, 

“ and repeat them too, and that fometimes they 
<1, would fait all day long.” This character mult 
be conceived to be fatirical ; yet it may be allowed, 
that that fed: was more avevie to fuch irregularities 
as proceed from the excels of gaiety and plei^fure, 
than to thofe enormities which are the molt de- 
llrudive of fociety. The former were oppofite to 
the very genius and fpirit of their religion ; the latter 
were only atranfgrelhon of its precepts : And it was 
not difficult for a gloomy enthufiait to convince 
himfelf, that a It rid: #>bfervance of the one would 
atone for any violation of the other. 

In 1632, the treafurer, Portland, had infilled 
with the vintners, that they fhould l'ubmit to a tax 
of a penny a quart upon all the wine which they 

V 

* Rufliv%orth, vol. ii. p. 416* 
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chap, retailed. But they rejected the demand. , In order 
L ' T to punilh them, a decree, fuddenly, without much 
1G3?. inquiry or examination, palled in the liar-chamber, 
prohibiting them to fell or drefs victuals in their 
houfes'. Two ’years after, they were queflioned 
for the breach of this decree ; and in order to avoid 
punilhment, they agreed tci lend the king fix thou- 
sand pounds. Being threatened, during the fub- 
fequent ydbrs, with fines ahd' profecutions, they at 
laft compounded the matter^ and fubmittcd to pay 
half of that duty which wac at firlt demanded of 
them f . It required little fo/efighr to perceive that 
the king’s tight of iffuitig /proclamations mult, if 
profeihited, draw on a povfer of taxation. 

Ln.auRM *was a ecu fed before the' liar-chamber 
of p; '.hilling and dilperfmg feditious pamphlets. 
He was ordered to be examined ; but refufed to 
take the oath ufual in that 'court, that he woujd 
anfwer interrogaloiics, even though they might lead 
him to accnfe himfel:. .For this contempt, as it 
was interpreted, he was condemned to be y hipped, 
pilloried, and intprifi ned. While he was whipped 
at the cart, and lie V. on the pillory, he harangued 
the populace, and dicLimed violently againft the 
tyranny of bifliop. . From bis pockets all’o he feat- 
ured pamphlets, faid to be feditious; becaufe they 
attacked the hierarchy. The liar-chamber, which was 
fitting at that very time, ordered him immediately 
to t; gagged. lie rcafed not, however, though both 
gauged and pilloried, to llamp with his foot, and 
gcP.ici.rate, in order to Prow the people, that, if he 
had it it: his power, he would Hill harangue them. 
This K ’ ivj'oi.r gave f’telh provocation to the ftar- 
chamber ; n.:d they condemned him to be imprifoned 
in a dungeon, and to be loaded with irons s . It was 
found difficult to hi eak the fpirits of men who placed 
both tiieir honour and their conference in fullering. 

* Ki fhwt.i'h, v.-l. 11. F- '97. { Jdem, ibid. p. 4 S 1 * 

f Ibid, p 4-65, 4.L6, 467. 
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The jealoufy of the church appeared in another < 
lnftancejefs tragical. Archy, the king’s fool, who, , 
by his office, had the privilege of jelling on his 
matter, and the whole court, happened unluckily 
to try his wit upon Laud; who was too {acred a 
perfon to be played with. News having arrived 
from Scotland of the fjrft commotions excited by 
the liturgy, Archy feeing the primate pafs by, called 
to him, W/jo’s fool , noufc my lord? For this offence, 
Archy -was ordered,* by fentence of the council, to 
have his coat pulled /ver his head, and to be dif- 
miHed the king’s ferVIce h . 

Here is another tfyftance of that rigorous fub- 
jection in which all meiVwere ^leld by Laud., Some 
young gentkftnen of Lincoln’s-inn, t fieated by their 
cups, having drunk confufion to the archbifhop, 
were at his inftigation cited before the ftar-chamber. 
They applied to the -earl of Dorfet for proteftion. 
Who bears wilnefs againjl you? fait} Dorfet. One 
of the drawers , they faid. Where did he Jland, 
when you were fuppofed to drink ibis health? fub- 
joined the earl, lie was at the door , they replied, 
going out of the room, Tujh ! cried he* the drawer 
was mifiaken : You drank confujion. to the archbijhop 
of Canterbury’s enemies ; and the fellow was gone 
before you pronounced the lajl word. This hint fup- 
plied the young gentlemen with a new method of 
defence: And being advifed by Dorfet to behave 
with great humility and great fubmiflion to the pri- 
mate ; the modefty of their carriage, the ingenuity 
of their apology, with the patronage of that noble 
lord, laved them from any l'everer punifhment than 
a reproof and admonition , with which they were 
difmifTed '. 

This year, John Hambden acquired, by his fpirit 
and courage, univerfal popularity throughout the 
nation, and has merited great renown with pofterity, 
for the bold Hand which he, made in defence of 

h Rufh, vol. ii. p. 470* Wclwood, p. *78* 1 Ruftu vol. iii. p. 180. 
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chap, the laws and liberties of his country. After the 
t *• impoling of fhip- money, Charles, in order to dif- 
*637. courage all oppofition, had propol'ed this? qUeftion 
to .the judges : “ Whether, in a cafe" of neccffity, 
“ for the defence of the kingdom, he might not 
** impofe this taxation ; and whether he were not 
** foie judge of the neceflitw r” Thel'e guardians of 
law and liberty replied with great cotnplaifancc, 
“ That in, a cafe of neceflty he might impofe that 
“ taxation, and that he was foie judge of the ne- 
■“ ceffity k Hainbdcn had been rated at twenty 
fhillings, for an eftate whidh he poffefled in the 
county of Buckingham : Y /. t notwithftanding this 
declared opinion of the judges, notvrfthftanding the 
great power, and fometimes rigorous ‘maxims of the 
crown, notwithftanding the fmall prolpefl of relief 
from parliament; he refolved, rather than tamely 
fubmit to fo illegal an impofttion, to ftand a legal 
profecution, and expofe himfelf to all the indigna- 
tion of the court. The cafe was argued during 
twelve days, in the exchequer-chamber , .before all 
the judges of England ; and the nation regarded, 
with the utfhoft anxiety, every circuinftance of this 
.celebrated trial.. The event was eafiiy forefeen: 
But the principles, and reafonings, and behaviour 
of the parties engaged in the trial, were much can- 
vafled and inquired into ; and nothing could equal 
the favour paid to the one fide, except the hatred 
which attended the other. 

Lt was urged by Hambden’s counfcl, and by his 
<partifans.in the nation, that the plea of rjeceflity was 
in vain introduced into a trial of law ; fince it was 
the nature of necefiity to atylifh all law, and, by 
irrefillible violence, to diffolve all the weaker and 
more artificial ties of human fociety. Not only the 
prince, in cafes of extreme diftrefs, is exempted 
from the ordinary rules of adminiftration : All orders 
. of men {are then levelled ; and any individual may 

* Ruflvwortli, vol. ii. p. 355. Whitfecke, |>. *4. 
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confult the public fafety by any expedient which his c H A p. 
fituation enables him to employ. But to produce Lir ‘ . 
fo vToleht an effect, and fo hazardous to every *637. 
community, an ordinary danger or difficulty is not 
fufiicient; much lefs, a neceflity which is merely 
fictitious and pretended. Where the peril is urgent 
and extreme, it will loti palpable to every member 
of the fociety ; and though all ancient rules of 
government are in tbaj cafe abrogate^ men will 
readily., of themfelves' fubmit to that irregular 
authority, which is c/crted for their prefervation. 

But what is there in Jornmon between fuch fuppofl- 
tions, and the preJcntVondition of the nation ? Eng- 
land eh joys a profound ppace with all her neighbours : 

And what i^rhore, all her neighbours are engaged 
ijri furious and bloody wars among themfelves, and 
by their mutual enmities farther enlure her tran- 
quillity. The very writs themfelves, which a^e iflued 
for the levying of fhip-money, contradict the fuppofi- 
tion of necelfity, and pretend only that the feas are 
infefled with pirates ; a High" and temporary incon- 
venience, which may well await a legal fupply from 
parliament. The writs likewife allow federal months 
for equipping the ffiips ; which proves a very calm 
and deliberate fpecies of neceflity, and one that ad- 
mits of delay much beyond the forty days requilite 
for fummoning that aflembly. It is ftrange too, 
that an extreme neceflity which is always apparent, 
and ufually comes to a fudden crilis, fhould now 
have continued, without interruption, for near.four 
years, and. ffioutcl have remained, during.fo long a 
time, invifible to the whole kingdom. And as to 
the gretenfion, that, the king is foie judge of the 
neceflity ; what is this but to fubjedt all the privi- 
leges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleafure? 

To expedfc that the public will be convinced by fuch 
teafoning, mufl; aggravate the general indignation ; 
by adding, to violence againft men’s perfons and their 
property, fo cruel a mockery of their underftanding. 

• In 
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CHAP. In- vain are precedents of ancient writs produced : 
v L11 * Thefe writs, when examined, are only fcftmd to re- 
*637. quire the fea-ports, fume limes at their owrf charge, 
fometimes at the charge of the counties, to fend 
their ftiips for the defense of the na ion. Even the 
prerogative, which empowered the crown to iffue 
fuch writs, is abolifhed, arid its exercife almoft en- 
tirely difeontinued from thfc time of Edwartl III. ' ; 
and all the, authority whicht remained, or was after- 
wards exercifed, was to prefs dhips into the public 
fervice, to be paid for by the. public. How wide are- 
thefe precedents from a power 01 obliging the peo- 
ple, at their own charge, y:> build new fhips, to 
viftuaf and pay thenr., for /ue public ; nay, no fur- 
nifh money to,, the crown lor. that pssjpofe ! What 
fecuritv either again!!, the farther cxtenfion of rhi 1 - 
claim, or againft diverting to other pui poles the 
public money, fo levied ? The pica of ncrdlky 
would warrant any other taxation as well as that dt 
fhip-money: Wherever any difficulty fliall occur, 
the ad miniff ration, inftcad of endeavouring to elude 
or overcome it by gentle and prudent mcafurcs, 
will inftantfy reprefer.t it as a realon for infringing 
all ancient law 4 s and infUtuticms *. And if fuch 
maxims and fuch practices prevail, what has be- 
come of national liberty ? What authority is left to 
the great charter, to the ftatutes, and to that very' 
petition of right, which, in the prefent reign, had 
been fo folemnly enadted by the concurrence of the 
whole legiilature ? 

The /iefencelefs condition of the kingdom while 
unprovided with a navy ; the inability of the king, 
from his eftablifhed revenues*, with the utmoft care 
and frugality, to equip and maintain one ; tfie im- 
poffibility of obtaining, on reafonable terms, any 
voluntary fupply from parliament : All thefe are 
reafons of ftate, not topics of law. If thefe reafons 
appear to the king fo urgent as to difpenfe with the 

1 Slate Trials, vol. v. p. *45. 255. 
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legal rulos of government ; let him enforce his chap. 
edi£U hy his court of ftar-chamber, the proper in- . LI1 f 
ftrument of- irregular and abfolute power ; not pro- 1637. 
dilute the character of his judges by a decree which 
is not, and cannot poffibly be legal. By this means 
the boundaries at leafh will be kept more diftinct 
between ordinary law a* id extraordinary exertions of 
prerogative; and men* will know that the national 
conftitution is only fufptvnled during a “prefent and 
difficult emergence, bi/ has not undergone a total 
and fundamental alienation. 

Notwithstanding thefe reafons, the prejudiced 
judges, four exceptod, gave fentence in favour of 
the crown. HambdenS, however, obtained * by the 
trial the enekfor which he had fo generoufly lacri- 
iiced his fafety and his quiet : The people were 
rouled from their iefhargy, and became lenlible of 
the danger to which their liberties were expofed. 

Thefe national queftions were can; ailed in every 
company ; and the rnorp they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was 
nnally fubverted, and an unufual and arbitrary autho- 
rity exercifed over the kingdom. Slavifli principles, 
thev faid, concur with illegal practices ; ecclefiaf- 
tical tyranny gives aid to civil ufurpation ; iniqui- 
tous taxes are i'upported by arbitrary punifhments ; 
and all the privileges of the nation, tranfsnitted 
thiough fo many ages, fecured by fo many laws, 
and purchafed by the blood of fo many heroes and 
patriots, now lie proftrate at the feet of the’ mo- 
narch. What though public peace and national 
induftry increafed the commerce and opulence of 
the kingdom ? This*advantage tvas temporary, and 
due alone, not to any encouragement given by the 
crown, but to the fpirit of the Englilh, the remains 
of their ancient freedom. What though the per- 

m See State Trials : Article Shif -gioney, which contains the 
fjcsches cf four judges in tavo ur of IlambJcn. 
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CHAP. f ona l character of the king, arnidft all his iplfguided 
u L * Iv counfels, might merit indulgence, or even ,pr<yfe ? 

1637. He was but one man; and the privileges of the 
people, the inheritance of millions, were too valu- 
able to be facrificed to his prejudices and miftakes. 
Such, or more fev'ere, were tbe fentiments promoted 
by a great party in the nation : No excufe on the 
king’s part, or alleviation, l|nv reafonable foevcr, 
could be hearkened to or admitted : And to redrcfs 
thefe grievances, a parliament was impatiently 
longed for; or any other incident, however cala- 
mitoupy that might fecure the /people againft thofe 
opprefiions which they felt, or/the greater ills which 
they apprehended from the combined encroachments 
of church and ftatc. v ' ,c 
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CHAP. LI1I. 

T) if contents in Scotland — r- Introduction of the canons 

and liturgy A tunmlt at Edinburgh— —-The 

covenant A general aJfembly—Epifcopacy 

abolijhed — War — * A pacification * - — — Re- 
newal .of the war— — j Fourth Englijh parliament 

■ Diffolution • Difcontcnls in Englan d- — - 

Rout at Newburn * Treaty at Rippon — ■ — Great 

council of the peers. % 

' . \ 

T HE grievances under which the Englilh la- c ^^ p * 
boured, when confidered in thcmfelves, with- 
out regard to the conftitution, fcarccly deferve the *637. 
name ; nor were they* either burdenfome on the 
people’s properties, or any way {booking to the na- 
tural humanity of mankind. Even the impofition 
•of fhip-money, independent of the confequences, 
was a great and evident advantage to the Dublic, by 
the judicious ufe which the king made of tlie money 
levied by that expedient. And though it was juftly 
apprehended, that fuch precedents, if patiently fub- 
mitted to, would end in a total difufe of parliaments, 
and in the eftablifhment of arbitrary authority ; 

Charles dreaded no oppofition from the people, who 
are not commonly much affefted with confequences, 
and require fome ftriking motive to engage them in 
a refiftance of eftablifhed government. All ’eede- 
fiaftical affairs were fettled by law and uninterrupted 
precedent ; and the chutch was become a coniider- 
able barrier to the power, both legal and illegal, of 
the crown. Peace too, induftry, commerce, opu- 
lence ; nay, even juftice and lenity oft' adminiftra- 
bon, notwithftanding fome very few exceptions : 

AH thefe were enjoyed by the poople ; and every 
other blelfing of government, except liberty, or 
> rather 
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C ?in P ’ rat ^ er P re ^" ent exercife of liberty and its proper 
fecurity It feemed probable, therefore, that 
1637. affairs might long have continued on the fame'Toot- 
ing in England, had it not been for the neighbour- 
hood of Scotland ; a country more turbulent, and 
lefs difpofed to fubmifiion. and obedience. It was 
..thence the commotions fim arofe ; and it is there- 
fore time for us to return rthither, and to give an 
account of the ftate of affairs in that kingdom. 

Difcon- Though the pacific, a^d*not unfkilful. govern-. 

feptiand. ment of James, and the great authority which he’ 
had acquired, had much allayed the feuds among 
the great families, and had eftablilhed law and .order 
throughout the kingdom ;/the Scottifh nobility were 
ftill poffeffed of the chief power and influence over 
the people. Their property was extenfive; th.eir 
hereditary jurifdictions and* the feudal tenures in- 
creafed their authority; and 'the attachment of the 
gentry to the. heads of families eftablilhed a kind" of 
voluntary lervitude, under the chieftains. Befides 
that long abl'ence had much loolened • the king’s 
connexions with the nobility, who refided chiefly at 
their country-feats ; they were in general at this 
time, though ‘from flight caufes, much difgufted 
with the court. Charles, from the natural piety or 
fuperftition of his temper, was extremely attached 
to the ecclefiaftics : And as it is natural for men to 
perfuade themfelves that their intereft coincides with 
their inclination ; he had eftablilhed it as a fixed 
rflaxim of policy, to increafe the power and autho- 
rity of that order. The prelates, he thought, efta- 
blilhed regularity and difcipline among the clergy ; 
the clergy inculcated obcdilnce and loyalty among 
the people : And as that rank of men had no fepa- 
rate authority, and no dependence but on the 
crown ; the royal power, it would feem, might with_ 
the greater fafety be entrulled in their hands. Many 

t 

• Clarendon, p. 74, 75, May, p.,i*. Warwick, p. Cu , 0 
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of the prelates, therefore, were raifed to the chief c ? £ p * 
dignities 6f the ftate p : Spotfwood, archbifhop of u 1 * • 
St. 3ffR!f>e^vs, was created chancellor : -Nine of the *637. 
Nftiops were privy counfellors : The bifhop of 
Rofs afpired to the office of. treafurer : Some of the 
prelates poffefled places in the exchequer : And it 
was even endeavoured td revive the firft inftitution 
of the college of juft icq, and to {hare equally be- 
tween the clergy and ljuty the whole judicial au^ 
thority <1 . Thel’e advantages, poilefied by the church, 

’ and vvliich the biffiops ' did not always enjoy with , 
fuitable modefty, diigufted the haughty nobility, 
who, deeming themfclves much fuperior in rank 
and quality to this new order of men, were dif- 
pleafed *to find themfclves inferior in power and 
influence. Intereft joined itfelf to ambition, and 
begat a jealoufy, left .the epifcopal fees, which, at 
the reformation, had < been pillaged by the nobles, 
fttfuld again l»e enriched at the expence of that 
' order. By a moft ufeful and beneficial law, the im- 
propriations had already* been ravifhed from the 
great rften : Competent lalaries had been affigned to 
the impoverilhed clergy from the titles of each 
parifh : And what remained, the proprietor of the 
•land was empowered to purchafe at a low valuation r . 

The king likewife, warranted by ancient law and 
practice, had declared for a genreal refumption of 
all crown-lands, alienated by his prcdeceffbrs ; ‘and 
though he took no ftep towards the execution of 
tH!S\projefcf, the very pretenfiou to fuch power had 
excited jealoufy and difeontent *. 

Notwithstanding the tender regard which 
Charles bore to the yhole church, he had been 
abje, Scotland, to acquire only the affeftion of 
the fuperior rank among the clergy. The minifters 

p Ruftiworth, vol. iu p. *5*6 May, p. 19. 

* Guthry's Memoir*, p. 14. Kurnct's Mem- p. *9, 30. 

r King's Dcclairuion, p, 7, Frankly 11, t>. 6 is, 
t : * King’s Declaration, p. 6, 

, Vol. VI. Y in' 
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C Lin P * § enera ^ equalled, if not exceeded, the nobility, hi 
s their prejudices again#: the court, again#: the prelates, 

1637* and agairiil epifcopal authority Though iSne'eila. 

' bliftiment of the hierarchy might feem advantageous 
to the inferior clergy, both as it ere&ed dignities to 
which* all of them might afpjre, and as it bellowed a 
luftre on the whole body, ami allured men of family 
into it ; thefe views had no influence on the Scottifh 
ecclefiaftics. In the prefect difpofition of men’s 
minds, there was another circumflance which drew* 
confideration, and counterbalanced power and riches, 
the ufual foundations of diftinttion among men;* 
and that was, the fervour of piety, and the rhetoric, 
however barbarous, *of rejjgious lettures and dif- 
courfes. Checked by the prelates in tfce licence of 
preaching, the clergy regarded epifcopal jurifdi&ion 
both as tyranny and an ufurpation, and maintained 
a parity among ecclefiailics to be a divhie privilege, 
which no human law could alter or infringe. White 
fuch ideas prevailed, the moft moderate exercife of 
authority would have given difguft; much more, that 
extenfive power, which the king’* indulgence en- 
courged the*" prelates to affume. The jurifdidion of 
prefbyteries, fynods, and other democratical courts, 
was, in a manner, abolifhed by the bifhops ; and the 
general afiembly itfelf had not been fummoned for 
lever^l years A new oath was arbitrarily impofed 
on intrants, by which they fwore to obferve the 
articles of Perth, and fubmit to the liturgy 
canons. And in a word, the whole fyftem of crunch 
government, during a courfe of thirty ..years, had 
been changed by means of the innovations intrdduced 
by James and Charles. * 

The people, under the influence of' the nobility 
and clergy, could not foil to partake of the dif- 
contents which prevailed among thefe two orders ; 
and where real grounds of complaint were wanting, 

* Burnet's Mem, p. *9, 30* ^ » May f p. *9. 

they 
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they greedily laid hold of imaginary ones. The chap, 
fame Ja#f*4> r againft popery, with which the Englifli LlU ’ 
puritans werfi pofleffed, was obfervable among the *637. 

* populace in Scotland ; and a,mong thefe, as being 
more uncultivated and uncivilized, ieemed rather., 
to be inflamed into a holier degree of ferocity. 

The genius of religion, which prevailed in the court 
and among the prelates, wjas of an oppolite nature ; 
and haying fome affftrity to the Romilh worlhip, led 
thjpm to, mollify, as much as poflible, the fevere 
-prejudices, and to fpeak of the catholics in more 
charitable language, and with more reconciling ex* 
preffions.. From this foundation, a panic fear of 
popery was eafily raifed ; ahd every new ceremony- 
or ornament. Introduced into divine fervice, was 
. part- of that great my fiery of iniquity, which, from 
the encouragement of the king and the bifhops, was 
to ouerfpread un* nation w . The few innovations, 
which james had made, was confidered'as prepara- 
tives to this grand defign; and the farther alterations 
attempted* by Charles were reprefented as a plain 
declaration of his intentions. Through the whole 
courfe of this reign, nothing had more fatal in- 
fluence, in both kingdoms, than this g’roundlefs ap- 
prehension, which with fo much induftry was pro- 
pagated, and with fo much credulity was embraced, 
by all ranks of men. 

Amibst thefe dangerous complaints and terrors 
of religious innovation, the civil and ecclefiaftical. 
liberties of the nation were imagined, and with fome 
reafon, not to be altogether free from invafion. 

The eflablifhment of^the high comtniflion by 
Jameswqfaout any authority of law, feemed a con- 
4 jdera6 le encroachment of the crown, and erefted 
*he moft dangerous and arbitrary of all courts, by a 
Method equally dangerous and arbitrary. All the 
fteps towards the fettlement of epifcopacy had in- 


Burnei’t Mem. p. *9, 30, 31. 
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L Lin P ^ ee< ^ ^ een ta ^ en con ^ ent °f parliament : The 
articles of Perth were confirmed in 1621 ^0^633, 
i«j 7 . the king had obtained a general 'ratification of every 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ; But thefe laws had lefs '' 
authority with the nation, as they were known to 
' " *’ have palled contrary to tljp fentiments even of thofe 
who voted for them, and jvere in reality extorted by 
the authority and importunity of the 1‘overeign. The 
means, however, which both James and Charles had 
employed, in order to influence the parliament, wi^e 
entirely regular; and no reafonable pretence had been 
^Horded for reprefen ting thefe laws as null or invalid. 

But there prevailed among the greater part of the 
nation another principle^ of the molt important and 
molt dangefous nature, and which; if admitted, 
deftroyed entirely the validity of all fuch ftatutes. 
The ecdefialtical authority'was fuppoted totally in- 
dependent of the civil ; anti no a,£t of jferliament, 
nothing but*the confent of the church itfelf, 'fras re- 
preferited as fuflficient ground for the introduction of 
any change in religious worlhip or difeiplipe. And 
though (fames had obtained the vote of aflemblies 
for receiving epifcopacy and his new rites, it mult 
be confefled that fuch irregularities had prevailed 
in conftituting thefe ecclefiallical courts, and fuch 
violence in conducting them, that there were fome 
pounds for denying the authority of all their aCts. 
Charles, fenfible that an extorted confent, attended 
with fuch invidious circumftances, would rawer be 
prejudicial to his meafures, had wholly hud aude the 
ufe of aflemblies, and was refolved,' in conjunction 
with the bifhops, to govern the churck.by an autho- 
rity, to which he thought himfelf fujly e,ntided, and 
which he believed inherent in the crown.* 

The king’s great aim was to complete the work 
fo happily begun by his father ; to eftablilh difciplihP, 

, upon a regular lyftem of canons, to introduce ah* 
turgy into public worfhip, and to render- the ecclc- 
fiaftical government of all his kingdoms regular and 

uniform. 
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uniform. , Some views of policy might move htni chap. 
to tljjwjjidertaking : But his chief motives were de- ■ ' ' r 
rived from'principles of zeal and confcience. i6 57 . 

* The canons for eflabli filing ecclefiaftical jurif- 
diction wei*e promulgated in 1635 ; and were? re- rammsand- 
cc^ed by the nation, though without much appea^‘^ ,; ”ix- 
ing oppofition, yet with great inward apprehcnfion 
and discontent. Men felt difpLafure at feeing the 
royal authority highly exalted by them, rfnd repre- 
ftptcjf^as abfolute and uncontrollable. They faw 
. inefc fpeetflative principles reduced to practice, and 
a’whole body of ecclefiaftical laws eftabliflied without 
any previous content cither of church or date*. 

't hey dreaded left, by v parity of reafon,* like « 
arbitrary authority, from like pretenses and prin- 
ciples, would be affirmed in civil matters : They 
remarked, that the delicate boundaries which fepa- 
rat<L-chu/ch S^d jtate were already paffed, and 
lnan^ civil ordinances eftablifhed by* the canons, 
under colour of ecclefiaftical inflitutions : And they 
■ were apt, to deride the negligence with which thefe 
important edicts had been compiled, v^ien they 
found that the new liturgy or fervice-book was 
every where, under fevere penalties’, enjoined by 
them, though it had not yet been compofed or 
publifhed y . It was, however, foon expected ; and 
in the reception of it, as the people are always molt 
affected by what is external and expofed to the fenfes, 
it vW apprehended that the chief difficulty would 
eonfiff, 

The liturgy which the king, from his own au- 
thority, imnpfed on Scotland, was copied from that 
*>f E nghmj : JJut left* a fervile imitation might 
JJjPttkTnTpride of his ancient kingdom, a few al- 
terations, in order to fave appearances, were made 
/A it} and in that fhape it was tranfmitted to the 


* 

. Y Id$m, ibid* p. 105. 

bifhops 


** Clarendon, vol. i* p. 106. 
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'CHAP, uifhops at Edinburgh*. But the Scofs had uni. 
v LI11, , verfally entertained a notion, that thoug^richcs 
,637. and worldly glory had been lhared out.to them with 
a fparing hand, they could boaft of fpiritual trea. 11 
fyrvJ more abundant 'and more genuine than were 
•^enjoyed by any nation under heaven. Even their 
fouihern neighbours, they thought, though fepa- 
rated from Rome, ftill retained a great tinflure of 
the primitive pollution, and. their liturgy was re- 
presented as a fpecies of nfafs, though win- fojftc 
lefs Ihow and embroidery*. Great' -.prejudic^,- 
therefore, were entertained agzinft it, even ctin- 
lidered in itfelf; much more when regarded as a 
preparative, which wap foon to introduce into 
Scotland all. the abominations of popery. And as 
the very few alterations which diltinguimed the new 
liturgy from the Englilh, femed to approach nearer 
to the doctrine of the real pr«fc*nce;jtKis ciVurrylance 
was deemed, an undoubted confirmation ofrfevery 
fufpicioa with which the people were poffefled b . 

Easter-day was, by proclamation, appointed 
for the firft reading of the fervice in Edinburgh: 
But in order to judge more finely of men’s difpofi- 
tions, the council delayed the matter till the 23d 
of July ; and they even gave notice, the Sunday 
before, of their intention to commence the ufe of 
the new liturgy. As no confiderable fymptoms of 
difeontent appeared, they thought that they might 
fafely proceed in their puipofe c ; and ^ccorttwgly, 
in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his furplice, -b,egan the fer- 
vice; the bifhop himfelf and many of the privy- 
council being prefent. Blit no footer l^id.the dean 
opened the book, than a multitude of tfi'e’UftaPeft 

* King's Decl, p. 18. May, p, %%. a King's Decl. p. 

* Burnet’* Mein. p. 31. Rufliwonh, voh ii. p. 396. May, p. 3 1 *' 
c King’s Dcd* p. %%, Clmemion, vol. i. p. io8. Rulhwoitb> 

irpl. ii. p. 387. f 
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fort, mod of them women, clapping their hatjds, C h jI*. 
curling, ‘and crying out, A pope! a pope! anti - . Lin, _ f 
chrrfffs/fyne him ! railed fuch a tumult, that it was ,6 37 . 
impoflible to proceed with the fervice. The bilhop, Tumult at 
mounting the pulpit, in, order to appease the b^j,. 
populace, had a ftool thrown at him : The co hnc;i l 
was infulted : And it was with difficulty that me 
magiftrates were able, partly by authority, partly 
by force, to expel the rabble, and to (hut the 
doofs ^ againft^-tfteftT The tumult, however, ftill 
vTce^^gjUwithout : Stones were thrown at the 
. ddofs ’and windows : And when the fervice was 


ended, the bilhop, going home, was attacked, and 
narrowly efcaped from the hands of the enraged 
multitude. Ip the afternoon, the privy-feal, be- 
caufe he carried the bilhop in his* coach, was fo 
pelted with Hones, .and hooted at with execra- 
tioflSjjytd prefled upon by the eager populace, that, 
i$(flrTervaiuV withi’ drawn fwords, had not kept 
them off, the bilhop’s life had been* expofed to the 
utmoft danger d . 

Though it was violently fufpefted, that the low 
populace, who alone appeared, had been inftigated 
by fome of higher condition, yet no proof of it 
could be produced ; and every one fpake with dis- 
approbation of the licentioufnefs of the giddy mul- 
titude*. It was not thought fafe, however, to ha- 
zard a new infult by any new attempt to rea’d the 
liturgy ; and the people feemed, for the time, to 
be' appealed and fadsfied. But it being known .that 
the king Jtill perfevered in his intentions of impof- 
ing that mode of worlhip, men fortified themfelves 
ftill farther in their prejudices againft it ; and great 
^njuWt’aocs^f^rted to Edinburgh, in order to op- 
" pofe the intrpdu&ion of fo hated a novelty f . It was 
not long before they broke out in the moll violent 


4 King’s Decl. p. 13, 14, %$• Rufh worth* vol. ii. p. 388. 

| 'King's Decl. p. 16. 30. Clarendon* voh i. p. 109* 

T * 1 King’s Dtd. p. 31. Rufhwoith, vol.ii. p.400. 
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e Lin P * ^krdet. The bifliop of Galloway was attacked in 
v the ftreets, and chafed into the chamber vvjjess the 

> 637 * privy-council was fitting. The council 'ltfelf was 
i8ihOft. befieged and violently attacked : The town-council 
met <5' it h the fame fatfc: And nothing could have 
the lives of all of them, but their application 
to fome popular lords, v4o protected them, and 
difperfed the multitude. In this fedition, the aftors 
were of fome better condition ..j&rn in the former; . 
though nobody of rank feeme'd, as' 'yet, to qjAntt^ 
nance them s . ' 

All men, however, began to unite and to en- 
courage each other, in oppofition to the religious 
innovations introduced intp the kingdom. Petitions 
to the council .were figned and prelent ed by perfons 
of the highefl quality : The women took part, and, 
as was ufual, with violence”: The clfjgYj e t very 
where, loudly declaimed ag?»nft ppfiery 'a»«l Jjlje 
liturgy, which they reprefented as the fame. •The 
pulpits refounded with vehement inveftives againlt 
antichrift : And the populace, who firft oppqfed the 
fervice, was often compared to Balaam’s afs, an 
animal, in itfelf, ftupid and fenfelefs, but whofe mouth 
had been opened by the Lord, to the admiration of 
the whole world h . In Ihort, fanaticifm mingling 
with faftion, private intereft with the fpirit of 
liberty, fymptoms appeared, on all hands, of the 
moft dangerous infurre&ion and diforder. 

The primate, a man of wifdora and prudenee, 
who was all along averfe to the introduftion of the 
liturgy,*' reprefented to the king the ftattyof the na- 
tion : The earl of Traquaire, the treafiuter, fet out 
for London, in order to lay*the matter n;oi» fuHy 
before him: Every circumftance, whether the'Ett^ 
dition of England or of Scotland were confidered, 

• Ihould have engaged him to defift from fo hazardous 

f King’s Decl. p. 3 ^>^6, &c. Rufliwortb, vol, ii. p. 404* 
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an attempt : Yet was Charles inflexible. In hh c h Art* 
who le^o ndufl: of this affair, there appear no marks u j 
of tfiegiJfci fenfe with which he was endowed : A 1637. 
lively inftance of that fpecies of charafter fo fre- V 

qucritly to be met with; where there are foundjjarts \ 

and judgment in every difcourfe and opinion ^in. 
many aftions indifcretioir and imprudence. -Men’s 
views of things are the refult of their underftanding 
alone : Their cojb is regulated by their under- 
handing, thejjxfempefr, and their paflions. 

S^olent a combination of a whole kingdom, i* 3 *« 
Charles had nothing to oppofe but a proclamation ; , J lbFeh » 
in which he pardoned all paft offences, and exhorted 
the pe6ple to be more obedient? for the future, and 
to fubmit peaceably to the ufe of the Jiturgy. This 
proclamation was inftantly encountered with a pub- 
lic proteftation, prefented by the earl of Hume 
anjpefia Lin^fey : ^^nd this was the firft time that 
m6» of quality Tlact appeared in any, violent aft of 
oppofition ‘. But this proved a crifis. The infur- 
rcftion 4 which had been advancing by a gradual 
and flow progrefs, now blazed up at once. No 
diforder, however, attended it. On th'e contrary, 
a new order immediately took place. Four tables y 
as they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. 

One confifted of nobility, another of gentry, a 
third of minifters, a fourth of burgeffes. The fable 
of gentry was divided into many fubordinate tables, 
according to their different counties. In the hands 
of the four tables, the whole authority of the king- 
dom was maced. Orders were iffued by them, and 
every whore obeyed, with the utmoft regularity". 

And ^m(^hg jhe firft afts of their government was , 

, ^roduoi'on of the Covenant. 

f This famous covenant confifted firft of a renun- Tiiecow- 
, ciation of popery, formerly figned by James in his nanU 

. ’ King's Decl. p. 47, 48. tic. Giitliry, p. *8. May, p. 37. 

^-Clarendon, vol. i. p. 111. Riiftnvort!*, vol, ii. p, 734. 
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youth, and- compofed of many inve&ives, fitted to 
inflame the minds of men againft their fellow-crea- 
turesj whom heaven has enjoined them to^cfe SWfh and 
to love. Tliere followed a bond of union, by which 
the fybfcribers obliged .themfelves to refill: religious 
innovations, and to defend each other againft all 
o’pp'nfition whatfoever : And all this, for the greater 
glory of God, and the greater honour and advan- 
tage of their king and country The people, with- 
out diftin&ion of rank or coiidifioi;,.,. of age fej^ 
flocked to the fubfeription of this co v tjE 
in their judgment, disapproved of it ; and Ttifi' vewer 
durft openly condemn it. The king’s minifters 
and counfellors themfelves were, moil of them, 
feized by the general contagion. .And none but 
rebels to God, and traitors to their country, it was 
thought, would withdraw thgmfelves from fo falu- 
tary and fo pious a combination. , " ^ S , 
The treacherous, the cruJ ,— the unreiephig 
Philip, accoriipanied with all the terrors of a Spanilh 
inquifition, was fcarcely, ■ during the preceding cen- 
tury, oppofed in the Low Countries with iliore de- 
termined fury, than was now, by the Scots, the 
mild, the humane Charles, attended with his inoifen- 
five liturgy. . 

The king began to apprehend the confequences. 
He fent the marquis of Hamilton, as commilfioner, 
with authority to treat with the covenanters. He 
required the covenant to be renounced and recalled : 
Ajid he thought, that on his part he had made very 
fatisfactory conceffions, when he offered lo fufpend 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal 
way, they could be received ; and fo to <^nodel the 
high commiflion, that it fhould nfc iOVi g ^- a ye 
offence to his fubjefts Such general declarations* 
could not well give content to any, much lefs to 

1 King's Decl. p. 57, 5*. Ru/h worth, vol. ii. p, 734. May, p. 3 8, 
® KuJhwurth, vol. ti. 754, &c. 
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thofe who carried fo much higher their pretenfidns. c 
Thej^ovenantcrs found themfelves feconded by the . - m -j 
zeal of whole nation. Above fixtv thoufand ifijs. 

♦ people were aflembled in a tumultuous manner in v 

Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. Charf$& pof- 
feffed no regular forces in either of his kingdoms. 

And the difcoutems in England, thouglfTecret, 
were believed fo violent, that the king, it was 
thought, wou ideat'd it very difficult t® employ in 
f lucV-* cauj^me power of that kingdom. The 
$;<£'herefore, the popular leaders in Scotland 
confidered ih'.ir fituatioa, the lefs apprehenfion did 
they entertain oi rovai power, and the more rigor- 
oufly* did they infill on entire fatisfa&ion. • In an- 
fwer to IT miilton’s demand of renouncing the 
covenant, they plainly told him, that they would 
fooner renounce their baptifm \ And the clergy 
igfafc&l* thescommii^oner himfelf to fubferibe it, by 
iircbrming liurf,' n ‘ With what peac$ and comfort it . 

“ had filled the hearts" of all God’s people; what 
“ refclutions and beginnings of reformation of 
“ manners were fenfibly perceived in all parts of 
“ the nation, above any meal’ure they* had ever be- 
“ fore found or could have expefted ; how great 
“ glory the Lord had received thereby ; and what 
confidence they had that God would make Scot- 
“ land a bleffed kingdom °.” . 

Hamilton returned to London : Made another 
fruitlefs,- journey, with new conceflions, to Edin- 
burgh.^ Returned again to London ; and was im- 
mediately dent back with ftill more fatisfa&ory con- 
ceflions. J The king was now willing entirely to 17 th Sept, 
aboljfh/rhe /anons, *the liturgy, and the high com- . 

- minion court. He was even refolved to luriit ex- 
tremely the power of the bifhops, and was content 
if on any terms he could retain that order in the 
church of Scotland p . And to eafure all thefe gra* 

« iCmg'a Decl. p. 87. 0 Ibid* p. 88. Rufhworth, toI. ii. 

P- 7 ji. r King's Decl. p. 1 37. kufhworth, toI. ii. p. 76*. 
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d it A P. c ious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to fummon 
i *_ f fiHt aji affembly, then a parliament, wherp*£j'cry 
ib S x, national grievance might be redreffed and'frcmedied. 
Thefe fucceilive concefiions of the king, which yet 
canj^ftill fhort of the Hfmg demands of the mal- 
contents, difcovered his own weaknefs, encouraged 
their Tftfolence, and gave no fatisfacfion. The oiler, 
however, of an aifembly and a parliament, in 
which they expelled to be entir/,’iywnafters, was will- 
ingly embraced by the covenanters. 

Charles, perceiving what advantage 
had reaped from their covenant, lcfolved to have a 
covenant on his fide ; and he ordered one to be 
drawn nip for that pufpoie.^ It confuted of the fame 
violent renunciation of popery above mentioned ; 
which, though the king did not approve of it, he 
thought it fafeit to adopt, in* order to remove, all 
the fufpicions entertained againff him./ As t&fr>4p- 
venanters, in their bond of mutual’clefence again it 
all oppofition, had been careful not to except the 
king; Charles had formed a bond, which wgs an- 
nexed to this renunciation, and which expreffed the 
duty and loyalty of the fubferibers to his majefly q . 
But the covenanters, perceiving that this new cove- 
nant was only meant to weaken and divide them, 
received it with the utmolt fcorn and deteftation. 
And without delay they proceeded to model the fu- 
ture aifembly, from which fuch great achievements 
were expected \ \ 

A i»f reral The genius of that religion which prevailed in 
affembly. Scotland,” and which every day was fecretl/ gaining 
ground in England, was far from inculcating de- 
ference and fubmiflion to the e£clefiaftis£.. ijj eraly as 
fuch : Or rather, by nourifhing in every individual* , 
the higheft raptures and ecftafies of devotion, it con- 
fecrated, in a manner, every individual, and, in his 
own eyes, bellowed a charader on him, much fu- 

t King's Peel. p. 140, See. 1 Rufhwrth, vol. ii. p. 77~- 
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perior to.vvhat forms and ceremonious inftkutio— . 
coql*i»alone confer. The clergy of Scotland, though LIII ‘ 
J'uch tunTfek was excited about religious worlhip and i6js. 
difcipline, were both, poor and in fmall numbers; 
nor are they in general to be confidered, at in 
tiie beginning, as the ringleaders of the fedilton, 
which was railed on their account. On the' con- 
trary, the laity, apprehending from feveral inftances 
which occurred. T ;’.J.pjnt of moderation' ia that order, 
/'Yd'ched to yWihineeV entirely in'the aflembly, which 
* u’As. tStaimoned, and to hurry on the ecclefiaftics by 
' the fame furious zeal with which they were them- 
lelvcs tranfported 

It* had been ulual, ( b e ^ ore ' the eflablifliment of 
prelacy, for each prelbytery to fend io the aflembly, 
betides two or three minilters, one lay-commif- 
fioner ‘ j and, as ull * the boroughs and univerfities 
icfiv_hi<ewitl’ coiunflilioners, the lay-members in 
that ecdefialtical court nearly equalled the ecclefi- 
altics. Not only this t inftitution, which James, 
apprejtenfive of zeal in the laity, had abolifhed, 
was now revived by the covenanters : They alfo 
introduced an innovation which ferved ftill farther 
to reduce the clergy to fubjedtion. By an edidt of 
the tables, whofe authority was fupreme, an elder 
from each parilh was ordered to attend the prefby- 
tery, and to give his vote in the choice both # of the 
commidioners and minilters who fhould be deputed 
to the aflembly. As it is not ulual for the minilters 
who ai\j put in the lilt of candidates, to claim a vote, 
all the tfledtions by that means fell into ihe hands 
of the laity : The molt furious of all ranks were 
chofcn < A^d the itiore to overawe the clergy, a 
, - new device was fallen upon, of chuiing to every 



• King's Decl. p. i»8, 1S9. Riifliwortlt, vol.it. p. 761. 
f A pitlbytcryi m Scotland is an inferior ectlefialtical court, tha 
Tame ; hat was afterwards called a clallis in England, and is com- 
, at the clergy of the neighbouring panihes to the number com- 

inMjfcuf between twelve ami twenty. x 
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chap, commiffioner, four or five lay-afleflors, who, though 
' they could have no vote, might yet interjxjfikjyith 
i6j*. their advice and authority in the aflembly"-. ' 

The aflembly met at Glafgow : And, befides a 
greal'tftncourfe of the people, all the nobility and 
genfeyjof any family or intereft were prefent, either 
as members, afleflors, or fpedtators; and it was 
apparent, that the resolutions taken by jthe cove- 
nanters, coiild here meet with manner of oppo- 
fition. A firm determination had been- erxteretrintfl^ 
of utterly abolilhing epifcopacy ; and as a pJepaji?' 
tive to it, there was laid before the prefbytery of 
Edinburgh, and folemnly read in all the churches 
of the kingdom, an accufation againft the bifhops, 
as guilty, all of them, of herefy, fimony, bribery, 
perjury, cheating, inceft, adultery, fornication, com- 
mon fwearing, drunkennefs, ghming, breach of (he 
fabbath, and every other crime ■th^fhad' occurs, 
the accufers w . *The bilhops fent a proteft, declin- 
ing the authority of the aflembly ; the commiffioner 
too protefted againft that court, as illegally confti- 
tuted and elqtted ; and, in his majefty’s name, dif- 
folved it. This meafure was forefeen, and little 
regarded. The court ftill continued to fit, and to 
finifh their bufinefs x . All the adts of aflembly fince 
the acceffion of James to the crown of England 
were, upon pretty reafonable grounds, declared null 
and invalid. The adts of parliament which affedted 
ecdefiaftical affairs were fuppofed, on that very ac- 
courft, to have no manner of authority. A*nd thus 
XpTcopaty epifcopacy, the high comnffffion, the 'articles of 
•boiiiiied. Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were ^boliffied 
• and declared unlawful : And thfe whole febtii&.'which 
James and Charles, in a long courfe of years, had-^ 
been rearing with fo much care and policy, fell at 
once to the ground. The covenant likewife was 

• King’s Decl. p, 190, 19 1. 192. Guthry, p. 39, Sic. 
w King’s Deri. p»»>8t Rutowortb, vol, ji, p. 787. 
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ordered to^be figned by every one, under pain of c h 
excomgiunication y . . 11 

The inttapendency of the ecclefiaftical upon the ,a 19 . 

* civil power was the old prelbyterian principle, which 
had been zealoufly adopted at the reformation, and 
which, though James and Charles had obliged the 
church publicly to difclaim it, had fecretly befift ad- 
hered to by all ranks of people. It was commonly 
alked, whether Cbrift. .or the king were Superior ? 

And as -the anfwer feemed obvious, it was in- 
ferred, that tne affembly, being Chrift’s council, was 
lirperior in all fpiritual matters to the parliament, 
which was only the king’s. But as the covenanters 
were fdifible that this <jonfeq*uence, though it 
feemed to them irrefragable, would net be aflented 
to by the king; it became neceflary to maintain 
their religious tenets by* military force, and not to 
trufty 'entirely to fuperpatural afliftance, of which, 
however, they heid themfelves well allured. They 
call their eyes on all fides, abroad and at home, 
whence ever they could expett any aid or fupport. 

After France and Holland had entered into a 
league againft Spain, and framed a treaty of parti- 
tion, by which they were to conquer* and to divide 
between them the Low Country provinces, England 
was invited to preferve a neutrality between- the con- 
tending parties, while the French and Dutch fhould 
attack .the maritime towns of Flanders. But the 
king replied to d’Eftrades, the French ambaflador, 
who opened the propofal, that he had a fquadron 
teady, and would crofs the feas, if neceflary,' with 
an army of 15,000 men, in order to prevent thefe 
proje&ejJ conquefts *. This anfwer, which proves 
that Charles, though he exprefled his mind with an 
imprudent candour, had at laft acquired a juft idea 
.pf national intereft, irritated cardinal Richlieu ; and 

* in revenge, that politic and enterprifing minifter 

r King's Ded. p. J17., • Mem. d’Eftrades, vol. 
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^haP. carefully fomented the fir ft commotions in Scotland, 
L 1111, , and fecretly fupplied the covenanters with money 
,6j,. and arms, in order to encourage thei^is” tfillr op- 
pofition againft their fovereign. 

,JBut the chief refource of the Scottifh malcon- 
tents was in themfelves, and in their own vigour 
an&*trbilities. No regular eftabliihcd commonwealth 
could take jufter meafures, or execute them with 
greater promptitude, than did this tumultuous com- 
bination, inflamed with bigotry religious trifles, 
and faftion without a reafonable object". * The whole 
kingdom was in a manner engaged ; and the' men 
of greateft abilities foon acquired the afcendant, 
which their family intereft enabled them to main- 
tain. The qfirl of Argy'ie, though he long Teemed 
* to temporife, had at laft embraced the covenant; 
and he became the chief leader of that party: A 
man equally fupple and inflexible, qautiousand de- 
termined, and entirely qualified -to make angure 
during a factious and turbulent period. The earls 
of Rothes, Caflils, Montrofe, Lothian, the lords 
Lindefey, Loudon, Yefter, Balmetino, diftinguifhed 
themfelvds in that party. Many Scotch officers 
had acquired reputation in the German wars, par- 
War. ticularly under Guftavus ; and thefe were invited 
over to aflift their country in her prefent neceffity. 
Tfie command was entrufted to Lefley, a foldier of 
experience and abilities. Forces were regularly 
inlifted and difeiplined. Arms were ajmmiifioncd 
and imported from foreign countries. iVfew caftles 
which belonged to the king, being unprovided with 
victuals, ammunition, and garrifons, were Toon 
, feized. And the whole country, except a fmall 

part, where the marquis of Huntley ftttl adhered to 
the king, being in the hands of the covenanters, 
was in a very little time put in a tolerable pofture 
of defence \ 


.Tuc 
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The fortifications of Leith were begun iftd car- ^ h^a 
ried q® with great rapidity. Befides the inferior . 
fort, ancf' ihofe who laboured for pay, incredible 1639. 
numbers of volunteers, even noblemen and gentle- 
men, put their hand to the tvork, and deemed the 
moll abject employment to be dignified by the fane- 
tit/ of the caufe. Women too of rank and' con- 
dition, forgetting the delicacy of their fex, and 
the decorum of their ..character, were intermingled 
with the- loweft rabble*; and carried on their fhoul- 
ders the rubbilh requilite for completing the fortifi- 
cations c . 

Wj; mull not omit another auxiliary of the cove- 
nanters,' and no inconfiderable *one ; a prophetefs, 
who was nun'll followed and admired by all ranks 
of. people. Her name was Michelion, a w'oman 
lull of whimfies, partly hyfterical, partly religious j 
and.inflamed with a zealous concern lor the eccle- 
iia'lical dilcipline of the prclliyferians. .She fpoke at 
certain times only, and had often interruptions of 
days and weeks: But when Hie began to renew her 
edtac.es* warning of the happy event was conveyed 
over the whole country, thousands crowded -about 
her houle, and every wmrd which fhe. uttered was re- 
ceived with veneration, as the molt (acred oracles. 

1 lie covenant w r as her perpetual theme. 1 he true, 
genuine covenant, Pie (bid, was ratified in heavqn : 

'I lie king’s covenant was an invention ot Satan: 

When fiie fpoke of Chrift, Ihe ulually g ive him the 
name of the covenanting Jefus. Rol’o, a popular 
preacher, and zealous coyenanter, was her great fa- 
vourite; and paid her, on iiis part, no Ids veneration. 

Being cjpfired by the fpaftators to pray with her, and 
fpeak to her, he anfwered, “ That he durft not, 

“ and that it would be ill manners in him to fpeak, 

. “ W'hile his mafter, Chrift, was fpeaking in her 11 ” 

‘ On'hry’* Memoirs, p. 46. , ll King's Declaration 

^ large, p, 1,7. JJornet's Memoirs of Hamilton. 
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H AP. Charles had agreed to reduce epifcopal autho ■ 
_ v _; rity fo much, that it would no longer have hgen of 
,6 39> any fervice to fupport the crown ; and facrifice 
of his own interefts he was willing to make, in 
order to attain public peace and tranquillity. But 
he could not confent entirely to abolifh an order, 
which ' he thought as effential to the being of a 
C.hfiitian church, as his Scottifli fubjedts deemed it 
incompatible with that facred inftitution. This 
narrownefs of mind, if w r e wfould be impartial, we 
muff cither blame or excufe equally on both Tides ; 
and thereby anticipate, by a little reflexion, that 
judgment, which time, by introducing new fubjech 
of controverfy, will* undoubtedly render quite fami- 
liar to pofteritv. , 

So great was Charles’s averfion to violent and 
fanguinarv meafures, and fo*flrong his affcclion to 
his native kingdom, that it is probable the coutell 
in his breall .would be nearly equal between tliefe 
laudable pafiions, and his attachment to the hie- 
rarchy. The latter affection, however, prevailed for 
the time, and made him liailen thofo military pre- 
parations which he Lad projected for fubduing the 
refractory fpirit of the Scotliih nation. By regu- 
lar ceconomy, he had not only paid all the debts 
contracted during the Spanilh and French wars, 
but had ..v:.Ted a fum of tw'o hundred thoufand 
pounds, wh\b be iel’erved for any hidden exigency. 
The queen had great iritereft with the catholics, 
both from the fympathy of religion, an<ju from the 
favoufs and indulgences which fhe had. been able to 
procure to them. She now employed her credit, and 
perfuaded them, that it was ‘leafonahje to give large 
contributions as a mark of their duty"to the king, 
during this urgent neceffity c . A conliderablc lup- 
ply was obtained by this means ; to the great fcan- 
dill of the puritans, who were offended at feeing 

c J'ufliwoitli, vo!. iii. p. 13*9* jFranklyn, p. 767. 
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the king on, fuch good terms with the papifts, and chap. 
repineiLthat others fhould give what they themfelves . a 
were difpoTechto refufe him. ,6 J9 . 

Charles’s fleet was formidable and well flip* 
plied. Having put 5000 land-forces on board, he 
entrusted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to fail to the Frith of Forth, and to caufe 
a diverfion in the forces of the malcontents. An 
army was levied of near 20,000 foot, and above 
3000 horfe, and was f>ut under the command of 
the carl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, 
but celebrated neither for military nor political 
abilities. The earl of Eflex, a man of ftrict ho- 
nour, arid extremely popular, efpecialiy among»the 
ioldiery, was . appointed lieutenant-geseral : The 
carl, of Holland was general of the hori'e. The king 
himfelf joined the army,* and he fummoned all the * 3 tb May, 
peers.. of England to attend him. The whole had 
the appearance of a fplendid court, rather than of 
a military armament; and jn this fituation, carry- 
ing more; (how than real force with it, the camp 
arrived at Berwic f . 

Tjik Scottifh army was as numerous as that of 
the king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers had 
more reputation and experience; and the foldiers, 
though undifeiplined and ill-armed, were animated 
as well by the national averfion to England, and the 
dread of becoming a province to their old enemy, 
as by an unfurmountable fervour of religion. The 
pulpits had extremely affifted the officers in levying* 
recruits, and had thundered out anathemas ngtdnft 
all thofe who went not out to qjji/i the Lord agahift 
ds mighty*. Yet fo prftdent were the leaders of 
ffie malcontents, that they immediately font fuh- 
miffive meflages to the king, and craved to b<? ad- 
mitted to a treaty. 


f Clarendon, vol.i. p. Ilf, 
l ttuioct’s Mepioirs ol Hamilton. 
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CHAP. Charles knew that the force of the covenanters 
L111 ‘ was confiderable, their fpirits high, theif .ztal furi- 
1639. ous ; and that, as they were not yet daunted by any 
ill fucccls, no realbnajile terms could be expected 
from them. With regard therefore to a treaty, 
great difficulties occurred on both fidcs. Should lit 
fubmit to the pretenfions of the malcontents, befide- 
that the prelacy niufl be facrificcd to their religious 
prejudices, fuch a check would be given to royal 
authority, which had, very lately, and with much 
difficulty, been thoroughly cftablilhed in Scotland, 
that he mull expect ever after to retain in that king- 
dom no more that] the appearance of m a jelly. The 
great men, having proceed, by fo fcnfible a trial, 
the impotence c;i’ Lav and prerogative,’ would return 
to their former licentioufnefs : The preachers would 
retain their innate arrogance : And the people, un- 
protected by julticc, would recognize no ■ othet 
authority than that which they found to domineer 
over them, l'.ngland 'alfo, it was much to be 
feared, would imitate fo bad an example ;t and tun- 
ing already a Itrong propen fity towards republican 
and puritanical factions, would expect, by the farm 

feditioif* practice" to the fame indulgence- 

To advance fo far, without biiogejg the rebels to a 
total I’ubmiHion, at lealt tri realonahle conceffions, 
whs to promile then, in all future lime, an impunity 
for rebellion. 

On the other hand, Charles coulidcred that Scot- 
ian^ was never before, under any of his anedtors, fo 
united, aiid fo animated it its owil defence; vet 
had often been able to foil or elude the force of 
England, combined heartily in one cauley and en- 
ured by long practice to the ufe of arms. How 
much greater difficulty ffiould he find at prefent, to 
fubdue, by violence, a people inllatned with rer* 
gious prejudices; while he could only oppofe to 
a nation enervtfted by long peace, and lukewarm 
in his l'ervice ; or, what wafc more to be dreaded, 
• 1 , iiian / 
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many of them engaged in the fame party with the c H A ‘ p * 
icbcls h . Should the war be only protracted beyond . 

,i campaign, (and who could expert to finilh it in 1659. 
that period ?) his treafures would fail him ; and for 
fupply, he mult have recoarfe to an Englifh par- 
liament, which by fatal experience he had ever 
found more ready to encroach on the prerogatives, 
than to fupply the neceflities of the crown. And 
what if he receive a defeat from the rqbel army? 

This misfortune wa» far from being impoflible. 

They were engaged in a national caufe, and (Irongly 
actuated by millaken principles. His army was 
retained entirely by pay, and looked on the quarrel 
with the fame indifference which naturally belongs 
to mercenary troops, without pofleiljng the difei- 
jdine by which fuch troops are commonly diftin- 
gui filed. And the couibquences of a defeat, while 
Scotland was enraged and England difeontented, 
were lb dreadful, that no motive fhould perfuadc 
him to hazard it. 

It is evident that Charles had fallen into fuch a 
fituatioA that, whichever fide he embraced, his errors 
mult be dangerous : No wonder, therefore, he was 
in great perplexity '. But he did jvorfe than em- 
brace the worfl: fide : For, properly fpeaking, he 
embraced no fide at all. He concluded a fudden 
pacification, in which it was ltipulated, that he 
Ihould withdraw his fleet and army ; that within 
eight and forty hours the Scots fhould difmifs their 
forces ; that the king’s lbrts fhould be reftored to 
him; his authority be acknowledged; and a general 
alfembly and a parliament be immediately fum- 
moned, in order to* compofe all differences*. 

What were the reafons which engaged the king to 
admit fuch ftrange articles of peace, it is in vain to 
inquire: For there fcarccly could be any. The 

h Ruth, vol.iii. p.936. * Ibid. p. 945- 
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C Lin P ’ cau f cs l ^at event may admit of a more &afy expli- 
cation. 

1*39. The malcontents had been very iralilftrious in 
reprefenting to the Englifli the grievances under 
which Scotland laboured, and the ill counllls which 
had been fuggeftcd to their fovereign- Their liber- 
ties, they faid, were invaded : The prerogatives of 
the crown extended beyond all former precedent : 
Illegal courts erc&ed : The hierarchy exalted at the 
expence of national privileged : And fo many new 
fuperftirions introduced by the haughty tyrannical 
prelates, as begat a jult fufpicion that a project was 
ferioufly formed for the reiteration of popery. The 
kingls conduft, fufelv, in Scotland, had been in 
every thing, except in cftabhfhing the, ecclelialtical 
canons, more legal than in England ; yet was there 
fuch a general refemblance* in the complaints of 
both kingdoms, that the Englifli readily a dented to 
all the reprefentations of the Scottifli malcontents, 
and believed that nation to have been driven by 
oppreflion into the violent ceunfels which they had 
embraced. So far, therefore, from being willing 
to fecond*the king in fuliduing the free fpirits of the 
Scots ; they rather pitied that unhappy people, who 
had been pulhed to thofe extremities : And they 
thought that the example of fuch neighbours, as 
wed as their ail! fiance, might fomc time be advan- 
tageous to England, and encourage her to re, cover, 
by a vigorous eifort, her violated laws and liberties, 
'ihe gentry and nobility, who, without attachment 
to tlit court, without command in the army, ar- 
t Tided in great numbcis the Englifli camp, greedily 

% feized, and propagated, and gave authority, to theic 

fentiments : A retreat, very little honourable, which 
the earl of Holland, with, a confiderable detach- 
ment of the Englifli forces, had made before a de- 
tachment of the Scottifli, caiifcd all thefe humours 
tc blaze up at or.fc: And the King, whofe character 

wai. 



was not fufficicntly vigorous or decifive, and who C h A 'P. 
was apt, from facility, to embrace hafty counfels, LIIL 
fuddenly* afiented to a meafure which was recoin- ,£ 59 . 
mended by all about him, and which favoured his 
natural propenfion towards file inifguided fubjetts of 
his native kingdom k . 

Charles, having fo far advanced in pacific mea- 
lures, ought with a fteady relblution to have pro- 
lecutcd them, and have fubmitted to every tolerable 
condition demanded by the aflembly and parliament; 
nor ihould he have recommenced hollilities, but on 
account of fuch enormous and unexpected preten- 
lions as would have juftified his caufe, if pofiible, 
to the" whole Englifh nation. • So far, indeed, he 
adopted this j>lan, that he agreed not cyilv to confirm 
his former conceffions, of abrogating the canons, 
tile liturgy, the high commiffion, and the articles 
of Perth ; but alfo to abolifh the order itfelf of 
bilhops, for which he had fo zealoufly contended 
But this conceffion was gained by the utmolt 
violence which he co*ild nnpofe on his difpofition 
and prejudices: He even fccrctly retained an inten- 
tion of feizing favourable opportunities, fti order to 
recover the ground which he had loft 1 ”. And one 
Hop farther he could not prevail with himfelf to 
advance. The aflembly, when it met, paid no de- 
ference to the king’s prepoileffions, but gave.full 
indulgence to their own. They voted epifcopacy to Aug.tyth. 
be unlawful in the church of Scotland : He was 
willing to' allow it contrary to the conifitutions of 
the church. . They ftigmatifed the liturgy a«d ca- 
nons as popilh : He agreed limply to abolifn them. 

They denominated th» high commiflion, tyranny: 

He was content to let it afide \ The parliament, 
which fat after the alfembly, advanced pretentions 
which tended to diminilh the civil power of the 

k Cla»enJon, vol. i. p. 12a, Mjy t p. 46. 

1 Kulh. vol. iii. p 94.fi. • 

ni Bin net’s Munous, p. 154. Pwtifh. vol, ui* p. 951, 

Idtin, ibid. p. 95^, $c. ' 
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Chap, monarch; and, what probably aiTe&cd Charles Rill 
i _ more, they were proceeding to ratify the a els of 
1639. aflembly, when, by the king’s inilru&ipne' 0 , Tra- 
ntwed*" c l ua ^ re » comniifiioncr, prorogued them. And 
on account of thefe clakns, which might have been 
forefeen, was the war renewed with great advantages 
on the fide of the covenanters, and difad vantages 
on that of the king. 

No footer had Charles concluded the pacification 
without conditions, than the neceflity of his affairs 
and his want of money obliged him to diibaud his 
army; and as the foldiers had been held together 
folely by mercenary views, it was not pofhble with- 
out great trouble, and expence, and lofs of time, 
again to alterable them. * The more prudent co- 
venanters had concluded, that their pretentions be- 
ing fo contrary to the intereAs, and Aill more to the 
inclinations of the king, it was likely that they 
fhould again be obliged to fupport their caufc’ by 
arms ; and they were therefore careful in dilinifling 
their troops, to prefervd nothing but the appear- 
ance of a pacific difpofition. The ofa'cbrs had 
orders to ‘be ready on the firft fnmmons : The fol- 
diers were warped not to think 1! e na. m fee ure 
from an F.nglifh invafion: And the re gious zi ;.l 
W'hich animated all ranks of men, made them imme- 
diately fly to their ffandauls as loon, as the trumpet 
was' founded by their lpiritual and temporal leados. 
The credit which in their lafl expedition they had 
acquired, by obliging their fovereign to depart from 
all hk pretenfions, gave courage to every one in 
undertaking this new enterpriie p . 

164.0. The king, with great difficulty, founds means to 
Hpr. 131I1. draw together an army; but toon difeovere'd, that 
all favings being gone, and great debts contracted, 
his revenue would be infuflicient to fupport than. 
An Englifh parliament, therefore, formerly fo un- 

0 Ri.thworth, vol.iii* p. 955. 

f Ci-itndon, vot.i. p. 11 j. Ruthwcilh, vol.iii. p. 1023. 
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kind and intradable, rnufl now, after above eleven CH A"Pi 
years intennifilon, after the king had tried many . LI1I ‘ t 
irregulaf* methods of taxation, after multiplied dif- 1640 • 
gufts given to the puritanical party, be fummoned ** 
to aflemble, amidfl the moil prefling neceflities 
the crown. 

As the king rcfolved to trv, whether this houfe 
of commons would be more compliant than their 
predeceflors, and grant him fupply on any reafon- 
ablc terms ; the time ‘appointed for the meeting of 
parliament was late, and very near the time allotted 
for opening the campaign againft the Scots. After 
the pall experience of their ill-humour, and of their 
incroaching difpofitiou, he thought that he, could 
not in prudence trufl them with a hjng feflion, till 
he had l’een fome better proofs of their good inten- 
tions : The urgency »f the occafion, and the little 
time allowed for debate, were reafons which he re- 
lerved againtt the malcontents in the houfe : And 
an incident had happened, which, he believed, had 
now fumifhed him, with ftill more cogent argu- 
ments.® 

The earl of Traquaire had intercepfed a letter 
written to the king of France by the Scottifh mal- 
contents ; and had conveyed this letter to the king. 

Charles, partly repenting of the large conceffions 
made to the Scots, partly difgufled at their Jfrefh 
infolence and pretenfions, feized this opportunity of 
breaking. with them. He had thrown into the 
Tower lord Loudon, commiflioner from the cove- 
nanters ; ojie of the perfons who had Agreed the 
treafonable letter And he now laid the matter 
before the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame 
by th*e refentment, and alarm by the danger of 
this application to a foreign power. By the mouth 
of the lord keeper, Finch, he difeovered his wants, 
and informed them that he had been able to affem- 
ble his army, and to fubfifl thcyi, not by any reve- 

, * Clarendon, "vol. i. p/119. Rulli. vcl. iii. p. 956. May, p 
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• h a P. nue which he poffeffed, but by means of a large 
L<11 ~ . debt of above 300,000 pounds which he had con- 
,640. traded, and for which he had given ieemity upon 
the crown-lands. He reprefenred, that it was 
neceffarv to grant i’upplies for the immediate and 
urgent demands of his military armaments : That 
the fealbn was far advanced, the time precious, and 
none of it mull be loll in deliberation : 'That 
though hi? coffers were empty, they had not been 
exhaufted by unncceffary pomp, or fumptuous 
buildings, or any other kind of magnificence : That 
whatever fupplies had been levied on his l'ubjecls, 
had been employed for their advantage and preserva- 
tion, and like vapours rifing out of the eaith, and 
gathered into ? cloud, had fallen in fweet and re- 
frefhing Ihowers on the fame fields from which thev 
had at firft been exhaled : That though he defired 
fuch immediate affiftance as might prevent for the 
time a total diforder in the government, he was far 
from any intention of precluding them from their 
right to enquire into the ftate .of the kingdom, and 
to offer him petitions for the redrefs of their griev- 
ances : That as much as was poflible of this ieafon 
/hould afterwards be allowed them for that purpofc : 
That as he expetted only fuch lupply at prelent as 
the current l’ervice neccffarily required, it would be 
requifite to affemble them again next winter, when 
they fhould have full leifure to conclude whatever 
bufinefs had this ieffion been left impertc& and un- 
finifhed : That the parliament of Ireland had twice 
put fueh truft upon his good intentions, as to grant 
him, in the beginning of the feflion, a large fupply, 
and had ever experienced good effects from the con- 
fidence repofed in him : And that, in every circum- 
ftance, his people Ihould find his conduct fuitable 
to a juft, pious, and gracious king, and fuch as 
was calculated to promote an entire harmony be- 
tween prince and parliament \ 

’ Kufh, vol. iii. p.11'14. 
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{1owf.vf.r plaufible thefe topics, they made fmall C h a’b. 
imureHion on the houfeof commons. By fome il- LIII ‘ 
legal, afld feveral fufpicious meafures of the crown, 1640. 
and by the courageous oppofition which particular 
perform, amidft dangers aild hardfhips, had made 
to ihem ; the minds o> men, throughout the nation, 
had taken fuch a turn as to aferibe every honour 
to the refractory oppofers of the king and the rni- 
nifters. Thefe were, the only patriots, the only 
lovers of their country, the only heroes, and, per- 
haps too, the only true Chriftians. A realonablc 
•compliance with the court was flavifli dependence; 
a regard to the king, fervile flattery ; a confidence 
in his*promifes, fhamcful proftitution. This, gene- 
ral call of thought, which has, moj;e or lefs, pre- 
vailed in England, during near a century and a half, 
and which has been »the caufe of much good and 
much ill in public affairs, never predominated more 
than during the reign of Charles.. The prefent 
houle of commons, being entirely compofed of 
country-gentlemen, who came into parliament with 
all their native prejudices about them, and whom 
the crown had no means of influencing} could not 
fail to contain a majority of thefe ftubborn patriots. 

Affairs likewife, by means of the Scottifli in- 
furreftion, and the general difeontents in England, 
were drawn l'o near to a crifis, that the leaders of 
the houfe, fugacious and penetrating, began to fore- 
fee the confequences, and to hope, that the time, 
fo long wifhed for, was now come, when royal au- 
thority muff fall into a total fubordination under po- 
pular affemblies, and when public liberty muff ac- 
quire a full afeendan*. By reducing the crown to ^ 

nccelfities, they had hitherto found, that the king 
had been pufhed into violent counfels, which had 
ferved extremely the purpofes of his adverfaries: 

■And by multiplying thefe neceflities, it was forefeen 
that his prerogative, undermine^ on all fides, muff, 
at laft, be cvmhrqwn, and be no longer dangerous 
• to 
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CHAP, to the privileges of the people. Whatever, there- 
^ fore, tended to compofe the dilFerences between king 

J640. and parliament, and to preferve the government 
uniformly in its prefent channel, was zealoufly op- 
pofed by thefe popular 'leaders ; and their pa It con- 
du£t and fufferings gave them credit fufficient to 
effect all their purpoies. 

The houfe of commons, moved by thefe and 
many other obvious reafons, inltead of taking notice 
of the king’s- complaints a gam ft his Scottifh fub- 
jedts, or his applications for fupply, entered imme- 
diately upon grievances ; and a ipeech, which Pyin 
made them on that fubject, was much more heark- 
ened to, than that which the lord keeper bad de- 
livered to then], in the name of their fovercign. The 
fubject of Py m’s harangue has been fuificiently ex- 
plained above; where we gave an account of till 
the grievances, imaginary in the church, more real 
in the date, of which the nation, at that time,’ fo 
loudly complained 5 . The houfe began with exa- 
mining the behaviour of the lpeaker the laft day of 
the former parliament ; when he refufed, on Account 
of the kind’s command, fo put the qucltion : And 
they declared it, a breach of privilege. They pro- 
ceeded next to inquire into the imprifonmeni and 
profecuiion of fir John Elliot, Holies, and Valen- 
tine,': The all air of fhip-money was canvafied : 
And plentiful fubject of enquiry was fuggefted on all 
hands. Grievances were regularly c la (fed under 
three heads; thofe with regard to privileges of par- 
liament-, to the property of the fubje<ft % and to reli- 
gion ". The king, feeing a large and inexhauftible 
„ field opened, prdfed them again for fupply; and 
finding bis meflkge ineffectual, he came to the* houfe 
of peers, and defired their good offices with the 
commons. The peers were fenfible of the king’s 
urgent neceffities ; and thought that fupply, on this 

* Clarendon, voM. Rufl). vol. iii. p. 1131. May, p. 60* 
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occasion, .ought, both in reafon and in decency, to CHAP, 
go befojre grievances. They ventured to represent L 1 l 1I i‘ J 
their fenfe of the matter to the commons ; but their i6+o- 
intcrceffion did harm. The commons had always 
claimed, as their peculiar province, the granting of 
i'upplies ; and, though the peers had here gone no 
farther than offering advice, the lower houfe imme- 
diately thought proper to vote fo unprecedented an 
interpofition to be a breach of privilege \ Charles, 
in order to bring the* matter of fupply to fome iffue, 
folicited the houfe by new meffages : And finding 
'that (hip-money gave great alarm anddifguft; be- 
fides informing them, that he never intended to 
make ’a conff ant revenue, of it! that all the ’money 
levied had. been regularly, with other great fums, 
expended on equipping the navy ; he now went fo 
far as to offer them a* total abolition of that obnoxi- 
ous claim, by any krw which the commons (hould 
think proper to prefent to him. In return, he only 
a Iked, for his neceflities, a fupply r.f twelve lub- 
fidieSjo about fix hundred thoufand pounds, and 
that payable in three years ; but, at thg fame time, 
he let them know, that, confidering the fituation of 
his affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a denial *. 

The king, though the majority was againft him, 
never had more friends in any houfe of commons ; 
and the debate was carried on for two days/ with 
great zeal and warmth on both fides. 

It waS urged by the partifans of the court, that 
the happieft occafion, which the fondeft wifhes 
could fuggeft, was now prefented, for removing all 
difgufts and jealoufies between king and people, and 
for reconciling their Tovereign, for ever, to the ufe • 
of parliaments. That if they, on their part, laid 
afide all enormous claims and pretenfions, and pro- 
vided, in a reafonable manner, for the public necef- 
fities ; they needed entertain no fufpicion of any in- 

w Clatendon, vol. i. p. 134. * Cldierulon, vol. !>• *3 5- 
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CHAP, fatiable ambiflUn-cr illegal ufiirpatidn in the crown. 
^ ' f That though due regard had not always been paid, 

»6*o. during this reign, to the rights of the people, yet 
no invafion of them had been altogether deliberate 
and voluntary ; much lefs, the refult of wanton 
tyranny and injuftice; and (till lefs, of a formed 
defign to fubvert the conflitution. That to repofe a 
reafonable confidence in the king, and generoufly to 
fupply his prefent wants, which proceeded neither 
from prodigality nor mifeonduft, would be the true 
means of gaining on his generous nature, and ex- 
torting, by gentle violence, fuch conceilions as 
were requisite for the eftablifhment of public liberty. 
That he had promifed, not only on the word of a 
prince, but alfo'on that of a gentleman (.the expref- 
fion which he had been pleafed to ufe), that, after 
the fupply was granted, the parliament fhould ftill 
have liberty to continue their deliberations : Could 
it be fufpefted, that any man, any prince, much 
lefs fuch a one, whofe words was, as yet, facred and 
inviolate, would, for fo fmall at motive, forfeit his 
honour, and t , with it, all future truft and confidence, 
by breaking a promife, fo public and fo lolemn? 
That even, if the parliament fhould be deceived in 
repofing this confidence in him, they neither loft, 
any thing, nor incurred any danger ; fince it was 
evidently neceflary, for the fecurity of public peace, 
to fupply him with money, in order to fupprefs .the 
Scottish rebellion. That he had fo far fuited his 
firft demands to their prejudices, that he only afked 
a fupply for a few months, and was willing, after fo 
fhort a trull from them, to fall again into depend- 
• ence, and to truft them fof his farther fupport 
[•fj’fl' and fubfiftence. That if he now feemed to defire 

fomething farther, he alfo made them, in return, a 
confiderable oiler, and was willing, for the future, 
to depend on them for a revenue, which was quite 
neceflary for public honour and fecurity. That the 
nature of the Englifh conflitution fuppofed a mu- 
, tuaf 
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tual confidence between king and parliament : And c 11 A'P. 
if they fhould refufe it on their part, efpecially with Lrt *' f 
circiunftVncas of fuch outrage and indignity ; what 
could be expected but a total diffolution of govern- 
ment, and violent fa&ions,’ followed by the moll 
dangerous convuliions and inteftine diforders ? 

In oppofition to thefe arguments, it was urged 
by the malcontent parly, that the court had difeo- 
\ered, on their part, but few fymptomsef that mu- 
tual confidence to which they now fo kindly invited 
the commons. That eleven years intermiflion of 
parliaments, the longeft that was to be found in 
the Englifh annals, was a fufficient indication of the 
jcaloufy entertained againft the people ; or rather of 
defigns formed for the fuppreffion of all their liber- 
ties and privileges. That the miniflers might well 
plead neceflity, nor could any thing, indeed, be a 
ilronger proof of fovne invincible neceflity, than 
their embracing a meafure, for which they had con- 
ceived fo violent an averfion, as the afl'embling of 
an Englifh parliament That this neceflity, how- 
ever, was purely miniilerial, not. national : And if 
the* lame grievances, ecclefiafiical and civil, under 
which this nation itfeif laboured, had puflied the 
Scots to extremities ; was it requifite that the Eng- 
lish fhould forge their own chains, by impofmg 
chains on their unhappy neighbours ? That the.an- 
cient practice of parliament was to give grievances 
the precedency of fupply ; and this order, fo care- 
fully obfefved by their anccftors, was founded on a 
jealoufy imwrent in the conftitution, and was Yiever 
interpreted as any peculiar diffidence of the prefent 
jovereign. That a practice, which had been up- 
Eeld, during times the mod favourable to liberty, 
could not, in common prudence, be dept&rted from, 
where fuch undeniable reafons for fufpicion had 
keen afforded. That it was ridiculous to plead the 
advanced feafon, and the urgent o'seafion for fupply; 

.when it plainly appeared, that, in order to afford a 
* , pretence 
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C li HP* P retence f° r this topic, and to feduce the commons, 
. '_j great political contrivance had been employee}. That 
164.0. the writs for elections were iffited early 'in the win- 
ter ; and if the meeting of parliament had not pur- 
pofely been delayed till hr near the commencement 
of military operations, there had been leifure l’uffi- 
cient to have red re lied all national grievances, and 
to have proceeded afterwards to an examination of 
the king's bccafion for fupply.- That the intention 
of fo grofs an*artifice was to engage the commons, 
under pretence of ncceflity, to violate the regular 
order of parliament ; and a precedent of that kind 
being once eltablilhed, no inquiry into public mea- 
fures Would afterwards be, permitted : That icarcely 
any argument "in ore unfavourable could* be pleaded 
for fupply, than an oiler to abolifh fhip-monev ; 
a taxation the molt illegal, and the molt dangerous, 
that had ever, in any reign, been impofed upon- the 
nation : And that, by bargaining for the rernillion 
of that duty, the commons would, in a manner, 
ratify the authority by which L had been levjed ; at 
leaft, give, encouragement for tub an ring new pre- 
tenfions of a like nature, in hopes of rcligning them 
on like advantageous conditions. 

These reafons, joined to fo many occafions of ill 
humour, feemed to fuay with the greater number: 
Butj to make the matter worfe, fir Hairy Vane, the 
fecretary, told the coimnons, without atty authority 
from the king, that nothing lei’s than twelve fub- 
liciies would be accepted as a compcnfation for the 
abolition of (hip-money. This afiertioir, proceeding 
from the indifci etion, if we are not rather to call it 
* the treachery, of Vane, dilpleafed the houfc, by 

(howing a ftilfnefs and rigidity in the king, wh'ch, 
in a claim fo ill grounded, was deemed inexcufable y - 
We are informed likewife, that fome men, who 
were thought to underftand the Hate of the nation. 


Y Clarendon, vol. i. p. 138* 
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affirmed in the houfe, that the amount of twelve 
(ubiidics Was a greater fum than could be found in, 
all England. Such were the happy ignorance and 1640. 
inexperience of thofe times, with regard to taxes J ! 

The king was in great dgubt and perplexity. He 
faw, that his friends in the houfe were outnumbered 
by his enemies, and that the fame counfels were ftill 
prevalent, which had ever bred fuch oppofition and 
difturbance. Inftead of hoping that any fupply 
would be granted him, to carry on war*againft the 
Scots, whom the majority of the hoife regarded as 
their belt friends and firmed allies; he expeded 
every day, that they would prefent him an addrefs 
lor making peace with thole pebels. And if the 
houfe met again, a vote,* he was informed, tvould 
certainly pal's, to blalt his revenue of (hip-money ; 
and thereby renew' all the oppofition, which, with 
fo much difficulty, he had furmounted, in levying 
that taxation. Where great evils lie on all hides, 
it is difficult to follow the bell couitfel ; nor is it 
any wonder, that the king, w hole capacity w r as not 
equal to fituations of *fuch extreme delicacy. Ihould 
hailily have formed and executed the refutation of HiiT.-Ui. 
dilfolving this parliament : A meafure, however, of ,lon * 
which he foon after repented, and which the fubfc- 
quent events, more than any convincing reafon, in- 
clined every one to condemn. The laft parliament, 
which ended with fuch rigour and violence, had*yet, 
at firft, covered their intentions wdth greater ap- 
pearance .’of moderation than this parliament had 
hitherto afiumed. 

An abrupt and violent diffolution naturally excites 
difeontents among the people, who ufually put entire 
confidence in their reprefcntatives, and exped from 
them the redrefs of all grievances. As if there were 
not already fufficient grounds of complaint, the 
king perlevered ftill in thofe counfels, which, from 


Vol. VI. 
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c H . A. P. experience, he might haVtf been fenfible were fo 
. " 1 ‘ ■ dangerous and unpopular. Bellafis and fir John 
1C40. Hotham were fummoned before the council; and 
refufing to give any account of their condtid in par- 
- liament, were committed to prifon. AH the peti- 

tions and complaints, which had been fent to the 
committee of religion, were demanded from Crew, 
chairman of that committee, and on his refulhl to 
deliver them, he was fent to the Tower. The 
Itudies, and even the pockets,- of the carl of War- 
wic and lord H#okc, before the expiration of ’ privi- 
lege, were fearched, in expectation of finding trea- 
sonable papers. 1 hefe a els of authority were inter- 
preted, with feme appearance of real'on, to be inva- 
Jions tfn the right of national affemblies b . But the 
king, after the tirlt provocation which he met with, 
never fudiciently refpeded the privileges of parlia- 
ment; and, by his example, he farther confirmed 
their refolulion, when they fhould acquire power,- to 
pay like difregml to the prerogatives of the crown. 

• Though the parliament was diffolved, the con- 

vocation was A ill allowed to* fit ; a pradice of 
which, finqc the reformation, there were but few 
inftances', and which was for that reafon fuppofed 
by many to be iiregular. Befides granting to the 
king a fupply from the fpirituality, and framing 
many canons, the convocation, jealous of like inno- 
vations with thofe which had taken place in Scot- 
land, impofed an oath on the clergy, and the-gra- 
duates in the univerfitics, by which every one fwore 
to ‘maintain the eftablifhed government of the church 
by archbifhops, bifhops, deans, chapters, &c. u 
Thefe fteps, in the prefent difeontented humour of 

• c 

b Bufhworth, vol. iii. p. 1167. May, p. 61. 

c Theit was one in 1 586. See Hiftory •f.Archbilhop Laud, p. 80* 
The authoiity of the convocation was indeed, in moft refpedls, inde- 
pendent of the parliament, and there was no reafon, which requited 
the one to be diffolved upon the diflulution of the other. 

<1 Whitlocke, p. 33. t 
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the nation, were commonly deemed illegal ; be- chap. 
caufe nof ratified by confcnt of parliament, in whom . Ln _ T ' ^ 
all authority was now fuppofcd to be centered. And 1640. 
nothing, belidcs, could afford more fubjedt of ridi- 
cule, than an oath, which contained an ct extern in 
the midft of it. 

The people, who generally abhorred the convoca- Hifcon- 
tion as much as they revered the parliament, could England 
Icarcelv be retrained from infulting and abuling 
this aifenibly ; and tjic king was obliged to give 
ihcin guards, in order to protect tlierif e . An attack 
too was made during the night upon Laud, in his 
palace of Lambeth, by above 500 perfons ; and he 
found it neceffary to fortify himfelf for his defence'. 

A multitude, cohfdHng of two thoufand feclaries, 
entered St. Paul’s, where the high commiffion then 
fat ; tore down the benches ; and cried out. No 
1 ‘J'v/j), no high comm\(fwn '■ All thefe inftances of 
difcbntent were prefages of fonie great revolution ; 
had the court poffeffed fufficient fkill to diicern the 
danger, or fufficient power to provide again!! it. 

In this difpofition of men’s minds, it was in vain 
that the king iffued a declaration, in order to con- 
vince his people of the neceflity, which he lay under, 
of diffolving the lad parliament h . 'J<he chief topic, 
on which he infilled, was, that the commons imi- 
tated the bad example of ail their predeccffors of late 
vears, in making continual encroachments on* his 
authority, .in cenfuring his w'hole admimllrafion and 
coi^Juct, in difeuffmg every circumltance of public 
government, and in their indirect bargaining and 
' ontradting with their king for fupply ; as if no- 
thing ought to be givjn him but what he fhould 
purchafe, either by quitting lbmewhat of his royal 
prerogative, or by diminishing and leffening his 
landing revenue. TThefe practices, he laid, were 

' Whitlocke, p. 33. i Diig-’aK i>. 62. CianiiiiW, vo!. i. p. 1+3. 

J DiJv ( J hlCj p, 65. h Kufnvw** in, p. ii 63 . 
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contrary to the maxims of their anceftors; and thefe 
practices were totally incompatible with monarchy 
The king, difappointed of parliamentary fubfi- 
dies, was obliged to have rccourfe to olher expedi- 
ents, in order to fupply.his urgent necellities. Thl 
ecclefiaflical fuhfidies ferved him in fome Head ; and 
it feemed but juft, that the clergy ftiould contribute 
to a war, which was in a great meafure of their 
own railing k . He borrowed money from his mini- 
Iters and courtiers ; and fo much was he beloved 
among them, that above 300,000 pounds were 
i'ubfcribed in a few- days : Though nothing furcly 
could be more dilagreeable to a prince, full of dig- 
nity, than to be a bjurthen on his friends, inljead oi 
being* a lupport to them. • Some attempts were made 
towards foicing a loan from the citizens; but ftill 
repelled by the l'pirit of liberty, which was now be- 
come unconquerable '. A loan of 40,000 pounds 
was extorted from the Spanifh merchants, who had 
bullion in thfc Tower, expofed to the attempts ol 
the king. Coat and conduci-money for the foldicry 
was levied on the counties ;* an ancient predice 
but fupptfed to be aboliflied by the petition ol 
right. All the pepper was bought from the Eaft 
India Company ‘upon truft, and fold, at a great dil- 
count, for ready money n . A fcheme was propofed 
for coining two or three hundred thoufand pounds of 
bafd money *. Such were the extremities to which 
Charles was reduced, The frelh difficulties which, 
amidft the prefent diftreftes, were every day raid'd, 
with Regard to the payment of fhip-money, obliged 
him to exert continual acts of authority, augmented 
the difeontents of the people, and increafed his in- 
digence and neceflities p . 

1 See note [Z] at the end of the volume* k May, j». 4®' 

1 Ruth. vol. iii. p, 11S1. m Idem, vol. i. p. J 6 S- 

" May, p. 63. 9 Ru/h. vol. iii. p. 1*16. May, p. 63 

r Rufli. vol. iii. p.1173. u8z, >184. 1199. izoo, 1x03, 1*041 
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The prefent expedients, however, enabled the CHAP, 
king, .though with great difficulty, to march his LtI1 '^ 
army, confiding of 19,000 foot, and cooo horfe 1640. 
The earl of Northumberland was appointed general: 

The earl of Strafford, who was called over from Ire- 
land, lieutenant-general : Lord Conway, general of 
the horfe. A linall fleet was thought fufficient to 
ferve the purpofes of this expedition. 

So great are the c fleets of zeal and 'unanimity, 
that the Scottifh army, though fomewhat Ipperior, 
were looner ready than the king’s ; and they march 
ed to the borders of England. To engage them to 
proceed, befides their general knowledge of the fe- 
eler difeontents of that kingdom, lord Savill'e had 
forged a letter, in the name of fix’ noblemen the 
moll confiderable of England, by which the Scots 
were invited to aflift their neighbours, in procuring 
a redrefs of grievances r . Notwithllanding thefe 
warlike preparations and hoftile attempts, the cove- 
nanters dill preferved the mod pathetic and mod 
fubmiffive language;* and entered England, they 20th Aug. 
laid, with no other view, than to obtain acccfs to 
the king’s prefence, and lay their humble petition at 
his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they were 
oppofed by a detachment of 4500 men under Con- 
way, who leaned refoluie to difpute with them the 
paffage of the river. The Scots fird entreated them, 
with -great civility, not to Hop them in their march 
to their gracious fovereign ; and then attacked them 
with great bravery, killed feveral, and chafed the 
red from their ground. Such a panic feized the iSih.Aug. 
whole Englilh army, that the forces at Newcadle 
fled immediately to Durham ; and not yet thinking *' 

tfiemielves fafe, they deferted that town, and re- 
treated into York Afire 3 . 


Rufh. vol. iii. p.1279. r Nilfon, vo!. ii. p. 427. 

Uaundon, vol. i* p. 143. 
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CHAP. The Scots . took poflcffion of Ncwcaftle ; and 
. though fufliciently elated with their victory, they 
164.0. preferved txaft difeipline, and perfev'- A'd in their 
refolution of paying for every thing, in order itill 
to maintain the appcaian<- of an amicable c-rre- 
fpondence with England. They alfo difpatched 
meffengers to the king, who v.,.s arrived at York ; 
and they took cate, after the advantage which they 
had obtained, to redouble tfyeir exprelTions of loyal- 
ty, duty, and fubmiilion to his perfon, and they 
even made apologies, full of forrow and contrition, 
foi* their late victory k 

Charles was in a very diflrefled condition. '1'hc 
natiort was univerfdly and .highly difeontented. The 
army was diitouraged, and began like wife to be 
difeontented, both from the contagion of general 
difguft, and as an cxcufe for their milbehaviour, 
which they were ddirous of reprefenting rather- as 
want of will than of courage to fight. The trcafuiy 
too was quite cxliauftcd, and every expedient for 
fupply had been tried to the ‘utterniofl. Nq (vent 
had happened, but what might have been lorci’een 
as necclfary, at leaft as very probable ; yet fitch 
was the king’s fituation, that no provilion could be 
ij f made, nor was even any refolution taken agarnfl 

fuch an exigency. 

Treaty at In order to prevent the advance of the Scots 
R'Pl on * upon him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named 
fixteen F.ngiifh noblemen, who met with eleven 
Scotiifh commifiiuneto a-. Rippon. The carls of 
Hertford, Bedfori. Salifbury, YvkirwicyFlfex, Hol- 
land, Briftol, and Bcrkfuirc, the lords Kimbolton, 
Wharton, Dunfmore, Paget,' Broke, Saville# Pau- 
let, and Howard of Efcric, were chofen by the 
king ; all of them popular men, and confequently 
fuppofed nowife averfe to the Scottifh invafion, or 
unacceptable to that nation u . 

1 Rufli, voJ. ili. p. 1x55. * Clarendon, vol. i. p. 1 55* 
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An atldrefs arrived from the city of London, pc- CHAP, 
litioning for a parliament ; the great point to which , LI1I ‘ J 
all mefl’s » projects at this time tended". Twelve 1640. 
noblemen prefented a petition to the lame purpofe *. 

But the king contented hhnfelf with fummoning a 
great council of the peers at York ; a mcafure which 
had formerly been taken in cafes of hidden emer- 
gency, but which, at prefent, could ferve to little 
purpofe. Perhaps the king, who dreaded above all 
things- the houfe of Commons, and who expelled no 
fuppty from them on any reafonable terms, thought 
that in his prefent diftreffes he might be enabled to 
levy fupplies by the authority of the peers alone. 

But file employing fo long the plea of a neceflity 
which appeared diftant and doubtful, rendered it 
impoflible for him to avail himlelf of a neceflity 
which was now at laft become real, urgent, and in- 
evitable. 

By Northumberland’s fleknefs the command of 
the army had devolved on Strafford. This noble- 
man poifefled more vigour of mind than the king 
or any of the council, lie advifed Charles rather 
to put all to hazard, than fubmit to fueft unworthy 
terms as were likely to be impofeduipon him. The 
lofs fuftained at Newburn, he faid, was inconfider- 
ablej and though a panic had for the time leized 
tiie army, that event was nothing ftrange ayrong • 
new. levied troops ; and the Scots being in the lame 
condition*, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, 
to a like accident, llis opinion therefore was, that 
the king fhoukl pufh forward, and attack the Scots, 
and' bring the affair to a quick decifion ; and if he 
were ,fo unfuccefsfulj nothing worfc could befal , 

him, than what, from his inactivity, he would cer- 
tainly be expofed to y . To lhow how eafy it would 

w Rufli* vol.iii. p. 1263* x Clarendon, vol. i, p # j 46. 

Rtdli. vol. iii. p. 1260. May, p. 66. Warwick, p. 151. 

y Nalfon, vol* ii. p. 5# 
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chap, be to execute., this project, he ordered an 3 (fault to 
be made on fame quarters of the Scots, and he 
*640. gained an advantage over them. No reflation of 
arms had as yet been agreed to during the treaty 
at Rippon ; yet great clamour prevailed, on account 
of this act of holiility*. And when it was known 
that the officer who conducted the attack was a pa- 
pift, a violent outcry was railed again!) the king, 
for employing that hated feet .in the murder of his 
proteftant fubjedts z . 

It may be worthy of remark, that feveral mu- 
tinies had arifen among the Engliih troops, when 
marching to join the army; and foine officers had 
been ijiurdercd, merely on fufpicion of their ‘being 
papifls The petition of right had abolifhed all 
martial law ; and by an inconvenience which na- 
turally attended the plan, as yet new and unform- 
ed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found abfo- 
lutely iinpoffible for the generals to govern the army, 
by all the authority which the king could legally 
confer upon them. 'The lawyers had declared, 
that martial law could not be exercifed, except in 
the very pfefencc of an enemy ; and becaufe it had 
been found neccfiary to execute a mutineer, the 
generals thought it advifable, for their own fafety, 
to apply lor a pardon from the crown. This ueak- 
nefs, however, was carefully concealed from the 
army ; and lord Conway faid, that if any lawyer 
were fo imprudent as to difcovcr the fccrct to the 
foldiers, it would be neceflary inilantly to refute 
him, and to hang the lawyer himfclf by lentence of 
a court-martial b . 

An army new levied, undifciplined, frightened, 
feditious, ill-paid, and governed by no proper au- 
thority, was very unfit for withflanding a victorious 
and high-fpirited enemy, and retaining in fubjeftion 
a difeontented and zealous nation. 

* Clarendon, vol. i. p.* j jg. a Rufh. vol. iii. p. 1190* J* 9 l * 

119a, &c. May, p. 64. b Kulh V ol» iii. ]>* ** 99 - 
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Charles, in defpair of being able to ftem the c H A p * 
torrent, at laft determined to yield to it : And as he LIII ‘ - 
forefaw that the great council of the peers would ad- 1640. 

\ iff him to c«>il a parliament, he told them in his 2 + tl1 Se P t * 
firft lpeech, that he had already taken this relblution. t ’ r u ™ ; 0 f 
He informed them likewife, that the queen, in a lh « !’««*• 
letter which fhe hail written to him, had very car- 
neftlv recommended that meafure. This good prince, 
who was extremely attached to his con fort, and who 
paflionately wiliied to render her popular in the na- 
tion, forgot not, ainidft all his dillrefs, the interefts 
of his doineftic tendernefs c . 

In order to fubfift both armies (for the king was 
obliged, in order to fave the northern counties, to 
pay his enemies) Charles wrote to thq city, defiring 
a Joan of 200,000 pounds. And the peers at York, 
whofe authority was now much greater than that of 
their fovereign, joined in the fame requeft' 1 . So 
low was this prince already fallen in the eyes of his 
own fubjc&s! 

As many difficulties occurred in the negotiation* 
with tlfe Scots, it was propofed to transfer the treaty 
from Rippon to London : A propofal wittingly em- 
braced by that nation, who were npw fure of treat- 
ing with advantage, in a place where the king, they 
forefaw, would be in a manner a prifoner, in the 
midft of his implacable enemies, and their deter- 
mined friends c . 

* 

4 Clarehdon, vol. i, p. x 54. Rufli. vol. »>»• p. 1*75. 

4 Ruth, vol.jii. p. 1*79. e Ibid. p. 1305, 
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Meeting of the long parliament Strafford and 

Land impeached Finch and W hide bank Jlv . 

Great \iuihority of the commons The bijhoj's 

attacked Tonnage and poundage Triennial 

bill Strafford's trial Bill of attainder 

■ Execution of Strafford High commiffion 

and flar-chambcr abolijhcd King's journey to 

Scotland. ' * , 



C II A 
LIV. 

1640. 


T HE caufes of difguft which, for above thirty 
years, had been daily multiplying in England, 
were now come to full maturity, and threatened the 
kingdom with foine great revolution nr com ulfion. 
.The [uncertain and undefined limits of prerogative 
and privilege had been eagerly difpulcd during that 
whole period ; and in every controverly between 
prince and people, the quellion, however doubtful, 
had always been decided by each party in favour oi 
its own pretenflons. Too lightly, perhaps, moved 
by the appearance of neceffity, the king had even 
ailunjed powers incompatible with the principles of 
limited government, and had rendered ic impoffible 
for his moft zealous partisans entirely to juftify his 
conduct, except by topics fo unpopular, that they 
were more fitted, in the prefent difpofition of men’s 
minds, to inflame, than appeafe, the general dit- 
content. Thofe great fupports of public authority, 
law and religion, had likewife, by the unbounded 
compliance o£ judges and prelates, lofl. much 0 1 
their influence over the people ; or rather had in a 
great meafure gone over to the fide of faction, and 

authorifed 
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author! fed .'the fpirit of oppofition and rebellion. c 51 A p 
Tilt nobility, alio, whom the king had no means ^ LIV ’_ 
of retaining bv offices and preferments fait aide to 1640. 
iheir rank, had- been fuzed with the general diicon* 
tent, am! unwailly threw them ill \es into the fcalc 
vhirh already Ivgan too much to preponderate. 

Stubble <■!' In; it encroachments which had been 
;r;ule by royal authority, men entertained no jea- 
>u.\' oi the commons,, whole enterpri-’s sor the ac- 
c.tiifition of power lead ever Ix\.u covered with the 
. ppenrance oi public good, and had hitherto gone 
no farther th n fome (..'(appointed efforts and endca- 
soiirs. Tht progreis of the Scottiffi mal-ontents 
seduced the crown to an emit# dependence roniup- 
pi\ : '! heir union with the popular party it. England 
brought great acccffion of authority to the latter: 

Th'. near pmlpoa of fticcefs roufed all latent mur- 
murs and n ret.cn li on s which had hither' o been held 
i:t inch \ ioient eonffraint: And the tprrent of ge- 
iin.ii inclination and opinion ran fo iirongly againlt 
bu coujt, -that the king was in no fituation to refufe 
any 1 eafonable demands of the popular leaders, either 
lor defining or limiting the powers of bus preroga- 
tive. Even many exorbitant claim*, in his prefent 
filiation, would probably be made, and mult nccef- 
f.irily be complied with. 

Tiie triumph of the malcontents over the church 
was not yet fo immediate or certain. Though the 
political afid religious puritans mutually lent affift- 
ance to each other, there were* many who joined the 
lormer, y et -declined all connexion with the latter. 

The hierarchy had been elUblilhed in England ever 
ftnee the reformation :* The Romilh church, in all 
ages, had carefully maintained that form of cccle- 
fialtical government : The ancient fathers too bore 
teffimony to epifcopal jurifdiclion : And though 
parity may feem at firft to have had place among 
Chriftian pallors, the period during which it pre- 
• vailed was fo Ihort, that few undil’putcd traces of it 

remained 
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C liv P ' rema * ne ^ * n hiftory. The bifhops and •their more 

v _ zealous partifans inferred thence the divine, indefeiz- 
1640. able right of prelacy : Others regarded tliat inftitu- 
tion as venerable and ufeful : And if the love 0; 
novelty led fome to adopt the new rites and difei- 
pline of the puritans, the reverence to antiquity 
retained many in their attachment to the liturgy and 
government of the church. It behoved, therefore, 
the zealous innovators in parliament to proceed with 
fome caution and referve. By promoting all mea- 
fures which reduced the powers of the crown, they 
hoped to difarm the king, whom they juftly re- 
garded, from principle, inclination, and policy, to 
be the determined p'a#on ( of the hierarchy. By de- 
claiming againft the fuppofed encroachments and 
tyranny of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry 
the nation from a hatred of their perfons, to an 
oppofition againft their office and character. Am! 
when men were inlifted in party, it would not be 
difficult, they thought, to lead them by degrees 
into many meafures, for which they formerly enter- 
tained the greateft averfion. Though the new fec- 
taries compofed not, at firft, the majority of the 
nation, they were inllamed, as is ufual among inno- 
vators, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their 
unfurmountable paffion, difguifed to themfelves, as 
well .as to others, under the appearance of holy fer- 
vours, was well qualified to make profelytes,- and 
to feize the minds of the ignorant multitude. Ami 
one furious enthufiaff was able, by his active in- 
duftry, to furmount the indolent efforts of many 
libber and reasonable antagonifts. 

, Wjij'.n the nation, thcrefbre, was fo generally 

difeontented, and little fufpicion was entertained of 
any defign to fubvert the church and monarchy ; no 
wonder that alinoft all eledtions ran in favour of 
ihofe who, by their high pretenfions to piety and 
patriotifm, had enaouraged the national prejudices. 
It is a ufual compliment to regard the king’s in- 
clination 
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i filiation in the choice of a'fpeaker ; and Charles CHAp. 
had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of , L1V ' J 
London; J;o that important trull : But fo little filtered 164.0. 
did the crown at that time poffefs in the nation, 
that Gardiner was difappointed of his election, not 
stilly in London, hut in every other place where it 
wa» attempted : And the king was obliged to make 
the choice of fpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of 
loine chara&cr, but not fufliciently qualified for fo 
fiigh and difiicult an office *. * 

Thj; eager expectations of men with regard to a Meeting 
parliament, fummoned at fo critical a juncture, and ,hc Io,i k 
dmiug fiich general difeontents; a parliament which, Nov^r^’ 
in mi the fituation of public allairs, could not be 
abruptly dillolved, and which was to execute every 
thing left imfinifhed by former parliaments ; thefe 
motives, fo important ^ind inter citing, engaged the 
ai tendance of all the members; and the houfe of 
commons was never obferved to be, from the 
•beginning, fo full and numerous. Without any 
interval, therefore, they entered upon bufinefs, and, 
bv unanimous confent, they immediately llruck a 
blow which may in a manner be regarded as dc- 
t'ilive. 

Thjj earl of Strafford was considered as chief 
miniftcr, both on account of the credit which he 
poffeflcd with his mailer, and of his own great and 
uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence 
of accidents, this man laboured under the fevere 
hatred of all the three nations which compofed the 
llririfh monarchy. The Scots, w hole authority now 
ran extremefy high, looked on him as the capital 
enemy of their countjy, and one whofe counfels • 
and influence they had mod reafon to apprphend. 
lit had engaged the parliament of Ireland to ad- 
vance large fubfidies, in order to fupport a war 
yiinll them : He had levied an army of 9000 men, 

Clarendon, vol, i, p. Ko, 

with 
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c n A P with which he had menaced all their weftern coaft : 
v 1,1 V ‘_ He had obliged the Scots, who lived un'dcr his go- 
1640. vernment, i*> renounce the covenant, their national 
idol: He had, hi Ireland, proclaimed’ the Scottilh 
cover.au: ers labels and traitors, even before the 
king had iliiied any hid; declaration againft them in 
Tai'daed : And he had ever dilfuaded his mailer 
agai:.ll the late treaty and fufpenlinn of arms, which 
he regai ded a- dangerous and dilhonourable. So 
avowed and violent were rh<i Scots in their refent- 
ment ol all liiefe mcalures, that they had refufed to 
find commiilioivers to treat at York, as was at firll 
propofed: hi crud e, they laid, the lieutenant of! re- 
bind. their capital, tnuuy, being general. of the 
kings forcer t had there the chief command and 
authoriu. 

Stra: to,. :)+ firll as deputy, then as lord lic-u- 
• tenant, had governed Ireland during eight years 

with great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but 
with very little popularity. In a nation fo averfe to 
the Englifh government and religion, thefe very 
virtues were luflicicnt to draw on him the public 
hatred. *!'he manners too and character of this 
great man, though -to all full of court cfy, and to his 
friends full of affection, w r ere, at bottom, haughty, 
rigid, and fevere. His authority and influence, 
during the time of his government, had been un- 
limited; but no fooner did adverlity feize him, than 
the concealed averlion of the nation blazed up at 
once, and the Irifh parliament ufed every -expedient 
to aggravate the charge againft him. 

Tun univerfal difeontent which prevailed in Eng- 
land againft the court, was gll pointed towards the 
earl of Stratford; though without any particular 
reai,-n, but uccaule he was the mmiiter of ftatc 
whor the king moll favoured and molt trufted. 
Ill,- exun.ion was he murable, his paternal fortune 
coiilidcrubf : Y A envy attended his fudden and 
great clewdon. And his former aflbdates in po- 
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.,ular counfcls, finding that he owed his advance- c n ^ P** 
mem to the defertion of their caufc, reprefented LIV * J 
liini as the great apofiate of the commonwealth, 1 ^ 0 . 
v horn it behoved them to lacrifice as a victim to 
public juftice. 

Stkaiiord, fenfible 01 the load of popular pre- 
; vi dices under which he laboured, would gladly have 
declined attendance ill parliament ; and he begged 
me king’s peniiilKon to withdraw himfclf to his go- 
vernment of Ireland, aC lealt to remain at The head 

the army in York (hire; where many opportuni- 
ties he hoped, would oiler, by realbn of his dif- 
unce, to elude the attacks of his enemies. But 
Charles* who had entire confidence in the carl’s ca- 
tucity, thought that his counfcls would be extremely 
r.'iul during die critical feilion which ‘approached, 
uui when Strafford Hill infilled on the danger of 
his appearing amidlt fo many enraged enemies, the 
King;* little apprehenfive that his own authority was 
5 -> uiddenJy to expire, promifed him preftettion, and 
niiured him, that not a hair of his head fhould be 
touched -by the parliament w 

No looner was Stratford's arrival knowa, than a nth Nov* 
>*' averted attack was made upon him in the houic 
«>l commons. Pyn>, in a long, ltudicd diicourfc, 
dh ided into many heads after his manner, enumc- 
’nitcd all the grievances under which the nation 
laboured ; and, from a complication of fuch oppfcf- 
fions, inferred, that a deliberate plan had been 
formed of changing entirely the frame of govern- 
ment, and fubverting the ancient laws and liberties 
*•1 the kingdom h . Could any thing, ha faid, in- stniTmi 
r teafe our indignation againlt fb enormous and cri- impeach- 
n nnal a project, it would be to find, that, during id * 
die reign of the bed of princes, the coiiltitution 
been endangered by the worit ol miniflers, and 
• drat the virtues of the king had been feduced by 
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C LIV P ’ an ^ P ern i c ^ ous counfel. We mud inquire., 

‘ added he, from what fountain thefe wateVs of bitter- 
1640. nefs flow ; and though doubtlefs many eyil counfel- 
lors will be found to have contributed their endea 
vours, yet is there one who challenges the infamous 
pre-eminence, and who, by his courage, enterprife, 
and capacity, is entitled to the firft place among 
thefe betrayers of their country. He is the carl of 
Strafford^, iieutenant of Ireland, and prefidentof the 
council of York, who in b ot h places, and in all 
other provinces where he has been entrufted with 
authority, has railed ample monuments of tyranny, 
and will appear, from a furvey of his actions, to be 
the chief promoter, or every arbitrary council. Some 
iinffanc.es of imperious eXj>refiions, as well as actions, 
were given by Pvrn ; who afterwards 'entered into a 
more perlonal attack of tlyit minilter, and endea- 
voured to expofe his whole character and manners. 
The aultere genius of StrafFord, occupied ill the 
purfuits of 'ambition, had not rendered his break 
altogether inacceffible to the tender paffions, or 
fecured him from the dominjpn of the fair*; and in 
that fu Iliiti age, when the irregularities of pleafure 
were more reproachful than the mofl odious crimes, 
thefe w'caknefles were t hought worthy of being men- 
■ tioned, together with his treafons, before fo great an 
affembly. And, upon the whole, the orator con- 
cluded, that it belonged to the houfe to provide a re- 
medy proportionable to the dileale, and, to prevent 
the farther mifehiefs' juftly to be apprehended from 
the influence which this man had acquired over the 
meafures and counfels of their fovereign 

Sir John Clotworthy, an,lrifh gentleman, fir John 
Hotham of Yorkfhire, and many others, ‘ entered 
into the fame topics : And, after feveral hours fpent 
in bitter invettive, when the doors were locked in- 
order to prevent all difeovery of their purpofe $ lt 


was 


1 tlarendon, vqf, i. p, 17a, 
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was moved in confequence of the refolation fecretiy c ** A P. 
taken, that Strafford fhould immediately be im- ■ ' f 

peached «f high treafon. This motion was received 1640. 
v.ith univerfal approbation; nor was there, in all 
the debate, one 'perfon that offered to ftop the tor- 
rent by any teflimony in favour of the earl’s con- 
duct. Lord Falkland alone, though known to be 
his enemy, modefily defired the houfe to confider 
whether it would not better fuit the gravity of their 
proceedings, firft to digelt by a committee many of 
thofe particulars which had been mentioned, before 
they fent up an accufation again!! him. It was in- 
genioully anfwcred by Pym, that fuch a delay 
might probably blaft all their hopes, and put it out 
of their power to proceed any farther in the profe- 
cution : That when Strafford fhould 'learn, that fo 
many of his enormities were difeovered, his con- 
fciencc would didate his condemnation ; and fo 
great was his power and credit, he would imme- 
diately procure the diffolution of the parliament, or 
attempt forne other d Operate meafure for his own 
prefervation : That the commons were only accufers, 
not judges ; and it was the province of the peers to 
determine, whether fuch a complication of enormous 
crimes, in one perfon, did not amount to the higheft 
crime known by the law k . Without farther de- 
bate, the impeachment was voted : Pym w r as chofen 
to carry it up to the lords : Mod of the houf£ ac- 
companied him on fo agreeable an errand : And 
Strafford,’ who had juft entered the houfe of peers, 
and who little expeded fo fpeedy a profecution, was 
immediately, upon this general charge, ordered into 
cuftody, with feveral fymptoms of violent prejudice 
in his judges, as w r ell as in his profecutors. 

In the inquiry concerning grievances, and in the Land ; m - 
cenfure of paft meafures, Laud could not long P eacl,ed - 
efcape the fevere ferutiny of the commons ; who 

k Clarendon, vol. i. p? 174, 
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C liv P wcre ^ t00 ’ * n ^ le ' r accu ^ at i° n that prelate, as 
. . well by their prejudices againlt his whole order, as 

1C40. by the extreme antipathy which his intemperate zeal 
had drawn upon him. After a deliberation, which 
fcarcely lallcd half an hour, an impeachment of high 
treafon was voted again'l this fubject, the firit, both 
In rank and in favour, throughout the kingdom. 
Though this incident, confidering the example of 
Strallord’sunipcaclnnent, and the prefent difpofitimt 
of the nation and parliament, ‘needed be no furprilb 
to him ; yet was he betrayed into fome pafiion, when 
the accuiatinn was prefented. The commons them- 
J elves y he laid, though his ucnfers, did not hdiev: 
him guilty of the aides with tehuh they charged him: 
An indiscretion which next day, upon more mature 
deliberation, he defin'd leave to retract ; but fo little 
favourable were the peers, thrtf they refilled him this 
advantage or indulgence. Laud alfo was immedi- 
ately, upon this general charge, fequelfercd from, 
parliament, and committed to cullodv '. 

The capital article infilled*- on againlt thijfe two 
great men, was the defign which the commons lup- 
pofed to have been formed, of fubverting the laws and 
conltitulion of England, and introducing arbitrary 
and unlimited authority into the kingdom. Of all 
the king’s minillers, no one was fo obnoxious in this 
relpeft as the lord keeper Finch. He it was, who, 
being fpeaker in the king’s third parliament, had 
left the chair, and refilled to put the queflion, when 
ordered by the houfe. The extrajudicial ©pinion ol 
• the judges in the cafe of Ihip-money, had been pro- 
cured by his intrigues, perfuafions, and even me- 
. naces. In all unpopular anQ illegal meafuses, he 
was ever mod active ; and he was even believed to 
have declared publicly, that while he was keeper an 
order of council fliould always, with him, be equi* 

1 Clarendon, vol. i. p>- 177. Whitlocke, p. 3S. Kufliwortb, 
▼ol, iii. p. 1 j6j. 
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Silent to*a law. To appeafc the rifing difpleafurc CHAP 

the commons, he ddired to be heard at their bar. LIV * 

■ prod: rated himfclf with all humility before them ; 1640.. 

but this fubmiflion availed .him nothing. An im- 
peachment was relolved on ; and in order to elcape 
their fury, he thought proper fecretly to withdraw. Lord keep, 
and retire into Holland. As lie was not efteemed 
equal to Stcafford, or even to Laud, either in capa- 
city or in fidelity to his mailer, it was generally be- 
lieved that his cfcapc had been connived at by the 
popular leaders' 11 . His impeachment, however, in 
his abfencc, was carried up to the houfe of peers. 

Sir. Francis Windebank, tipe fccretary, was a 
creature of Laud’s ; a fuilicient reafon for his*being 
extremely obnoxious to the commons. He was fe- 
cretly fu (peeled too of. the crime of popery ; and it 
was known that, from complaifance to the queen, 
and' indeed in compliance with the king’s maxims of 
government, he had granted many indulgences to 
catholics, and had figned warrants for the pardon of 
priefls, and their delivery from confinement. Grim- 
itone, a popular member, called him, in, the houie, 
the very pander and broker to the whore of Baby- 
lon ". Finding that the lcrutiny of the commons Secretary 
was pointed towards him, and being fenfible that 
England was no longer a place of fafety for men 
of his character, he Juddenly made his cfcapc* into 
France °. . 

Thus,- in a few weeks, this houfe of commons, 
not oppofed, or rather feconded by the peers, had 
produced fuch a revolution in the government, that 
the two mod powerful and molt favoured miniders 
of the’king were thrown into the Tower, and daily 
expedited to be tried for their life : Two other mi- 
nilters had, by flight alone, faved themfelves from 

“ Clarendon, vol. i. p.177. Whitlock* , p. -JS. Kufliworth, vol. >. 

p. 129. 136. 11 Kuli’vvoiMi, fvol. v. p, izz. 

* Clarendon, vol. i. 178- *Wl.iilocke, p. 37. 
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a like fate : All the king’s fervants faw that no pro- 
tection could be given them bv their mailer : A. 
new jurildiction was erected in the nation and be* 
lore that tribunal all thole trembled, who had before 
exulted molt in their credit and authnritt . 

What rendered the power of the commons more 
formidable was, the extreme prudence with which it 
was conducted. Not content with the authority 
which they had acquired by. attacking thefe great 
miniflers, they were rei'olvcd to rentier the moll 
confiderable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. 
Though the idol of the people, they determined to 
fortify themfelvcs likewife with terrors, and to over- 
awe thole w ho might flilH'C inclined to fupp’ort the 
falling ruins of monarchy. 

Dorino the late military operations, fevera! 
powers had been exercifed by the lieutenants and 
deputy-lieutenants of counties : And thefe power.-, 
though ncctflhry for the defence of the nation, and 
even warranted by all former precedent, yet not be- 
ing authoriled by ilatute, wAc now voted tp be il- 
legal ; and the peribns who hadaflumed them, de- 
clared delinquents. This term was newly come into 
vogue, and exploded a degree and lpecies of guilt 
not exadly known or afeertained. In confequence 
of that determination, many of the nobility anil 
prime gentry of the nation, while only exerting, as 
they juftly thought, the legal powers of magiftracy, 
unexpectedly found themfelves involved iri the crime 
of delinquency. And the commons reaped this 
multiplied advantage by their vote : They difarmed 
the crown ; they eftablifhed the maxims of rigid law 
and liberty ; and they fpread c the terror of their own 
authority p , 

• The writs for fliip-money had been directed to 
the lherifii, who were required, and even obliged 
under feverc penalties, to afl’efs the" fums upon in- 

v Clarendon, Vwl. i. jj. 176. 
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dividuals^ and to levy them by their authority. Yet CHAP, 
were all the fheriffs, and all thofe who had been . LIV ' _ p 
etnployad in that illegal fervice, voted, by a very 1640. 
rigorous fcntence, to be delinquents. The king, 
bv the maxims of law, could do no wrong: His 
miniflers and fervants, of whatever degree, in cafe 
of any violation of the conftitution, were alone 
culpable ,] . 

Ant, the farmers and officers of the cqftoms, who 
had been employed during fo many years in levying 
tonnage and poundage, and the new impofitions, 
were likewife declared criminals, and were after- 
wards glad to compound for a pardon by paying a 
fine of 150,000 pounds. • , 

Every diferetionary or arbitrary fcntence of the 
liar-chamber and high-commiflion courts, which, 
from their very conftkution, were arbitrary, under- 
went a fevere ferutiny : And all thofe who had con- 
curred in fuch lentences, were voted to be liable to 
the penalties of law'*. No minifter of the kfig, no 
member of the couiv#l, but found himfelf expofed 
by this dccifion. 

The judges who had given their vbte againff 
Ilambden, in the trial ol fhip-tuoney, were ac- 
cul'ed before the peers, and obliged to find furcty 
for their appearance. Berkley, a judge of the 
king’s bench, was feized by order of the fyoufe, 
even when fitting in his tribunal ; and all men law 
with aftonifhment the irreliltible authority of their 
jurifdi&iOn s . 

The fanqtion of the lords and commons, as well 
as that of the king, was declared neceifarv ter the 
confirmation of eccl*fiaflical canons *. And this 
judgment, it muff be confided, however realon- 
ahlc, at lealt uleful, it would have been difficult to 

r - Clarendon, vol. i. p. 176, r Thid. p. 177. 
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CHAP, juftify by any precedent But the prefent was no 
v 1 ’ _ time for queftion or difjmte. That decidon which 
1640. abolifhed all legifiative power except that of parlia- 
ment, was requifite for completing the new plan of 
liberty, and rendering v quite uniform and fyiltm- 
atical. Almoft a' 1 the bench of bilhops, and the 
moll confiderable of the inferior clergy who had 
voted in the late convocation, found thcmiclvcs 
expofed by thefe new principles to the imputation of 
delinquency 

The mod. unpopular of all Charles’s mcafurcs, 
and the lead” jufliliablc, was the revival of mono- 
polies, l’o folenmly abolilhed, alter reiterated en- 
deavours, by a recent act of parliament. Sunfible 
of this unhappy meafure, ‘the king had of himfelf 
recalled, during the time of his iirlf expedition 
againft Scotland, many of thele opprduve patents'; 
and the red were now annulled by authority of par- 
liament, and every one who was concerned in them 
declared delinquents. The commons carried fo far 
their detedation of this odious meafure, that they 
affumed a power which had formerly been illdom 
pra6lifcd x , t.nd they expelled all their members who 
were monopolifts, or projectors : An artifice, by 
which, befides increafing their own privileges, they 
weakened dill farther the very fmall party which the 
king fecretly retained in the houfe. Mihlmay, a 
notorious monopolid, yet having affociatud himfelf 


,J An aft of parliament, 25 Hen VIII. cap. 19, allowed the con- 
vocatk n, witH the king’s conic nt, to make canons. By the famous aft 
of /ubmiffion to that pjince, the clergy hound tiicmfd# r c$ to cnaft no 
canons without the king’s conknt. The p.rliamrni was ntvei nun- 
tiuned nor thought of. Sueli pieteniior^ as the commons advanced 
at picftnt would, in any foinier age, have bun deemed tfliauge 
uiui pat ions. 

Clare: don, vol. i. p, 206. Whitlocke, p. 37. Ruth. vol. v. 
p. 235. 359. Nallon, vol. 1. p. &07. 

* Loid Clarendon lays it was entirely new; hut theie ate inflames 
of it in the irign of Elizabeth. LTEwes, p. 296. 351. Thcie aie 
alio inlfont.es in the uigu of James* 
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with tlic ruling party, was {till allowed to keep his 
lent. In all queflions indeed of elections, no fteady 
; tile of ileci/ion was obfcrved ; and nothing farther 
was regarded than the affections and attachments of 
/he parties y . Men’s pallions were too much heated 
to be (hocked with any inftancc of injuftice, which 
)er\ eil ends fo popular as thofe which were purfued 
b\ this houle of commons. 

'I nn whole fovereign powder being thus, in a man- 
ner transferred to tho commons, and the govern- 
ment, without any feeming violence or diforder, 
being changed in a moment from a monarchy ai- 
med: abfolute, to a pure democracy ; the popular 
leaders* feemed willing for loim: time to fujpend 
t!ieir active vigour, and to confolidatp their autho- 
tity, ere they proceeded to any violent exercife of 
it. Every day produced fome new harangue on pad 
;;t ievances. The detcilation of former usurpations, 
was farther enlivened : The jealoufy of liberty 
Voufed : And agreeably to the fpirit of free govern- 
ment, no lei’s indignation was excited by the view of 
a violated conilitution, than by the ravages of the 
molt enormous tyranny. * 

"fins w'as the time when genius, and capacity of 
all kinds, freed from the reftraint of authority, and 
nuurifhed by unbounded hopes and projects, began 
to exert themlelves, and be diltinguilhed by^the 
public. Then was celebrated the fagacity of Pyin, 
m >rc fitted for ufe than ornament ; matured, not 
'-hilled, by his advanced age, and long experience : 
Then was diiplaycd the mighty ambition of Hamb- 
heu, taught difguiie, not moderation, from former 
o’liftraitu ; fupported H)/ courage, conducteu by 
prudence, emheililhed by modelty ; but w hether 
!( -ended in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is 
hill, iioin his untimely end, left doubtful and un- 
certain: Then too were known the dark, ardent, 

Y Claiendon^ol. i. p. 176, 
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C h AP. and dangerous character of St. John; tl\e impetu- 
w LIV ‘ ous fpirit of Hollis, violent and fincere, open and 
1640. entire in his enmities and in his friendfkips ; the 
enthufiaftic genius of young Vane, extravagant in 
the ends which he purfued, fagacious and profound 
in the means which he employed; incited by the 
appearances of religion, negligent of the duties of 
morality. 

So little apology would be received for pad; mea- 
fures, fo contagious the general fpirit of difeontent, 
that even men of the molt moderate tempers, and the 
moll attached to the church and monarchy, exerted 
themfelves with the utmoft vigour in the redrels of 
grievances, and in profecuting the authors of them. 
The lively and, animated Digby difplayed his eloquence 
on this occafion, the firm and undaunted Capel, the 
modeft and candid Palmer, fn this lift too of patriot 
royalifts are found the virtuous names of llyde and 
Falkland. Though in their ultimate views and in- 
tentions, thefe men differed widely from the former ; 
In their prefent actions and difeourfes,. an entire 
concurrence and unanimity was obl'erved. 1 

By thft daily har.ngues and invectives againft 
illegal ufurpations, not only the liouie of commons 
inflamed themfelves with the higheft animofity 
againft the court : The nation caught new fire from 
the .popular leaders, and feemed now to have made 
the fir/t difeovery of the many fuppofed diforders in 
the government. While the law _n .everal inftances 
feemed to be violated, they went no farther than 
fome fecret and calm murmurs ; but, mounted up 
into rage and fury, as foon as the conftitution was 
t thought to be reitored to its former integrity and 

vigour. The capital, efpecially, being the feat of 
parliament, was highly animated with the fpirit of 
mutiny and difaffeCtion. Tumults were daily raifed ; 
feditious affemblies encouraged; and every man 
neglecting his oyra bufmefs was wholly intent on 
the defence of liberty aiJ religion. By ftronger 

contagion, 
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contagiotj, the popular affections were commum- C 
tated from breaft to bread, in this place of general 
ixT.dez\*oaji and fociety. 

r J *h k harangues of members, now firfl: publifhed 
and difperfed, kept 'alive the difeontents againfl the 
king’s ad tniniff ration. The pulpits, delivered over 
to puritanical preachers and lecturers, whom -the 
omniums arbitrarily fettled in ail the confidcrable 
churches, refounded, with faction and, fanaticiftn. 
Vengeance was fully 'taken for the long filence and 
conflraint, in which, by the authority of Laud and 
the high-commifiion, thefe preachers had been re- 
tained. The prefs, freed from all fear or referve, 
1'vvanlied with productions, dangerous by thejr fedi- 
tious zeal and calumny* more that} by any art or 
eloquence of competition. Noifc and fury, cant 
and hypocrify, formed the foie rhetoric which, du- 
ring tills tumult of various prejudices and pallions, 
could be heard or attended to. 

Tiiii fentence which had been executed againfl 
Prvnne, Baffwic, an<^ Burton, now fullered a revifal 
from parliament. Thefe libellers, far from being 
tamed by the rigorous punifhments width they had 
undergone, fliowed (till a difpofitioit of repeating 
their offence ; and the minifters were afraid lefl new 
fatires fhould iflue from their prifons, and ftill 
faither inflame the prevailing difeontents. JBy an 
order, therefore,, of council, they had been carried 
to remote prifons; Baffwic to Sciliv, Prynne to 
Jerfey, Burton to Gucrnfey ; ail accefs to them was 
denied; apd the ufe of books, and of pen, ink, and 
paper, was refufed them. The fentence for thefe 
additional punifhmexts was immediately reverfed in 
an arbitrary manner by the commons: Even the firfl 
fentence, upon examination, *was declared illegal: 
And the judges who palled it w ere ordered to make 
reparation to the fufterers 2 . When the prifoners 

* Nalfon, voL i. p. 7834 »May, p. 79* 
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c K A r. landed in England, they were received and enter- 
, L ' rained with the high eft demon tinmens of’ affedion, 
1640. were attended by a mighty continence of company, 
their charges were borne with great magnificence, 
and liberal prefents bellowed on them. On then- 
approach to any town, all the inhabitants crowded 
to receive them, and welcomed their reception with 
fhouts and acclamations. Their train Hill increaJed, 
as thev drew nidi to London. Some miles from 

j I o , 

the city, the zealots ol their, party met them in 
great multitudes, and -Attended their triumphant 
entrance : Boughs were carried in this tumultuous 
proccflion ; the roads were llrewed with flowers, 
and amidlt the high eft exultations of joy, were in- 
termingled loud and virulcfnt invectives againft the 
prelates, who had fo cruelly perfccuted i’uch godly 
perfonages \ The more ignoble thele men were, 
the more fenfible was the infult upon royal autho- 
rity, and the more dangerous was the lpirit of dif- 
afledion and mutiny, which it difeovered among the 
people. % 

Lilburne, Leighton, and every one lhal had 
been puniih&d for leditious libels during the preced- 
ing adminiftration, now recovered their 'iberty, and 
were decreed damages from the judges and miuifters 
of juftice b . 

Not only the prefent difpofition of the nation 
enlured impunity to all libellers : A new method 
of framing and dilperiing libels was invented by 
the leadeis of po]mlar dilconfeiit. Petitions to 
pailiament were drawn, craving redreis againfl 
particular grievances; and when a fullicient num- 
ber of fubicriptions were procured, the petitions 
were prefented to the commons, and imme- 
diately publiflied. Thefe petitions became feaet 

a Claiendon, vol. i. p. T99, 2co, &c. Nalfon* vol. i. p. 57 c » 
M^y, p. So. 

b Kuih. vol. v. p. 228* # Naifo*i> vol. i. p. 8qo* 
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bonus of affbciatiun among the fubferibers, and c 11 A - p » 
lamed to give undoubted function and authority to , L1V ‘ ^ 
rue complaints which they contained. 1640. 

It is pretended by hillorians favourable to the 
royal caufe 1 , and is even averted by the king him- 
1, in a declaration that a molt difingenuous or 
rathuV criminal practice prevailed, in conducting 
jjanv of tilde adore Acs. A petition was firft framed; 
moderate, reafonable, fuch as men of character 
willingly l’ubfcribed. The names were afterwards 
torn oil’, and affixed to another petition, which 
Jcrvcd better the purpol'es of the popular fadtion. 

"We may judge of the wild fury which prevailed 
throughout the nation, when fp fcandalous an im- 
pofturc, which afleCted inch numbers of people, 
co, ’d b.: openly piactifed, without drawing infamy 
arid ruin upon the managers. 

e>>> many grievances were offered both by the 
nuinbuo, and by petitions without doors, that the 
I101 ile was divided into above forty committees, 
charged, each of thcjjn, with the examination of 
fume particular violation of law and liberty, which 
hud been complained of. Befides the general com- 
mittees oi religion, trade, privileges, laws; many 
fubdivifions of theie were framed, and a ftridt feru- 
tiny was every where carried on. It is to be re- 
marked, that, before the beginning of this century, 
when the commons alTinned lei's influence and au- 
thority, complaints of grievances were ufually pre- 
heated to the houfe, by any members who had had 
particular opportunity of oblerving them. Thefe ge- 
neral committees, which were a kind of inquifitorial 
courts, had not then been ellabliflied ; and we find 
that tlie king, in a former declaration % complains 

c Dugdale. Clarendon, vol.i. p. 20J. A H«(b. Col. p. 536, 

® Puhliihcd on diilolvin^ the third parliament* See l*arl* Hdt# 
viii, p, 347. 
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C li A l\ loudly of this innovation, fo little favourable to 
t LIV ‘ j royal authority. But never was 1 b much multiplied 
16.10. as at prelent, the life of thele committees ;<• and the 
commons, though themfelvcs thegveatdl innovators, 
employed the ufual artifice of complaining again!! 
innovations, and pretended to recover the ancient 
and eftablilheu government. 

From the reports of their committees, the houfe 
daily paflql votes, which mortified and altonilhcd 
the court, and inflamed and 'animated the nation. 
Ship-money was declaifd illegal and arbitrary ; the 
fentence again!! Hambden cancelled ; the court ol 
York abolilhed; compofitions for knighthood llig- 
matiz/xl; the enlargement ol the forelts condemned; 
patents for monopolies Annulled ; and every late 
meafure of adminiftration treated with reproach and 
obloquy. To-day, a fentence of the liar-chamber 
was exclaimed again!! : To-morrow, a decree of the 
high-commiflion. Every difcrctionary ad of council 
was reprefented as arbitrary and tyrannical ; and the 
general inference was Hill implicated, that a formed 
defign had been laid to fubvert the laws and'conlti- 
tution of the kingdom. 

From neccflity, the king remained entirely paf- 
five during all thele violent operations. The lew 
fervants, who continued faithful to him, were feized 
witlwllonilhment at the rapid progrefs made by 
the commons in power and popularity, and were 
glad, by their unactive and inofilnfive behaviour, 
to compound for impunity. The torrent rifing to 
fo dreadful and unexpected a height, defpair feized 
all thole, who from interdt or lubit were moll at- 
tached to monarchy. And ac for ihofe who main- 
tained their duty to the king, merely from their 
regard to the conftitution, they leenicd by their 
concurrence to fwell that inundation which began 
already to deluge every thing. “ You have taken 
u the whole machine of government in pieces,” 
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Li<l Chanles in a diiconrfc to the parliament ; cc a c 
“ practice frequent with ikiiful artifts, when they 
“ defire* to* clear ihe wheels from any rult which 1640. 
“ may have grown upon thun. The engine,” 
continued lie, “ may again fie rcflored to its former 
v< ufe and motions, piovidcd it be put up entire ; 

“■ fo as not a pin of it ho wanting.’* But this was 
lar from the intention of the commons. The ma- 
chine they thought, with fo me reafon, was incum- 
bered with many wheels audjprings, which retarded 
and eroded its operations, fnd dLhv.yed its utility, 
ilappy! had they proceeded with moderation, and 
nceu contented, in their pro'Lnt plenitude of power, 

10 remove Inch parts only, as might jullly be deemed 
aijierfluous and incongruous. • 

■ In order to maintain that high authority which 
they had acquired, the* commons, befides confound- 
ing and overawing their opponents, judged it requi- 
site to infpire courage into their friends and adhe- 
rents; particularly into the Scots, and the religious 
puritans, -to whole affi fiance and good offices the;, 
were already fo much beholden. 

No /boner were the Scots mafias of the northern 
counties, than they laid alkie then* fir ft profeflib.is, 
which they had not indeed means to fupport, of 
paying for every thing; and in order to prevent the 
deltrudive expedient of plunder and free quarters, 
die country contented to give them a regular con- 
tribution of 850 pounds a-dav, in full of their fub- 
fiflencc ‘. The parliament, that tl'cy might relieve 
the northern counties from fo grievous a burden, 
agreed to remit pay to the Scottifh, as well as to 
the Englifh army ; anfl becaule lubfidies w'ould be 
levied too flowly for fo urgent an occnfion, money 
was borrowed from the citizens upon the fecurity o!' 
particular members. Two fubfidies, a very fmall funT, 

f Rufhworth, vol. iii. p. 1195* § 

s It appears that a fubiuly now fallen to 50,0^0 pounds 
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C liv P ' were at votet * 5 aiK ^ as the intention of this fup. 
. * ply was to indemnify tiie members, who, by their 

*640. private, had fupported public credit, this pretence 
was immediately laid hpld of, and the money was 
ordered to be paid, not into the treafury, but to 
commiflioncrs appointed by parliament : A practice 
^ which, as it diminilhed the authority of the crown, 

il was willingly embraced, and was afterwards conti- 

nued by the commons, with regard to every branch 
of revenue which theyjgrautcd to the king. The 
invafion of the Scots ham evidently been the caufe of 
affembling tilt pailiamen; ; prefence of their 
army reduced the king to that total fubie&ion in 
which he was now held r| nc common for this 
reafon, openly 'jM'ofefi’ed their intention M retaining 
thefe invaders, till all their ojvn enemies fhould be 
fuppreffed, and all their purpofes effected. IVe 
cannot yet J 'pare the Scots, laid Strode plainly in the 
houfe ; the fobs of Z.cruiab arc Mil too Jlrong for 
ns h .• An allufion to a paflagi^ of feripture, accord- 
ing to the mode of that age. Eighty thoufand 
pounds a-mouth were requifite for the fubfiftence 
of the two armies ; a fum much greater than the 
fubject had ever been accumftomed, in any former 
period, to pay to the public. And though feveral 
fubfidies, together with a poll-tax, were from time 
to time voted to anfwer the charge ; the commons 
{till took care to be in debt, in order to render the 
continuance of the Albion the more neceffary. 

The Scots being fuch ufeful allies to the mal- 
content party in England, no wonder they, were 
courted with the moil unlimited complaifance and 
the molt important ferviccs. The king havihg, in 
his firft fpeech, called them rebels, obferved that 
he had given great offence to the parliament ; and 
fie was immediately obliged to foften, and even re- 
trod the expreffion. The Scottilh commiflioncrs, 

k D»g( 3 aIt,V< 7 1 - c 
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whom. the mod confiderable were the ear] of CHAP. 
Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage in LIV * 
conducting 'their treaty; yet made no hade in bring- 1640. 
ini' it to an illue. They were lodged in the city, and 
kept an intimate cnrrefponcicrce, as well with the 
magillratos, who were extreme!* difaffeded, as with 
the popular leaders in both hunik.. St. Antholine's 
church was ailigned them for their devotions; and 
their chaplains, here, -began openly to pra&ife the 
prcJbytcrian form of worihip, which, except in fo- 
’cign languages, had neverhitherto been allowed 
any indulgence or toleration. So violent was the 
veiieral propenfity towards this new religion, that 
multitudes of all ranks .crow tied to the th’urch. 
t'hofe, who. were fo happy as to find*accefs early in 
:he morning, kept their places the whole day : 

I’hofe, who were excluded, clung to the doors or 
niiitlows, in hopes of catching, at lea!!, tome dhkiM 
murmur or broken phrafes of the holy rhetoric'. 

All the eloquence of parliament, now w'e'l rehnt 1 
from pgdamry, tmimarccl with the fpirit of lihm-c , 

'•nd employed in the moll important inltjells, was 
not attended to with fitch inlatiablc a\itli:v, as were 
'hefe lectures, delivered whlh ridiculous cant, and a 
provincial accent, full of barbarifm and of ignorance. 

The moJt effectual expedient for paying couit to 
the zealous Scots was to promote the prcflbytdiian 
(iifeipline and worlhip throughout England, and to 
thi s innovation the popular leaders among the com- 
mons, as well as their more devoted partifans, 
tv ere, of themfelves, liifliciently inclined. The pu- 
ritanical party, whofe progrefs, though fecret, had 
hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, taking ad- 
vantage of the prel’cnt diforders, began openly to 
I'coJ'cls their tenets, and to make furious attacks on 
the dtablilhed religion. The prevalence of that 
1 Lei in the parliament difeovered it fell, from the be- 

’ Clarem)ory#ul. i. p. 1S9, 
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The bi- 
fhops at. 
Uckcd. 


ginning, by infenfihle but dccifive fymptoms, 
Marfhall and Burgees, two puritanical clergymen, 
were chofen to preach before them, and -entertained 
them with difeourfes feven hours in length k . It 
beii ■; the cullom of the houfc always to take the 
facramcnt before they enter upon bulind's, they 
ordered, as a neceffhry preliminary, that the com- 
munion table fhould be removed Item the eaft end 
of St. Matgaret’s into the middle of the area*. 
The name of the fpiriiual lor’ds was commonly left 
out in acts of paiLvrofllt ; and the laws ran in the 
name of king, lords, and commons. The clerk of 
the upper houf', in reading bills, turned his back 
on tlfe bench of bitnops ; nor was his infoIenCe ever 
taken notice of. On a day appointed for a iolenm 
fall and hinniliadon, all the orders of .temporal peers, 
contrary to former practice,* in going to church, 
took place of the fpiritual; and lord Spencer re- 
marked, mat .the humiliation, that day, feemed con- 
fined alone to the prelates. 

HviiK*. meeting of the cofcunons produced fomc. 
vehement harangue againit the ufurpations’of the 
bilhops, againlt the high cotnmiHion, againft the 
late convocation, ugain.lt the new canons. So dif- 
gulted were all lovers of civil liberty at the doctrines 
promoted by the clergy, that thefe invectives were 
received without control ; and no diftindtion, at 
firft, appeared between fuch as defired only to rc- 
prefs the exorbitances of the hierarchy, and fuch as 
pretended totally to annihilate epifcopal jurifdidtion. 
Encouraged by thefe favourable appe? ranees, peti- 
tions againft the church were framed in different 
parts of the kingdom. THe epithet of the igno- 
rant and vicious priefthood ,was commonly applied 
to all churchmen, addicted to the eltablifhed difei- 
pline and worfhip ; though the epifcopal clergy in 
England, during that age, feem to have been, as 


k Nallon, vol, i. p f . 530. 53^* 
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they are at prefcnt, -fufficiently learned and exem- c liv P * 
plary. A11 addrefs againft epifcopacy was prefented •_ - -* ir y 
by twelve clergymen to the committee of religion, 1640. 
and pretended to be figned by many hundreds of the 
puritanical perfuafion. But* what made rood noife 
was, the city petition for a total alteration of church 
government ; a petition to which 15,000 fubferip- 
tiony •were annexed, and which was prefented by 
nhlnman Pennington, the city member It is re- 
markable that, among, the many ecclcfiamcal abulcs 
•!v;v complained of, an allowance, given by the li- 
cemers of books, to publifli a tnuiflation of Ovid's 
Art of Love, is not forgotten by thefe ruftic cen- 

•,;l-hV 

Notwithstanding tile favourable difpofUtonof 
the people, the leaders in the houfe refolved to pro- 
ceed with caution. They introduced a bill for pro- 
hibiting all clergymen the exetcile of any civil 
odtee. As a coniequcnce, the bifliops were to be de- 
‘prived of their feats in the houfe of peers j a mea- 
! ure not unacceptably to the zealous friends of 
liberty; who obferved with regret the devoted at- 
tachment of that order to the will of the* monarch. 

.Hut when this bill was prefented to .the peers, it was 
Rejected by a great majority 0 : 'The tirfl check 
•which the commons had received in their popular 
career, and a prognoftic of what they might after- 
wards expert from the upper houfe, whole inclina- 
tions and interelts could never be totally feparated 
from the throne. But, to fliew how little they were 
dilcmiraged,.the puritans immediately brought in 
another* bill *for the total abolition of epifropacy; 

'hough they rhought proper to let ‘hat bill lleep at , 

prefcnt* in expectation of a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of reviving it p , 

. Ctaicndon, vol.i. p. soj. Whltloclre, p. 17 - N 'il fen, vot.i. 

?*• voli v, p, 171, • Otarcndon, vjJ- i< 
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h ap. Among other afts of regal executive power, 
which the commons were every day affufhing, they 
1640. iffued orders for demolilhing all images, altars, cru- 
cifixes. The zealous fir Robert Harley, to whom 
the execution of thole orders was committed, remov- 
ed all crolTes even out of llreets and markets ; anil 
from his abhorrence of that fuptrftitious figure, 
would not any where allow one piece of wood or 
ftone to lie over another at right angles <1 . 

The bilhop of Ely anil other clergymen were 
attacked on account q£ innovations r . Cozens, who 
had long been obnoxious, was expofed to new ccn- 
lures. This clergyman, who was dean of Peter- 
borough, was uwjrcmely zealous for ecclefiaftks! 
ceremonies : And fo far from permitting the com- 
municants to break the facrainental bread with thdi 
fingers, a privilege on which the puritans ftreuv- 
oully infilled, lie would not fo much as allow it to H 
cut with an ordinary houfcbold inflrument. A co:> 
fecrated knife mult perform that facred office, and 
mull never afterwards be ^profaned by any vulgar 
fervice 3 . ’ i 

Co/.hss likewife was accufed of having faid, Tbf 
ling has no more authority in ccckfiajtical matters , 
than the boy who rubs my hor/cs heels'. The ex* 
prefiion was violent : I 3 ut it is certain, that all thc.fc , 
high churchmen, who were fo induftrious in re- 
ducing the laity to fubmillion, were extremely loiw 
of their own privileges and independency, and were 
defirous of exempting the mitre from all fubjeftioa 
to the. crown. 

A committee was elecled by the lower houfc, as 
a court of inquifition upon, the clergy, and was com- 
monly denominated the committee of fcandahus 
v.imjlcrs. The politicians among the commons 
were apptifed of the great importance of the pulp 11 


T Wbitlocke, p. 45, 
* Ibid. p. 103. 
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for guiding the people ; the bigots were enraged chap. 
againft ‘the prelatical clergy ; and botli of them . LIV * j 
knew (hat no ellablilhed government could be over- *640. 
thrown by ftridly obferving the principles of juftice, 
equity, or clemency. The proceedings, therefore, 
of this famous committee, which continued for 
fevcral years, were cruel and arbitrary, and made 
great havoc both on the church and the univerfities. 

They began with haraffing, imprifoning, and moleft- 
hig the clergy; anij ended with fcqueftrating and 
ejecting them. In order to join contumely to cruelty, 
they gave the fulferers the epithet oifcandnluus , and 
endeavoured to render them as odious as they were 
mnerable The great eft vipes, however, which 
they could reproach to a* great part of them* were, 
bowing at the name of Jefus, placing the com- 
munion table in t he .call, reading the king’s orders 
for fports on Sunday, and other practices, which 
the ellablilhed government, both in church and 
ftate, had ftrictly enjoined them. * 

It may be worth^obferving, that all hillorians, 
who lived near that age, or what perhaps is more 
decifive, all authors who have cafually made men- 
tion of thofe public tranfactions, llill reprefent the 
civil diforders and convulfions as proceeding from 
religious conlroverfy, and confider the political 
dilputes about power and liberty, as entirely fubor- 
dinate to the other. It is true, had the king’ been 
able to fupport government, and at the fame time 
10 abftain from all invafion of national privileges, 
it Hems not probable that the puritans eyer could 
have acquired fuch authority as to overturn the 
whole conftitution ; yet lo entire was the l’ubje&ion 
into Ivhich Charles was now fallen, that, had not 
the wound been poifoned by the infufion of theolo- 
gical hatred, it mull have admitted of an ealy re- 
medy. Difufe of parliaments, imprifonments and 

k Clarendon, vol. i. p. l99.^]fi T hit]ockc, p. la*. May, p. Si. 
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C l/v P * P ro ^ cc,ltl ' on °f members, fhip-money, an, arbitrary 
, — ' j adminiftration ; thefe were loudly complained of; 

• *6+o. But the grievances v.hich tended chit fly t(> inflame 
the parliament and nation, efpecially the latter, 
were the furplicc, (he rails jplaced about the altar, 
the bows exacted on approaching it, the liturgy, the 
breach of the fabi ath, embroidered copes, lawn 
fleeves, the ufe of ilie ting in marriage, and of ihe 
crofs in Uiptifm. On account of thefe, were the 
popular leaders content to throw the government 
into fuch violent convulfions ; and, to the difgrace 
of that age, and of this ifhnd, it mull be acknow- 
ledged, ih.at thd difonlcrs in Scotland entirely, and 
thofe*in England mloltly,, proceeded from fd mean 
and contemptible an might*'. 

Some peribns, parti::I to the patriots of this age, 
have vcn f ured to pul them id balance with the mefl. 
illuftri.nts characters of antiquity; and mentioned 
the names of Pjin, llambden, Vane, as a jufl. 
parallel to thole of Cato, Brutus, Caflius. Profound 
capacity, indeed, undamitedh'courage, cxtenftvc en- 
terprise; in thefe particulars perhaps the Roman 
Jo not much furpafs the Englifh worthies : But 
what a difi’erencL', when tile difeourfe, conduct, con- 
verfation, and private as well as public behaviour, 
of both are infpccted! Compare only one circuin” 
ltanve, and confider its coniequences. The leifure 
of thole noble ancients was totally employed in the 
ftudy of Grecian eloquence and philoiophy ; in ihe 
cultivation of polite letters and civilteed fociety t 
The whole difeourfe and language of* the moderns 
were polluted with myfterious jargon, and full of 
1 . the lowefl and me it vulgar hfypocrify. , 

** w Lord Clatendon, vol.i. p.233. fays, that the parliaments y 
parly wue not agiccd about the ennic abolition of epikopary J 
They wwe only the root and branch men, as they were railed, wiki 
in (died on that meafure. But thole who were willing to 1 etrnn 
hilltops, n.fiiitd on 1 educing their authority to a low ebb j as well 
as on aholifhmg the leremonies of worlhip and vdimentbot t 1 * 10 
cleigy. The contioveify, theii^v, between the pat tits was almot^ 
wholly theological, and that of the mod frivolous and ridiculous ^ ° 
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The laws, as they flood at prefent, protected the c H A-P* 
church, hut they expofed the catholics to the utinofl Lr ^‘ j. 
rage of jbe puritans; and thefc unhappy rcligionifls, 164.0. 
fo obnoxious to the prevailing fe£t, could not hope 
to remain long unmolefted.. The voluntary contri- 
bution which they had made, in order to affift the 
king in his war againft the Scottifh covenanters, 
was inquired into, and reprefented as the greateft 
cnoimily *. By an addrefs from the commons, all 
officers of that religion were removed' from the 
army, and application was made to the king for 
foiling two thirds of the lands of rccufants ; a pro- 
portion to which, by law, he was entitled, but which 
lie had always allowed them tp poflefs upon eafy 
competitions. '1’he execution of the fevere and 
bloody laws againft priefts was infilled* on: And one 
Goodman a jefuit, who was found in prifon, was 
condemned to a capital punifhment. Charles, how- 
ever, agreeably to his ufual principles, fcrupled to . 
lign the warrant for his execution ; ftnd the com- 
mons exprefled great jpfentment on the occafion y . 

There remains a fingular petition of Goodman, 
begging to be hanged, rather than prove a fource of 
contention between the king and his people z . He 
efcaped with his life ; but it feems more probable 
that he was overlooked amidft affairs of greater con- 
fequence, than that fuch unrelenting hatred would* 
be foftened by any confideration of his courage* and 
generotity. 

For fome years, Con, a Scotchman, afterwards, 

Rofetti, an Italian, had openly refided at London, 
and frequented the court, as veiled with a coinmif- 
fion from the pope. , The queen’s zeal, and her 
authority with her hufband, had been the caufe of 

* Rufliworth, vol. v. p. 160. 

y Idem, ibid. p. 158, 159. Nalfon, vol. i. p, 739. 

4 Rulhworth, vol. v. p. 166. Nalfon, vol. i» 749. 
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C liv P * ^is ’ m P ru ^ ence > f° offenfive to the nation \ But 
i — J —' ' ilJ i the fpirit of bigotry now rofe too high to permit anv 
*640. longer fuch indulgences b . * 

Hayward, a juftice of peace, having been 
wounded, when employed in the cxercife of his 
office, by one James, a catholic madman, this enor- 
mity was aferibed to the popery, not to the phrenzy, 
of the affuffin ; and great alarms feized the nation 
and parliament'. An univerfal confpiracy of the 
papifts was fuppofed to have taken place; and every 
man, for fome days, imagined that he had a fword 
at his throat. Though fome perfons of family and 
diftin&ion were dill attached to the catholic fuper- 
ftition,* it is certain t'hat the numbers of that feet 
did not amount *to the fortieth part of the nation : 
And the frequent panics to which men, during this 
period, w'ere fo fubjedt on account of the catholics, 
were lefs the effects of fear, than of extreme rage 
and aver lion entertained againft them. 

* The queen-mother of France, having been forced 
into banifliment by fome cour&imrigues, had retired 
into England ; and expedted flicker, amidft her 
prefent diftrefles, in the dominions of her daughter 
, and fon-in-law. ‘But though ffic behaved in the 
mod inoffendve manner, die was infulted by the 
populace on account of her religion ; and was even 
threatened with worfe treatment. The earl of Hol- 
land, lieutenant of Middlelex, had ordered a hun- 
dred mufquetecrs to guard her; but finding that 
they had imbibed the fame prejudices with the reft 

a It is now known from the Clarendon papers, that the king had 
alfo an authonfed agent who icfuled at Tome. His name was brer* 
* and his chief bufinels vtas to negotiate with the pope concerning in- 

dulgences to the catholics, and to engage the carbolics, in return, to 
be good and loyal fubjeefcs. but this whole matter, though very in- 
nocent, wav. nxfdt can fully kept fecret. The king fays, that he be- 
lieved Kivt to be as much his as any papiit could be. bee p. 348. 354** 

* Kuftiworth, vol, v. p. 301. 

c Claut-ndon, vol.i. p. 249. Ruihwortb, vol. v. p. 57. 
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of their cquntrymen, and were unwillingly employed c ** a P. 
in fuch a fervice, lie laid the cafe before the houle . ' ‘ j 

of peersj for the king’s authority was now entirely ifi+o. 
annihilated. He repreiented ihc indignity of the 
action, that fo great a princcfs, mother to the king 
of France, and to the queens of Spain and Eng- 
land, fhould be affronted by the multitude. lie 
ub.'erved the indelible reproach which would fall 
rj)on the nation, if that unfortunate queen fhould 
! idler any violence from the mi ‘guided xcal of the 
people. He urged the facred rights of hofpitality 
due to every one, much more to a perfon in di- 
drefs, of fo high a rank, with whom the nation. 

..as fo nearly connected. The peers thought pro- 
per to communicate the ihatter to the commons, 
v.hofc authority over the people was abiblute. The 
commons agreed to the ncccflity of protecting the 
uueen-mothcr ; but at the fame time prayed, that 
Ihc might be defired to depart the kingdom : “ For 
“ the quieting thofe jealoulles in the “hearts' of his 
majeity’s well-affectod i’uhjeds, occafioned by 
“ inme’ill inftruments about that queen’s perfon, by 
“ the flowing of priefls and papiits to her houfe, 
and by the ufe and practice of thp idolatry of the 
“ mafs, and exercife of other fuperftitious fervices 
‘ of the Romifh church, to the great fcandal of 
“ true religion V* 

Chari, es, in the former part of his reign, *had 
endeavoured to overcome the intractable and en- 
croaching Tpirit of the commons, by a pcrfeverance 
•n his own ipeafures, by a /lately dignity of beha- 
viour, and by maintaining, at their utmofl: height, 
ttnd even perhaps ftrerehing beyond former prece- 
dent, the rights of his prerogative. Finding, by 
experience, how unfuccelsful thofe meafutes had 
proved, and obferving the low condiiiou to which 
he was now reduced, he refolved ro alter his whole 

Ruihworth^*)* v. p.2^7. 
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c j! ^ p * conduct 1 , and to regain the confidence of his people, 
- t — by piiablenefs, by conceffions, and by a total con- 
1640. formity to their iuclinadons and prejudices. , It may 
l’afely be averred, that this new extreme into which 
the king, for want of proper counfcl or fnppurt., 
was fallen, becam,. no Id's dangerous to the con hi- 
tution, and pernicious to public peace, than the 
other, in which he had fo long and fo unlortunately 
perfevered. 

Tonnage iitE pretentions with regard to tonnage and 
pounders. P ouni ^ a R c were revived, and with certain allurance 
6 of fuccds by the commons'. The levying of thefe. 
duties, as formerly without confent of parliament, 
and even incrcafmg t them at plealure, was inch an 
incongruity in a free conftvtulion, where the people, 
by their fundamental privileges, cannot be raxed 
but by their own confent, a,s coulu no longer be 
endured by thefe jealous patrons of liberty. In tie 
preamble therefore to the bill, by which the Com- 
mons granted’ thefe duties to the king, they, took ‘ 
care, in the (trongefl and mc^ft pofitive levin*, to ai- 
fert their own light of bellowing this gift, and to do 
veft the crpwn of all independent title of alUiming 
it* And that they might increafc, or rather filial K 
fix, the entire dependence and fubjection of ilu. 
king, they voted thefe duties only for two months, - 
and afterwards, from time to time, renewed then 
grants for very fhort periods f . Charles, in qj tier to 
fhow r that he entertained no intention ever again to 


r It appear:, not that the commons, though now entirely mattery 
oholiflied ihi* r.cw impofitions of James, agetinft which tht.y had tv. - 
Dieily io loudly complained: /V ceiiain proof that the rates of cui- 
toms, fettled hy that piince, weie in ( nuift infiances juft, and pru- 
poi tinned to the new pi ice of commodities. They teem tather to 
have been low. See Jomn. 10th Aug. 1625. 

* It was an inftmftion given by the houfe to the committee which 
framed one of theft; In I is, to take care that the rates upon exportation 
may he as light as puflible; and upon importation, as heavy as trade 
will bear ; a proof that the nature of commerce began now to be 
isnderitood. Journ. 1 June 1641. 
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{eparate himfelf from his parliament, parted this im- c H A..P* 
portant Hill without any fcruple or hefitation 8 . ■ LfV ‘ . 

Witji regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, ,6^o. 
lie made a little dirticulty. By an old ftatute, parted Tricn «“ a l 
timing the reign of Edwtyd III. it had been en- ' 
acted, that parliaments fhould be held once every 
year, or more frequently if neceflary : But as no 
provifion had been made in cafe of failure, and no 
precife method pointed out for execution ; this fta- 
tute had been confidcred merely as a 'general de- 
claration, and was difpenfed with at plealure. The 
defect was fupplied by thofe vigilant patriots who 
now a (Turned the reins of government. It was en- 
’■'tjd, that if the chancellor, y.lio was firft bound 
under fevere penalties, Ruled to ift'ue writs by the 
third of September in every third year, any twelve 
or more of the peers.Ihould be im powered to exert 
this authority : In default of the peers, that the 
flic-rills, mayors, bailiffs, &c. fhould fumrnon the 
voters : And in their default, that the voters them- 
fclves fhould meet apd proceed to the election of 
members, in the fame manner as if w r rits had been 
regularly iflued from the crown. Noy could the 
parliament, after it was aflembled, be adjourned, 
prorogued, or diflolved, without their own conlent, 
during the fpace of fifty days. By this bill, fome 
of the ncbleft and moft valuable prerogatives of the 
crown were retrenched ; but at the lame tirfte no- 
thing could be more neceflary than fuch a ftatute, 
for completing a regular plan of law and liberty. 

A great reluctance to aflemble parliaments muff be 
expelled in the king ; where thefe aflemblies, as of 
late, eftablilh it as a, maxitn to carry their ferutiny 
into 'every part of government. During long in- 
termiffions of parliament, grievances and abufes, as 
was found by recent experience, would naturally 
£reep in j and it vrould even become neceflary for 


% Clarendon^ vol. i. J>. 20S, 
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ch ap, the king and council to exert a great difer^tionary 
t ^ Llv ' , authority, and by acts of date to fupply, in every 
,647. emergence, the legiflative power, w’hofc meeting was 
fo uncertain and precarious. Charles, finding that 
nothing lei's would fatisfy*his parliament and people, 
at laft gave his affent to this bill, which produced fo 
grear an innovation in the conftitution h . Solemn 
thanks were prefented him by both houles. Great 
rejoicings were expreffed both in the city and 
throughout the nation. And* mighty pro feds ons 
were every where made of graliiude and mutual re- 
turns of fi’pply and confidence. This conccffion of 
the king, it mult be owned, was not entirely volun- 
tary : it was of a nature too important to be’ vo- 
luntary. The foie inference’which his partisans were 
entitled to draw from the fubmiflions fo frankly made 
to prefent neceflity, was, that he had certainly adopted 
a new plan of government, and for the future was. 
refolved, by every indulgence, to acquire the con- 
fidence and affections of his people. 

Charj.es thought, that what enneeflions were 
made to the public were of little confcquence, u no 
gratifications* were bellowed on individuals, who had 
acquired the direftjon of public counfeh and deter- 
minations. A change of minifters as well as of mea- 
i'urcs was therefore Tefolved on. In one day feveral 
new privy-counfcllors were fwom; the earls of 
Hertford, Bedford, Eflfex, Briftol ; the lord Kay, 
.j Saville, Kimbolton : Within a few days after was 
admitted the earl of Warwic *. -All thefe noblemen 
were of the popular party; and fome.of them 
afterwards, when matters were puthed to extremities 
by the commons, proved the <grcniell fupporf of 
monarchy. 

Juxon, bilhop of London, who had never de- 
ftred the treafurer’s ftaff, now earneftly folicited for 

b Clarendon, vol, i# p. 209. Whitlocke, p, 39. RuOivvoith* 
vol, v. p. i 8 <j, c Clarendon, vol, i. p.195. 
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have to refign it, and retire to the care of that tur- < 
Indent diocele committed to him. The king gave 
his coni'eftt ;• and it is remarkable, that duriug all 
die fevere inquiries carried on again it the conduQ: 
of miniffers and prelates, the*mild and prudent vir- 
tues of this man, who bore both theie invidious 
ch.iraclcrs, remained unmolelled \ It was intended 
that Bedford, a popular man of great authority, as 
•veil as wifdom and moderation, fhculd fuccced 
juxon: But that nobleYnan, unfortunately both for 
king and people, died about this very ti ne. By 
feme promotions, place was made for S\ John, 
who was created folicitor-general. Ilollis v\as to 
he made Jecrotary of Hate., in tile room of Winde- 
hank, who had fled : Pym, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of lord Cottington, who had 
refigned : Lord Say, ^nailer of the wards, in the 
room of the fame nobleman : The earl of Eilex, 
governor; and Ilambden, tutor to the, prince 
What retarded the execution of thefe projected 
cliangeg was, the difficulty of fatisfying all thofe 
who, from their activity and authority in parliament, 
had pretenfions for offices, and who Hill *had it in 
their power to embarrafs and diftrefs the public 
rneafures. Their aifociates too in popularity, whom 
the king intended to diftinguilh by his favour, were 
unwilling to undergo the reproach of having driven 
a leparate bargain, and of lacrificing to their own 
ambitious views, the caufc of the nation. And as 
they were fenfible that they muff owe their prefer- 
ment entirely to their weight and confideration in 
parliament, they were molt of them refolved ftill to 
adhere., to that aflembly, and both to promote its 
authority, and to prefer ve their own credit in it. 
On all occafions, they had no other advice to give 
the king, than to allow himfelf to be directed by 
his great council ; or in other words, to refign 
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chap, himfclf paffively to their guidance and government. 
^ LJV ‘ And Charles found, that, inftead of acquiring 
1640. friends by the honours and offices which lie Ihould 
bellow, he fhould only arm his enemies with more 
power to hurt him. 

The end on which the king was moft intent in 
changing minifters was, to fave the life of the earl 
of Si! afford, and to mollify, by thefe indulgences, 
the rage of hi;, moft furious profeculors. But fo 
high v as that nobleman’s reputation for experience 
and capacity, that all the new counfellors and in- 
tended miniiicrs plainly faw, that if he efcaped 
their vengeance, he mud return into favour and 
authority; and they„ regarded his death as the only 
fveurity which they could 'have, both for the eftar 
biiliunent cf their prefent power, and for fuceefs in 
their future enterprifes. His, impeachment, there- 
fore, was puffied on with the utmoft vigour ; and 
after long and fulemn preparations was brought to 
a final iffue. 4 , 

ftrniFord' Immediately after Straifprd was fequeftered 
trial. from parliament, and confined in the Tow'er, a, 
committee «of thirteen was chofen by the lower 
houfe, and entruljed with the office of preparing a 
charge againft him. Thefe, joined to a fmall com- 
mittee of lords, were veiled with authority to exa- 
mine all witnelfes, to call for every paper, and to 
ufe any means of lcrutiny, with regard to any. part 
of the earl’s behaviour and condud m , After fq 
general and unbounded an inquifition, exercifed by 
iuch powerful and implacable enemies, a man mull 
have been very cautious or very innocent, not to, 
afford, during the whole couirfe of his life, fome 
matter of accufation againft him. 

Tins committee, by direction from both houfes, 
took an oath of fecrecy ; a pradice very unufual a 
find which gave them the appearance of confpira- 

» Clarendon, i. p. 191. 
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tors, mere than minilters of juflice But the in- C h a p. 
tention of this ftrictnefs was, to render it more dif- 
ficult fdr t*he carl to elude their l’earch, or prepare 
for his juftification. 

Application was made to the king, that he 
would allow this committee to examine privy-coun- 
fellors with regard to opinions delivered at the 
board : A conceffion which Charles unwarily made, 
and which thenceforth banilhed all mutual confi- 
dence from the deliberations of council ; where 
every man is fuppofed to have entire freedom, with- 
out fear of future punilhmcnt or inquiry, of pro- 
pofing any expedient, quellioning any opinion, or 
lupporting any argument, 0 . * • 

Sir George Ralcliffe, the earl’s ■intimate friend 
and confident, wasaccufed of high tuv.i'.si, il-nt for 
from Ireland, and corV.tnitlcd to dole c a hotly. As 
:>« charge ever appeared cr was prtffecu'el againil 
him, ii is impofiibie to give a more chari table inter- 
pretation to this meafmv, than that the commons 
thereby intended to deprive Strafford, in his prefent 
diflrefs, of the aiiiflar.ee of his befi; ftiend, who was 
molt enabled, by bis tdtimory, to juftiiy the inno- 
cence of his patron’s conduct and ‘behaviour p . 

WtiKN intelligence arrived in Ireland of the plans 
laid for Strafford's ruin, the Irifli houfe of com- 
mons, though they had very lately bellowed ample 
praifes on his adminillration, entered into all the 
violent councils againft him, and prepared a repre- 
fentation of the miferable Hate into which, by bis 
milcondudj they fuppofed the kingdom to be fallen. 

They lent over a committee to London, to afliit in 
the psofecutiou of their unfortunate governor ; and 
by intimations from this committee, who entered 
into clofe confederacy with the popular leaders in 
England, was every mcafurc of the Irilh parlia- 


21 Whitlocke, p ^7. 
t idem, vul.i. p. 214* 
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CHAP- ment governed and directed. Impeachments, which 
v _ were never profecuted, were carried up* againft fir 

1640. Richard Bolton, the chancellor, fir Gerard Louther, 
chief jufticc, and Bramhall, bifhop of Derry \ 
This (i*p, which was. an exad counterpart to the 
proceedings in England. leived alfo the fame pur- 
pofes: It depiived the king of the minifters whom 
he moil milled ; il difcouraged and terrified all the 
other minilters ; and it prevented thofe perfons who 
were bell acquainted with Strafford’s counfels from 
giving evidence in his favour before the Englifh 
parliament. 

1641. Thk bilhops, being forbidden by the ancient ca- 
norgs to aflift in tiyals for life, and being unwilling, 
by any oppqfirion, to irritate the commons, who 
were already much prejudiced againft them, thought 
proper, of themfelvcs, to withdraw '1’he com- 
mons alfo voted, that the new-created peers ought 
to have no voice in this trial ; bccaufe the accula- 
tion being agreed to while they were commoners; 
their conical to it was implied with that of all the 
commons of England. Notwithflauding this deci- 
fion, wlttch was meant only to deprive Strafford if 
fa many friends, lord Seymour, and fome others. 
Hill continued to keep their feat ; nor was theft 
right to it any farther queftionttl s . 

To bellow the greater folcmnity on this import- 
aiit trial, fcaffolds were eroded in Weftminftcr-hall ; 
where both houfes fat, the one as acculer's, the 
other as judges. Bolides the chair of Hate, a dole 
gallery was prepared for the king and queen, who 
attended during the whole trial 

An accufation carried on, by the united effort of 
three kingdoms, againft one man, unprotected by 
power, unaffifled by counfel, dilcountenanced by 

1 Ruthworth, vol. v. p.114, r Clirendon, vol. i. P- 

‘ Idem, ibid. ' Whillocke, p. 40. Ruflnvorth, vol, 

p.41. May, p. 90. , 
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authority, was likely to provfe a very unequal con- chap. 
fell : 'V et luch were the capacity, genius, prefence . LI \* j. 
or mnjd, ilifplayed by this magnanimous iiatcfman, 1641. 
that, while argument and rcafon and law had any 
place, he obtained an undisputed victory. And he 
periShcd at luff, overwhelmed and Still unfubuued, 
by the open violence of his fierce and unrelenting 
aniagoniiis. 

The articles of impeachment againft Strafford Mar* 
arc twenty-eight in .number; and regard his con- 
dud as president of the council of York, as de- 
puty or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counsellor or 
commander in England. Rut though four months 
were employed by the managers in framing the ac- 
cufation, and all StraffoYd’s anfners were extempo- 
rary ; it appears from companion, not only that he 
was free from the crime of treafon, of which there 
is not the lead appeal ancc, but that his conduct, 
making allowance for human infirmities, expofed 
to |uch fevere Scrutiny, was innotent, and even 
laudable. , 

The powers of the northern council, while he 
was prefidcnt, had been extended by the king’s in- 
ftrudions beyond what formerly had been practised : 

But that court being at firft instituted by a Stretch 
of royal prerogative, it had been ufual for the prince 
to vary his infhudions ; and the Jargeft authority 
compiittcd to it was altogether as legal as tlfe molt 
moderate and moll limited. Nor was it rcafonable 
to conclude, that Stralford had ufed any art to 
procure tlioil* extenfive powers ; Since he never once 
fat as prelident, or exercifed one ad of jurisdiction, 
after he was inverted with the* authority lb much 
complained of". 

In the government of Ireland, his adminiftra- 
tion had been equally promotivc of his mailer’s in- 
torefts, and that of the fubjeds committed to his 


Ru (h worth* vol. 14.;. 
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chap. care. A large debt be had paid oft' : He. had left a 
Llv confiderable fum in the exchequer: The revenue, 
*641. which never before anfwered the charges of govern- 
ment, was now raifed to be equal to them w . A 
fmall ftanding army, formerly kept in no order, was 
augmented, and was governed by* exa£t difeiplinc • 
And a great force was there raifed and paid, for the 
fupport of the king’s authority againlt the Scottilb 
covenanters. 

Industry, and all the arts of peace, were intro- 
duced among that rude people : The lhipping oi 
the kingdom augmented a hundred fold * : The 
cultonis tripled upon the fame rates y : The exports 
douh'e in value to the imports : Manufactures, parti- 
cularly that of linen, introduced and ^promoted * * 
Agriculture, by means of the Englilh and Scottilb 
plantations, gradually advancing : The protellanr 
religion encouraged, without the pcrfecution .or 
difeontent of, the catholics. 

The fprings of authority he bad enforced without 
overtraining them. ljifcrdrionary ads of jurifdic- 
tion, indeed, he had often exerted, by holding 
courts-maVtiai, billeting foldiers, deciding cauld 
upon paper-petitions before the council, ilfuing pro- 
clamations, and punilhing their infradion. Bat 
diferetionary authority, during that age, was ufualltT 
exerdled even in England., In Ireland, it was flii* 
more requifite, among a rude people, not yet tho- 
roughly iubdued, averfc to the religion and manners 
of their conquerors, ready on all occafions to refaple 
into rebellion and diforder. While the managers 
of the commons demanded, every moment, that the 
deputy’s conduct fhould be examined by the, line oi 
rigid law and fevere principles ; he appealed (till 
the practice of all former deputies, and to the un- 
controllable neceffity of his iituation. 

* Rnfhworth, vol. iv. p. ixo* X47. Warwick, p. 115. 

* Nation, vol. ii. \u 45, m jr KuihwortU, vol. iv. p. i* 4 * 
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So great was his art of managing ele&ions and c HA P. 
balancing parties, that he had engaged the Iriffi ■ 
parliament to vote whatever was neceffary, both for 1C41. 
the payment of former debts, and for fupport of the 
new-levied army ; nor had, he ever been reduced to 
the illegal expedients pra&ifed in England, for the 
fupply of public neceffities. No imputation of ra- 
pacity could juftly lie again!! his adminiftration. 

Some inltances of imperious expreffions, and even 
adtions, may be met with. The c'hl’e of lord 
Mountnorris, of all thofe which were collected with 
fo much induftry, is the molt flagrant and the lealt 
exculable. 

It. had been reported at tfye table of lord chan- 
cellor Loftus, that Anndley, one of the deputy’s 
attendants,' in moving a ftool, had'forely hurt his 
mailer’s foot, who w«p> at that time aliiidted with the 
gout. Perhaps , faid Mountnorris, who was prefent 
at table, it was done in revenge of that public affront , 
which my lord deputy formerly put upon him : Bu r 

HE HAS A BROTHER, M^lIO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN 

such»a Revenge. This cafual, andfeemingly inno- 
cent, at Icaft ambiguous, expreffion, w^s reported 
to Strafford, who, on pretence that fuch a fug- 
geftion might prompt Anndley to ’avenge himlelf in 
• another manner, ordered Mountnorris, who was an 
offleer, to be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and 
feditiqp again!! his general. The court, which con- 
fifted of the chief officers of the army, found the 
crime to-be capital, and condemned that nobleman 
to-lofe his head *. 

In vain did Strafford plead, in his own defence, 
again!! this article of impeachment, that the fentence 
of Mfluntnorris was the deed, and that too unani- 
mous, of the court, not the act of the deputy ; that 
he fpake not to a member of the court, nor voted in 
the caufe, but fat uncovered as a party, and then 


a Ruih worth, vql. iv. p.^87. 
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immediately withdrew, to leave them to their free- 
dom 5 that, fenfible of the iniquity of the Sentence, 
he procured his majefty’s free pardon to jMount- 
norris ; and that he did not even keep that noble- 
man a moment in fufpencc with regard to his fate, 
but inftantly told him, that he himielf would fooner 
lofe his right hand than execute fuch a fentence, nor 
was his lordfhip’s life in any danger. In vain did 
Strafford’s friends add, as a further apology, that 
Mountnorris was a man of an infamous chara&er, 
who paid court, by the loweft adulation, to all de- 
puties, while prefent ; and blackened their charac- . 
ter, by the vileft calumnies, when recalled: And 
that Strafford, expecting like treatment, had- ufed 
this expedient for no other* 'purpofe than to fubdue 
the petulant fpirit of the man. Thefe excufes alle- 
viate the guilt ; but there flill remains enough to 
prove, that the mind of the deputy, though great 
and firm, had been not a little debauched by life 
riot of abfolute power and uncontrolled authority. 

Wkkn Strafford was called- over to England, he 
found every thing falling into fuch confufion, by the 
open rebellion of the Scots, and the fecret dilcon- 
tents of the EngJ.ilh, that, if he had counfelled or 
executed any violent meafure, he might perhaps 
have been able to apologife for his conduft, from - 
the great law of neceflity, which admits not, while 
the neceffity is extreme, of any fcruple, ceremony, 
or delay b . But in fact, no illegal advice or aftion 
was proved againft him ; and the tfrhole amount of 
his guilt, during this period, was fome peevifh, or 
at molt, imperious expreffions, which, amidft fuch 
defperate extremities, and during a bad ftate of 
health, had unhappily fallen from him. 

If Strafford’s apology was, in the main, fo fa- 
tisfattory when he pleaded to each particular article 
of the charge, his victory was flill more decifive 

► Kuflwoub, md.iv, p. 559. 
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When he^ brought the whole together, and repelled c H A p - 
the imputation of treafon; the crime which the . ' a 

commons would infer from the full view of his con- 1641. 
duel and behaviour. Of all fpecies of guilt, the 
law of England had, with the moft fcrupulous ex* 
a&nefs, defined that of treafon; becaufe on that 
fide it was found molt neceflary to protect the fub- 
je£l againft the violence of the king and of his mini- 
fters. In the famous ftatute of Edward III. all the 
kinds of treafon are .enumerated, and every other 
crime, befides fuch as are there exprefsly mentioned, 
is carefully excluded from that appellation. But 
with regard to this guilt, An endeavour to fubvert 
the fundamental laws , the ftatute.of treafons is totally 
iilent : And arbitrarily to*introduce it into the fatal 
catalogue, is itfelf a fubverfion of all law; and, 
under colour of defending liberty, reverfes a ftatute 
the belt calculated for the fecurity of liberty that 
had ever been enabled by an Englilh parlia- 
ment. 

As this fpecies of treafon, difeovered by the com- 
mons,* is entirely new and unknown to the laws ; 
fo is the fpecies of proof by which they pretend to 
fix that guilt upon the prifoner. . They have in- 
vented a kind of accumulative or conjlruflive evi- 
dence, by which many actions, either totally inno- 
cent in themfelves, or criminal in a much inferior 
degree, fhall, when united, amount to treafonj and 
lubjeift the perfon to the higheft penalties inflifted 
by the law. A hafty and unguarded word, a rafli 
and paflionate aftion, aflifted by the malevolent 
fancy of the* accufer, and tortured by doubtful con- 
ftrudions, is tranfmutgd into the deepeft guilt ; and 
the livfcs and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer 
presetted by juftice, are fubje&ed to arbitrary will 
and pleafure. 

“ Where has this fpecies of guilt lain fo long 
“ concealed?” faid Strafford in conclufion: “ Where 
. ** has this fire been fo Jpng buried, during fo many 
. D d 2 “ centuries, 
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c.hap. « centuries, that no finoke {hould appear till it 
L “ burll out at once, to confume me and my chil- 
is^. ‘ dren ? Better it were to live under no fyw at all, 
“ and, by the maxims of cautious prudence, to 
“ conform ourfelves, Uie beft we can, to the arbi- 
“ trary will of a mailer ; than fancy we *have a law 
“ on which we can rely, and find at lad, that this 
“ law lhall inflict a punilhment precedent to the 
“ promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of 
“ till the very moment of thg profecution. If I fail 
“ on the Thames, and fplit my veffel on an anchor ; 
“ in cafe there be no buoy to give warning, the 
“ party (hall pay me damages : But, if the anchor 
be marked out, then is the (triking on it .at my 
“ own peril. Where rs the mark fet upon this 
“ crime ? Where the token by which 1 (hould dif- 
“ cover it ? It has lain concealed, under watef ; 
“ and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
11 could fave me from the deitru&ion with which I 
“ am at prefmt threatened. , 

“ It is now full two hundred and forty years 
“ face treafons were defined; and fo long- has it 
“ Wen fipce any man was touched to this extent, 
“ upon this crime, before myl’elf. We have lived, 
41 my lords, happily to ourfelves at home : We 
“ have lived glorioufiy abroad to the world : Let 
tc us be content with what our fathers have left us : 
“ L‘et not our ambition carry us to be more learned 
“ than they were, in thefe killing and deftru&ive 
“ arts. Great wifdom it will be in your lordfhips, 
“ and juft providence, for yourfelves, for your 
“ pofterities, for the whole kingdom, to caft from 
“ you, into the fire, thefe bloody and myfterious 
*• volumes of arbitrary and conftrudlive trealons, as 
“ the primitive chriftians did their books of cu- 
“ rious arts, and betake yourfelves to the plain let* 
“ ter of the ftatute, which tells you where the crime 
“ is, and points out to yon the path by which you 
“ may avoid it. ‘ 


« Let 
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** Let us not, to our own deftruction, ' awake c A F. 
“ thofe fleeping lions, by rattling up a company of ■ 

“ old records, which have lain lor fo many ages, by 1(41. 

“ the wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my 
“ afflictions, add not this,, my lords, the moll fe- 
“ vere of any ; that T, for my other fins, not for 
“ my treafons, be the means of introducing a pre- 
“ cedent fo pernicious to the laws and liberties of 
“ my native country. , 

“ However, thefe gentlemen at the bar fay they 
“ fpeak for the commonwealth ; and they believe 
“ fo: Yet, under favour, it is 1 who, in this part i- 
“ culty, fpeak for the commonwealth. Precedents, 

“ like thofe which are endeavoured to be ellablilhcd 
"■ againft me, muft draw along fuch inconveniencies 
“ and miferies, that, jn a few years, the kingdom 
“ will be in the condition exprefled in a llatute of 
“ 1 lenry IV.*; and no man fhall know by what rule 
“ to govern his words and actions. 

“ Impose not, my 1yds, difficulties mfurmount- 
u able upon minilters of (late, nor difable them from 
“ lerving with checrfulnefs their king and# country. 

‘‘ If you examine them, and under, fuch fevere pe- 
“ nalties, by every grain, by every little weight, 

“'the ferutiny will be intolerable. The public af- 
“ lairs of the kingdom mult be left walte ; and no 
“ wife man, who has any honour or fortune to lofe, 

“ wift ever engage himl’elf in fuch dreadful, fuch 
“ unknown perils. 

“ My lords, 1 have’ now troubled your lordlhips 
“ a great dial longer than 1 Ihould have done. 

“ Were it not for th# interelt of thefe pledges, 

“ which a faint in heaven left me, 1 Ihould be 
“ loth” — Here he pointed to his children, and 
his weeping Hopped him — “ What I forfeit for mv- 
“ felf, it is nothing: But, 1 confefs, that my in- 
“ diferetion Ihould forfeit for them, it wounds me 
“ very' deeply. You wilj b® plealed to pardon my 
D d “ infirmity i 
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chap. « infirmity: Something I fhould have firid ; but 
L Llv * . “ I fee I lhall not be able, and therefore I fhall 
164.1. “ leave it. 

“ And now, my lords, I thank God, I have 
been, by his blefling, fufticienily in/tructed in 
“ the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, 
“ compared to the importance of our eternal dura- 
“ tion. And fo, my lords, even fo, with all hu- 
“ mility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I fubmit, 
<s clearly and freely, to your judgments : And 
** whether that righteous doom fhall be to life 
“ or death, I fhall repofe myfejf, full of gratitude 
“ and confidence, r in the arms of the great Au- 
f( thor of my exigence c f* 

Certainly, fays Whitlocke d , with his ufual 
candour, never any man adej fuch a pari , on fuch a 
theatre , with more wifdom , conjiancy , and eloquence , 
with greater reafon , judgment , and' temper , and 
with a better grace in all his words and actions, 
than did this great and excellent perfon ; and he 
tnoved the hearts of all his auditors, fome few ex- 
cepted, to*' remorfe and pity. It is remarkable, that 
the hiflorian, who expreffes himfelf in thefe terms, 
was himfelf chairman of that committee which con- 
duced the impeachment againft this unfortunate 
ftatefman. The accufation and defence lafted eighteen 
days. The managers divided the feveral^ article,; 
among them, and attacked the prifoner with all 
the weight of authority, with all the vehemence of 
rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. 
Strafford was obliged to fpcak with deference and 
referve towards his moft inveterate enemies, the 
commons, the Scottifh nation, and the Ifilh par- 
liament. He took only a very fhort time, on 
each article, to recollect himfelf: Yet he alone, 
without affiftance, mixing modefly and humility 
nyith firmnefs and vigour, made fuch a defence, 

Rufb^orth, voj. iv/p. 659, &c., d 
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that the commons faw it impoffible, by a legal profe- chap. 
cution, ever to obtain a fentence againft him. . LIV, ^ f 

But the death of Strafford was too important a 164*. 
broke of party to be left unattempted by any ex- 
pedient, however extraordinary. Befides the great 
genius and authority of that minifter, he had threat- 
ened fome of the popular leaders with an impeach- 
ment ; and, had he not, himfelf, been fuddenly pre- 
vented by the impeachment of the cr. Ninons, he 
hid, that very day, it" was thought, charged Pym, • 
Hambden, and others, with treafon, for having 
invited the Scots to invade England. A bill of at- 
tainder was therefore brought into the lower houfe 
rvi mediately after tini filing thefe pleadings and 
ireparatory to it, a new proof of the earl’s guilt 
v as produced, in order to remove fuch fcruples as 
might be entertained with regard to a method of 
proceeding fo unufnal and irregular. 

Sir Henry Vane, fccretary, had taken fome notes 
of a debate in council^ after the difiblution of the 
laft parliament ; and being at a diftance, he had 
lent the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to 
his fon, fir Henry, in order to fearch for fome 
papers, which were neceffary for completing a mar- 
mgc-fettlement. Young Vane, falling upon this 
paper of notes, deemed the matter of the utmoft 
importance ; and immediately communicated ft to 
Pym, -who now produced the paper before the 
houfe of commons. The queftion before the coun- 
cil was : Ojfenftve or dcfcnjvtic war with the Scots. 

The king propofes this difficulty, “ But how can 
“ I undertake offenfive war, if I have no more 
“ money ?” The anfwer aferibed to Strafford was 
in thefe words : “ Borrow of the city a hundred 
“ thioufand pounds : Go on vigoroufly to levy 
“ fhip-money. Your majefty having tried the ar- 
“ fections of your people, you are abfolved and 
“ loofe from all rules of gqvernnfent, and may do 
. D*d4 “ what 
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chap. ** ■what power will admit. Your majefty, having 
LIV “ tried all ways, fhall be acquitted before God and 
1641. “ man. And you have an army in Ireland, which 

“ you may employ to reduce this kingdom to obe- 
“ dicnce : For I am confident the Scots cannot 
“ hold out five months.” There followed fome 
counfels of Laud and Cottington, equally violent, 
with regard to the king’s being abfolved from all 
rules of government *. 

This paper, with all the circum fiances of its dis- 
covery and communication,, was pretended to be 
equivalent to two witneffcs, and to be an unanfwer- 
able proof of thofe pernicious counfels of Strafford, 
which tended to the' fubv^rfion of the laws arid con- 
ftitution. It vras replied by Strafford and his friends. 
That old Vane was his molt inveterate and declared 
enemy ; and if the fecretary'himfelf, as was by far 
moft probable, had willingly delivered to his fun 
• this paper of. notes, to be communicated to Pym, 
this implk d fuch a breach of oaths and of tvuft as 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit : That 
the fecretary’s depofition was at firft exceedingly 
dubious : * Upon two examinations, he could not 
remember any fuch words : F.ven the third time, 
his tetlimony was not pofitive, but imported only 
that Strafford had fpoken fuch or fuch-like words': 
And words may be very like in found, and differ 
much in fenfe ; nor ought the lives of men tcf depend 
upon grammatical criticifms of any exprefiions, 
much lefs of thofe w'hich had been delivered by the 
fpeaker without premeditation, and committed by 
the hearer for any time, however fiiort, to the un- 
certain record of memory.' 1 That, in the.prefcnt 
cafe, changing This kingdom into That kingdom , a 
very flight alteration ! the earl’s difeourfe could re- 
gard nothing but Scotland, and implies no advice 


,< e Clarendon, voJ. i. ji. aaj. a*9, *30, &c. 
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unworthy of an Englifh councilor. That even re- c H A‘P. 
taming the expreffion, This kingdom , the words may . I-IV ‘ j 
fairly ba usnderftood of Scotland, which alone was 1641. 
the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which 
alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be re- 
duced to obedience. That it could be proved, as 
well by the evidence of all the king’s minifters, as 
by the known difpofition of the forces, that the in- 
tention never was to land the Irifh army in England, 
but in Scotland. That of fix other counfellors pre- 
sent, Laud and Windebank could give no evidence ; 
Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Jux- 
on, could recoiled no fuch expreffion; and the 
adviefc was too remarkable to* be eafily forgotten. 

That it was, nowife probable fuch a defperate counfel 
would be openly delivered at the board, and before 
Northumberland, a perfon of that high rank, and 
whofe attachments to the court were fo much weaker 
than his connexions with the country.. That though 
Northumberland, and he alone, had recolledted 
fome fuch expreffion * that Of being abfolved from 
rules *of government, yet in luch defperate extre- 
mities as thofe into which the king anfi kingdom 
were then fallen, a maxim of that- nature, allowing 
jt to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended 
‘upon principles the molt favourable to law and 
liberty. And that nothing could be more iniqui- 
tous* -than to extract an accufation of treafon from 
an ‘opinion Amply propofed at the council-table, 
where all freedom of debate ought to be permitted, 
and where.it was not unufual for the members, 
in order to draw forth the fentiments of others, to 
prppo/e counfels very remote from their own fecret , 
advice and judgment r . 

The evidence of fecretary Vane, though expofed Ritt of 
to fuch unfurmountable objections, was the real atu,nd * n 
caufe of Strafford’s unhappy fate ; and made the 
bill of attainder pafs the commons with no greater 

f Rufhwoflli, vol. iv. p. j6o. 
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C Liv P 0 PP°^^ 0n t ^ lan that °f fifty-nine diffenting votes. 

^ - ‘ ■ But there remained two other branches of the legif. 

1641. lature, the king and the lords, whole afloat was 
requifite ; and thefe, if left to their free judgment, 
it was eafily forefeen, wbuld reject the bill without 
fcruple or deliberation. To overcome this 'difficulty, 
the popular leaders employed expedients, for which 
they were beholden partly to their own indultry, 
partly to thr iniii' retion of their adverfuries. 

Next Sunday after the bill •paff , <! the commons, 
the puritanical pulpits refounded with declamations 
concerning the neccfiity of executing juflice upon 
great delinquents R . The populace took the alarm. 
About, fix thoulhnd 'men, c armed with fwonJs and 
cudgels, flocked from the city, and furryumied the 
houfes of parliament h . The names ol the fifty-nine 
commoners who had voted agffinft the bill ol attain- 
der were polted up under the title of Slraffordians., 
and betrayers qf their country . Thefe were ex poled 
to all the infults of the ungovernable multitude. 
When any of the lords paflifd, the cry for Jujiice 
again!!: Strafford refounded in their ears : Ancf fuch 
as were fufpe&cd of friendftiip to that obnoxious 
minilter, were fine to meet with menaces, not un- 
accompanied with fymptems of the molt defperatc^ 
refolutions in the furious populace '. 

Complaints in the houfe of commons being 
made againlt thefe violences as the moflt flagrant 
breach of privilege, the ruling members, by tKcir 
affected coolncfs and indifference, Ihoived plainly 
that the popular tumults were not difagreeable to 
them k . But a new difeovery, made about this time, 

. ferved to throw every thing into ltill greater flame 
and combultion. 

Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, O’Neale, 
Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, Afliburnham, partly at- 


* Whitlockc, p. 4*3. , h Idem, ibid. , 

4 Claiendon, vol.i. p 232.253. • Ru^fkwoith, vol.v. p.248. 
k Whitlockc, lit lupra. , 
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tached to the court, partly difgufted with the par- CHAP, 
liament, had formed a plan of engaging into the . LIV '^ 
king’s ffenrice the Englifh army, whom they ob- j6+i. 
fcrved to be difpleafed at fome marks of preference 
given by the commons to the Scots. For this pur- 
pofe they entered into an affociation, took an oath 
of fecrefy, and kept a dole correfpondcrce with 
fome of the lung’s lervants. The form of a petition 
to the king and parliament was concerted ; and it 
was intended to get’this petition fuWcribcd by the 
army. The petitioners there reprefcnl the great 
and unexampled conccflions made by the king for 
the fecurity of public peace and liberty ; the endlefs 
demands of certain infaliable ind turbulent Spirits, 
whom nothing lels will content than a total fubver- 
fion of the ancient conhitution; the frequent tumults 
which thele fadious ’malcontents hail excited, and 
which endangered the liberty of parliament. To 
prevent thefe rnifehiefs, the army offered to come 
up and guard that alfembly. “ So {hall the nation,” 
as they exprefs themfPlves in the conclufion, “ not 
“ only be vindicated from preceding innovations, 

<c but be fecured from the future, which are 
“ threatened, and which are likely to produce more 

dangerous . effeds than the former 1 .” The 
draught of this petition being conveyed to the king,\ 
he was prevailed on, fomewhat imprudently, to 
couaferfign it himfelf, as a mark of his approbation. 

But, as feveral difficulties occurred, the projed was 
laid afide two months before any public difeovery 
was made of it. 

It was Goring who betrayed the fecret to the po- 
pular* leaders. The*alarm may eafily be imagined • 
which this intelligence conveyed. - Petitions from 
the military to the civil power are always looked 
on as difguifed, or rather undifguifed commands ; 
and are or a nature widely different from petitions 

* Clarendon, vol. p. *47. Whitloeke, p. 43. 
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CHAP, prefented by any other rank of men. Pym opened 
LIV ' the matter in the houfe m . On the firft intimation 
1641. of a diicovery, Piercy concealed himfelf; ahd Jer- 
myn withdrew beyond lea. This faither confirmed 
the fufpicion of a dangerous confr ; ' - icy. Goring 
delivered his evidence before the noufe : Piercy 
wrote a letter to his brother Northumberland, con- 
felling mr.ft of the particulars ". Both their tefti- 
monies a^rce with regard to the oach of fecrefv ; 
and as this circuinitance had bt*en denied by Pollard, 
Alhburnham, and Wilmot. in all their examinations, 
it was regarded as a new ( roof of fome defperatc 
refolutions which had been taken. 

To convey more quickly the terror and indigna- 
tion at this plot, the commons voted, that a pro- 
teftation Ihould be ftgned by all the members. It 
was fent up to the lords, and figned by all of them, 
except Southampton' and Robarts. Orders were 
given by the commons alone, without other autho- 
rity, that it Ihould be fubferibed by the whole nation. 
The protellation was in itfelf*very inofl'enfive. # even 
infignificant ; and contained nothing but general 
declarations, that the fubferibers would defend their 
religion and liberties But it tended to increafe 
the popular panic, and intimated, what was more-*; 
cxprcfsly declared in the preamble, that thefe 
blefiings were now expofed to the ut 1110 ft peril. 

Ai.arms were every day given of new coitfpira- 
cies p : In Lancalhire, great multitudes of papifts 
were aflembling : Secret meetings were held by 
them in caves and under-ground in Surrey : They 
had entered into a plot to blow up the river with 
gun-powder, in order to drown the city q : Provi- 
sions .of aims were making beyond fea : Sometimes 
France, fometimes Denmark, was forming defigns 


roRufhvvoiih, vol.v. p. 140. n Idem, ibid# p. *55* 

• Oaiendtm, vol.i. p. 1 . 5 %, JUifh. vol. v. p. 241. Warwick, 
p. 180. P Dug'dulc, p. 69* Franklyn, p.901. 
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againft tjic kingdom : And the populace, who are c h a. p. 
always terrified with prefent, and en aged with dif- L1V ' 
i:mt daijgejs, were ftill farther animated in their de- 1641. 
inands of juftice againft the unfortunate Strafford. 

The king came to the* houfe of lords : And 
though he expreffed his refolution, for which he 
offered them any fecurity, never again to employ 
Strafford in any branch of public bufinefs, he pro- 
feffed himfelf totally diffatisfied with regard to the 
circumftance of treaf®n, and on that account de- 
clared his difficulty in giving his affent to the bill of 
attainder The commons took fire, and voted it 
a breach of privilege for the king to take notice 
of any bill depending before the houfes. Charles 
did not perceive that his attachment to Strafford 
was the chief motive for the bill ; and that the 
greater proofs he gavo of anxious concern for this 
ininilter, the more inevitable did he render his de- 
ftruefion. t 

Abvut eighty peers had conflantly attended 
Strafford’s trial; but inch apprehenfions were enter- 
tained <sn account of the popular tumults, that only 
forty-five were prefent when the bill of attainder was 
brought into the houfe. Y et of thde, nineteen had 
the courage to vote againft it s . A certain proof 
tliat if entire freedom had been allowed, the bill 
had been rejected by a great majority. 

In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, 
the folicitor-general, advanced two topics, well-fuit- 
cd to the fury of the times ; that though the tefti- 
mony againft Strafford were not clear, yet, in this 
way of bill, private fatisfattion to each man's con- 
fidence was fufficient, even fhould no evidence at all 
be produced ; and that the earl had no title to 
plead law, becaufe he had broken the law. It is 
true, added he, wc give law to hares and deer ; for 
they are beafts of chafe. But it was never accounted 

r Kufiiwojth, vol. v* p. 239. ^ s Whitlocke, p, 43* 
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CHAP, either cruel or unfair to deftroy foxes of wolves 
. L1V ‘ ■ wherever they can be found, for they arc beafts of 
*64!. prey'. . „ 

After popular violence had prevailed over the 
lords, the fame battery was next applied to force the 
king’s afl'ent. The populace flocked about White- 
hall, and accompanied their demand of juftice with 
the loudelt clamours and moll open menaces. Ru- 
mours of oonfpiracics againfl the parliament were 
anew fpread abroad : invafions and infurrettions 
talked of: And the whole nation was raifed into 
fuch a ferment as threatened fome great and immi- 
nent convullion. On whichever fide the king caft 
his eyes, he faw no refource or fecurity. All his 
fervanls, conluliing their own fafety, rather than 
their mailer’s honour, declined interpofmg with 
their advice between him and hig parliament. The 
queen, terrified with the appearance of fo mighty a 
danger, and bearing formerly no good-will to' Straf- 
ford, was in tears, and prefled him to fatiafy his' 
people in this demand, which, it was hoped, would 
finally content them. Juxon alone, whole Courage 
was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured to 
advife him, if in his conference he did not approve 
of the bill, by no means to afl'ent to it 

Strafford, hearing of Charles’s irrefolution and 
anxiety, took a very extraordinary ftep : He wrote 
a letter, in which he intreated the king, for the fake 
of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, 
however innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous 
people by granting them the requeft for which they 
were fo importunate w . “ In this,” added he, “ my 
M confent will more acquit you to God than all the 
“ world can do befides. To a willing man there 
“ is no injuFy. And as, by God’s grace, I forgive 
“ all the world with a calmnefs and meeknefs, of 

* voi. i. i . 

u II s i p. is 7**’ Warwick, p. 160. 

* CL;u*tU>n # Yohi. p, »s8,f lluflu voKlr* p. *51. 
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“ infinity contentment to my diflodging foul; fo, CHAP. 

“ Sir,, to you I can refign the life of this world . LIV ' j 
“ with # all. imaginable cheerfulnefs, in the juft 
“ acknowledgment of your exceeding favours.” 

Perhaps Strafford hoped that this unuiual inftance 
of generoftty would engage the king (till more lire-” 
nuoufly to proteft him : Perhaps he gave his life 
ior loll ; and finding himfelf in the hands of his 
enemies, and obferving that Balfour, the, lieutenant 
of the Tower, was devoted to tin' popular party \ he 
Tibfolutely defpaired of ever cfcaping the multiplied 
dangers with which he was every way environed. 

We might aferibe this flop to a noble effort of dif- 
intereftednefs, not unworthy the great ,;d:\d of 
.'•rrafford, if the meafure which he advifed had not 
hern, in the* event, as pernicious to his matter as it 
waTs immediately fatal t® himfelf y . 

After the moll violent anxiety and doubt, Charles 
; t latt granted a commiffxon to four poblemen to 
hve the royal affent, in his name, to the bill : 

Flattering himfelf, probably, in this extremity of 
diftrefs,* that, as neither his will confented to the 
<!eed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, 
he was the more free from all the* guilt which at- 
tended it. Thcfe commiffioners he empowered, at |§jf 

the fame time, to give Ids affent to the bill which 
tendered the parliament perpetual. 

The commons, from policy, rather than necef- 
hfy, had embraced the expedient of paying the two 
armies by borrowing money from the city ; and thefe 
loans they had repaid afterwards by taxes levied 
"pon the people. The citizens, either of themfclves 
or by fuggeftion, begarf to ftart difficulties with re- 
gard to a farther loan which was demanded. We 
••'ake no fcruple of trufting the parliament, faid 
they, were we certain that the parliament were to 
' Continue till our repayment. But, in the prefent 

* Whitlocke, p. 44. Ffanklyn, p. 89$* 

y Set note [ AAJ at tie end of the volume. 
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CHAP, precarious iituation of affairs, what fecurtfy can be 
^ l V ‘ given us for our money ? In pretence of obviating 
*641. this objection, a bill was fuddenly brought, into the 
houfe, and paffed with great unanimity and rapidity, 
that the parliament flibuld not be diffolvcd, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own confent. 
It was hurried in like manner through the houfe of 
peers, and was inftantly carried to the king for his 
affent. Charles, in the agony of grief, fhame, and 
remorfc, for Strafford’s doom, perceived not that 
this other bill was of dill more fatal confequence to 
his authority, and rendered the power of his ene- 
mies perpetual, as it was already uncontrollable z . 
In crnnparifon of the bilj of attainder, by which he 
deemed himfelf an accomplice in his friend’s mur- 
der, this conceffion made no figure in his eyes a : 
A circumltance which, if ir leffen our idea of his 
refolution or penetration, feives to prove the inte- 
grity of his heart and the goodnefs of his difpofition. 
It is, indeed certain, . that drong compun&ioiufor hh 
confent to Straiibrd’s execution attended this un- 
fortunate prince during the remainder of his life ; 
and even at his own fatal end, the memory of thh 
guilt, with greaft forrow and remorfc, recurred upon 
him. All men were fo fenfible of the extreme vio- 
lence which was done him, that he fuffered the lefs 
both in chara&er and filtered from this unhappy 
meafure j and though he abandoned his belt friend, 
yet was he ftill able to preferve, in fome degree, the 
attachment of all his adherents. 

Secretary C’.arleton was fent by the king to in- 
form Strafford of the final refolution which neceflity 
had extorted from him. The earl feemed lurprifed, 
and darting up, exclaimed, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, Put not your truji in princes , nor in the fons of 
men : For in them there ■ is no falvation b . He was 

* Clarendon, vo!, » p. i 6 r a Rufluvoitbj vol. v. p. *64* 

» See note | HK] at the end ot the volume. 

b Wliitiockc, p. 44. • 
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foon able, however, to collect his courage ; and he c ** £- p * 
prepared himfelf to fuffer the fatal fentence. Only . . 

three days’ interval was allowed him. The king, 164*. 
who mftdd a new effort in his behalf, and fent, by 
the hands of the young priijce, a letter addreffed to 
the peers,, in which he intreated them to confer with 
the commons about a mitigation of Strafford’s 
fentence, and begged at leaft for fome delay, was 
refufcd in both requefts c . 

Strafford, in palling from his ap*artment to Execution 
Tower-hill,, where the fcaffold was ereCted, flopped * » 
under Laud’s windows, with whom he had long 
lived in intimate friendship ; and intreated the affifb* 
ance of his prayers, in thofe a\yful moments which 
were approaching £ The aged primate diffolved in 
tears; and having pronounced, with d broken voicei 
a. tender bluffing on his departing friend, funk into 
the arms of his attendants d . Strafford, ftill fupe- 
rior to his fate, moved on with an elated counte- 
. nance, and with an air even of greater dignity than 
what ufually attended him. He wanted that confo- 
lation^which commonly fupports thofe who perifh 
by the ftroke of injullice and oppreffion,: He was 
not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate 
compaffion of the fpectators. Yet* his mind, ere£t 
‘ r.nd undaunted, found refources within itfelf, and 
maintained its unbroken refolution, amidft the ter- 
rors of death, and the triumphant exultations df his 
mifguxSed enemies. His difeourfe on the fcaffold 
was full of decency and courage. “ He feared,” 
he faid, “ that the omen was bad for the intended 
“ reformation of the ftate, that it commenced with 
tc the flicdding of innocent blood.” Having bid 
a laft adieu to his brotner and friends who attended 
him, and having fent a blelling to his nearer 
relations who were abfent ; “ And now,” faid he, 

“ I have nigh done! One ftroke will make my wile a 

c Rufli. vol* v. p. a d NaJ&n* vol. »i. p. 198. 
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C Liv P tC w ^ ow » *ny dear children fatherlefs, deprive my 
t J r — “ poor fervants of their indulgent mailer, slnd fepa- 
“ rate me from my affectionate brother and all my 
“ friends ! But let God be to you and tfteili all in 
“ all !” Going to difrobe, and prepare himfelf for 
the block, “ I thank God,” faid he, “ that I ain 
“ nowife afraid of death, nor am daunted with any 
“ terrors ; but do as cheerfully lay down my head at 
“ this titne, as ever 1 did when going to repofe 1” 
With one blow was a period put to his life by the 
• executioner c . 

Thus perifhed, in the 49th year of his age, the 
earl of Strafford, one of the molt eminent perfon- 
ages that has appeared in England. Though his 
death" was loudly demanded as a fatisfatlion to juf- 
tice, and an Atonement for the many violations of 
the conftitution ; it may lafely be affirmed, that 
the fentence by which he fell, was an enormity 
’ greater than the worft of thofe which his implacable 
enemies profecuted with fo much cruel induftry. . 
The people in their rage had totally miftakdn the 
proper object of their refentincnt. All the neceffi- 
fies, or, more properly fpeaking, the difficulties by 
which the king had been induced to ufe violent 
expedients for railing fupply, were the xelult of 
meafures previous to Strafford’s favour; and if they' 
arofe from ill conduct, he at leaft was entirely inno- 
cent*. Even thofe violent expedients themfelves, 
which occalioned the complaint that the conltitution 
was fubverted, had been, all of them, conducted, fo 
far as appeared, without his counfel or affiftance. 
And whatever his private advice might be f , this 
falutary maxim he failed not, often and publicly, 
to inculcate in the king’s prefence, that, if any in- 
evitable neceflity ever obliged the fovereign to vio- 

c Riifhworth, vc»L v, p. a 67, 

* That Stniffqjti was fecictly no enemy to .arbitrary courifWs, appeal ft 
from liuju of his k-tteis and dispatches, particularly voi. u. p. 60. 
%vbcie be ictios to 'with "that a (landing army were citabliftied. 
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late the laws, tills licence ought to be pra&ifed with c k. 
extreme referve, and, as foon as poflible, a juft . - _* j 
atoneipeijt be made to the conftitution, for any in- 164*. 
jury which it might fuftain, from fuch dangerous 
precedents *. The firft parliament after the reftora- 
tion reverfed the bill of attainder ; and even a few 
weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parlia- 
ment remitted to his children the more fevere con- 
fequcnces of his fentence : As if conffious of the 
violence with which the prolccution had been con- 
duced. 

In vain did Charles expeft, as a return for fo 
many inftances of unbounded compliance, that the 
parliament would at laft {how him fome indulgence, 
and would cordially fall into that, unanimity, to 
which, at ’the expence of his own power, and of 
his friend’s life, he fo earnefUy courted them. All 
his concefiions were poifoned by their fufpicion of 
his want of cordiality; and the fuppofed attempt 
to engage the army againft them ferved with many 
as a confirmation of this jealoufy. It was natural 
for the king to leek fome refource, while ail the 
world feemed to defert him, or combine againft 
him ; and this probably was the usmefl of that em- 
bryo-feheme which was formed with regard to the 
army. But the popular leaders ftill infilled, that a 
defperate plot was laid to bring up the forces imme- 
diately and offer violence to the parliament : A 
defign of which Picrcy’s evidence acquits tiie king, 
and which the near neighbourhood of the Scottifh 
army feems to render absolutely impracticable h . 


* Rufh worth, vol. iv. p. $6}, 568, 569, 570. 
h The*piojtfl of bringing up the army to London, according to 
Piercy, was piopoiVd 10 the king $ but he rejected it as foolilh : Be- 
canfe the Scots, who weie in arms, ami lying in their ntighbouihood, 
mult be at London as foon as the Rtiglilh arm\. This realon is fo 
folid and convincing, that it ieftvts no room to doubt of the veracity 
of Piercy*s evidence 5 and confequently acquits th; kingot this ter- 
rible plot of bringing up the army, which made iuch a noife at the 
tune, and was a pretence for fo many violences. 

. ’ Ee j . 
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| ; C jjv P means, however, of thefe fufpicions, yvas the 
y ». — w ~ _ r fame implacable fpirit Hill kept alive; and the 
| 1641. commons, without giving the king any ftitisfaction 

| in the fettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry ' 

their inroads with great vigour into his now de- 
■j fencelefs prerogative 

I., High com- The two ruling paflions of this parliament were, 

andftar* zea ^ f° r liberty, and an averfion to the church ; 
chamber and to both of thefe nothing could appear more 
sboliflud. exceptionable than the court of high commiffion, 
whofc inftitution rendered it entirely arbitrary, and 
afligned to it the defence of the ecclefiaftical efta- . 
blifhment. The ffar-chamber alfo was a court 
which, exerted high diferetionary powers ; and had 
no precife rule or limit/ either with regard to the 
caufes which came under its jurifdi&ion, or the de- 
cifions which it formed. A bill unanimoUfly pafied 
the houfes to abolifh thefe two courts ; and in them 
to annihilate ^ the principal and mod dangerous 
articles of the king’s prerogative. By the fara^ bill, 
the jurifdiftion of the council was regulated, and 
its authority abridged k . Charles hefitated -before 
he gave his aflent. But finding that he had gone 
too far to retreat, and that he poffeffed no refourc? 
in cafe of a rupture, he at lafk affixed the royal , 
fanftion to this excellent bill. But to fhow the par,* 
liam^nt that he was fufficiently apprifed of the im- 
portance of his grant, he obferved to them, that 
this ftatute altered in a great meafure the funda- 
mental laws, ecclefiaftical and civil, which many 
of his predecclfors had eftablifhed *. 

By removing the ftar-chamber, the king's power 
, of binding the people by his proclamations was 

indirectly abolifhed ; and that important branch of 
prerogative, the ftrong fymbol of arbitrary power, 

1 Clarendon, vol.i. p. iGG, k Mem, ibid. p. %t$ f 

Wliitlorke, p. 47. Ru fit worth, vol. iii. p.1383, 13S4. 

1 Ridhwortb, vol. v. 307. 
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and unintelligible in a limited conftitution, being P * 
at laft removed, left the fyftem of government t 
more ‘cohfxftent and uniform. The ftar-chamber 1641. 
alone was accuftomed to.punifh infractions of the 
king’s edicts : But as no courts of judicature now 
remained, except thofe in Wdtminiter-hall, which 
take cognizance only of common and ftatute law, 
the king may thenceforth ifiue proclamations, but 
no man is bound to obey them. It mud, however, 
be confeffed, that the experiment here made by the 
parliament, was not a little rafh and adventurous. 

No government at that time appeared in the world, 
nor is perhaps to be found in the records of any 
hiftory, which fubfifted without the mixture flf fome 
arbitrary authority, committed to fome magiftrate ; 
and it might reafonably, beforehand, appear doubt- 
ful, whether human* fociety could ever reach that 
date of perfection, as to fupport itfelf with no other 
control than the general and rigid maxims of law 
and equity. But the parliament juftly thought, 
that jhe- king was too eminent a magiftrate to be 
ffufted with diferetionary power, which he might 
fo eafily turn to the deftruCtion of liberty. And in 
the event it has hitherto been found, that, though 
* fome fenfible inconveniences arife from the maxim 
"of adhering ftri&ly to law, yet the advantages over- 
balance them, and fhould render the F.uglifh ^grate- 
ful t3 the memory of their anceftors, who, after 
repeated contefts, at lad eftablifhed that noble 
though dangerous principle. 

At the requefl of the parliament, Charles, in- 
ftead of the patents # dUring plcafure, gave all the 
judge* patents during their good behaviour m : A 
circumftance of the greatell moment towards fecur- 
ing their independency, and barring the entrance of 
arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of judi- 
cature. 

m May, p. 107. • 
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The marlhai’s court, which took cognizance of 
often five words, and was not thought fufliciently 
limited by law, was alfo, for that reafon, abbiifhed \ 
The ftannary courts, which exercil'cd jurifdiclion 
over the miners, being liable to a like objection, 
underwent a like fate. The abolition of the council 
of the north and the council of Wales followed 
from the fame principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, who had a general infpe&ion 
over the weights and meafures throughout the king- 
dom, was transferred to the mayors, fherill’s, and 
ordinary magiflrates. 

In fhort, if we take a furvey of the transitions 
of this ''memorable parliament, during the firft pe- 
riod of its operations, we fhall find that, • excepting 
Strafford’s attainder, which was a complication of 
cruel iniquity, their merits in other refpects fo 
much outweigh their miftakes, as to entitle them to 
praife from all lovers of liberty. Not only were 
former abufcs remedied, and grievances redrefted : 
Great provifion, for the future, was made by law 
againft the ( return of like complaints. And if th^ 
means by which they obtained fucb advantages 
favour often of artifice, fometimes of violence ; it 
is to be confidered, that revolutions of government' 
ran not be effected by the mere force of argument 
and rea foiling: And that factions, being once excited, 
men can neither fo firmly regulate the tempers of 
others, nor their own, as to enlure themfelves againft 
all exorbitances. 

The parliament now came to a paufe. The king 
had promifed his Scottifh fubjeds, that he would 
this fummer pay them a vifit, m order to fettle their 
government ; and though the Englifh parliament was 
very importunate with him, that he fhould lay'afide 
that journey ; they could not prevail with him fo 


* Noifon, rol.i. p, 77S. 
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much a*k to delay it. As he muft necefiarily in his c H A P. 
journey have paffed through the troops of both na- t LIV * . 
tions, thd commons feem to have entertained great 1641. 
jealoufy on that account, apd to have now hurried R,h 
on, as much as they formerly delayed, the dilband- journey to 
ing of the armies. The arrears therefore of the Scotland. 
Scots were fully paid them ; and thofe of the Eng- 
lilh in part. The Scots returned home, and the 
Englifh were feparated into their fevefai counties, 
and difmiffed. 

After this the parliament adjourned to the 20th 5 th Srpt. 
of O&ober ; and a committee of both houfes, a 
thing # unprecedented, was appointed to fit during the 
recei's with very ample powers Pym was Elected 
chairman of the committee of thd lower houfe. 

Farther attempts were made by the parliament, 
while it fat, and even by the commons alone, for 
affuming fovereign executive powers, and publilh- 
ing their ordinances, as they called •them, inftead 
of laws. The committee too, on their part, was 
ready # to imitate the example. 

A sm alu committee of both houfes waj appointed 
10 attend the king into Scotland, in order, as was 
pretended, to fee that the article's of pacification 
Avere executed; but really to be fpies upon him, 
and extend Hill farther the ideas of parliamentary 
authority, as well as eclipfe the majefty of the Icing. 

The earl of Bedford, lord Howard, fir Philip Staple- 
ton, fir William Armyne, Fiennes, and Iiambden, 
were the perfons chofen p . 

Endeavours were ufed, before Charles's depart- 
ure, to have a proteflpr of the kingdom appointed, 
with a power to pafs laws without having recourfe to 
the king. So little regard was now paid to royaj 
authority, or to the eliablifhed conftjtution of the 
kingdon*. 

* Ru 111 worth, vol. v. p. 387. • f Ibid. p. 376. 
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C Liv*- A midst the great variety of affairs which otcurred 
during this bufy period, we have almoft overlooked 
« 64* • the marriage of the princefs Mary with Willhinrprince 
of Orange. The king concluded not this alliance 
without communicating his intentions to the parlia- 
ment, who received the propofal with fatisfadion 
This was the commencement of the connedions 
with the family of Orange: Connedions, which 
were afterwards attended with the moft important 
confequences, both to the kingdom and to the houfe 
of Stuart. 

4 Whitloeke, p, 38. 
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CHAP. LV. 

* 

Settlement of Scotland Confpiraey in Irelan d — 

Itfnrreftion and maffacrc Meeting of the Eng- 

lijh parliament — - — The remonjl ranee — j — Reafons 

on both Jtdes Impeachment of the l' fops — — 

Accufathn of the five members Tv mulls — 

. King leaves London Arrives in V01 k Pre- 

parations for civil war. 

. 

T *IIE Scots, who began thefe fatal commotions, < 
thought that the) had finiffied a very perilous 
undertaking, much nr their profit and reputation. 
Bgfules the large pay voted them for hmg in good 
quarters during a twelvemonth, the l'pigliih parlia- 
ment had conferred on them a prefent of 3 ~ 0,000 
pounds for their brothfrly afiiilancc in the ar- 
ticles W pacification, they were declared to have 
ever been good fubjects ; and their military expe- 
ditions were approved of, as enterprifes calculated 
•and intended for his majelty’s honour and advantage. 
To carry farther the triumph over their fovereign, 
thefe terms, lb ignominious to him, were order- 
ed, by a vote of parliament, to be read in all 
churches, upon a day of thanh/giving, appointed 
for the national pacification ’ : All their claims for 
the reftriddion of prerogative were agreed to be 
ratified : And what they more valued than all ihefe 
advantages ; they hat? a near profpedd of fpreading 
the preibyterian difeipline in England and Ireland, 
from the feeds which they had fcattered, of their 
religious principles. Never did refuted Athens fo 

1 Nalfon, vol, i. p. 747. Mry, p. toa. 

* Kuftnvorth, vol. r. p, 365. Claicnaon, vol. ii. p. 293- 
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C 1? A. P. exult in diflhfing the fcicnces and liberal arts over a 
favage world ; never did generous Rome fo pleafe 
>64.1. herfelf in the view of law and order eftkbllflied by 
her victorious arms ; as the Scots now rejoiced, in 
communicating their barbarous zeal and theological 
fervour to the neighbouring nations. 

Ahjt. 14. Charmis, defpoiled in England of a confiderablc 
part 0 f hjs authority, and dreading Hill farther en- 
croachmeitts upon him, arrived in Scotland, with 
an intention of abdicating almoll entirely the fmall 
fhare of power which there remained to him, and oi 
giving full fatisfacb’on, if poflible, to his reftlefs 
fubjeHs in that kingdom. 

The lords of articles were an ancient inilitution 
in the Scottifii parliament. T hey were conilituted 
after this manner. The temporal lords chofe eight 
bifhops : 1'he biihops elected eight temporal lords : 
Thefe fixteen named eight commtfiioners of counties, 
and eight burgefl'es : And without the previous con- 
fent of the thirty-two, who were denominated! lords 
of articles, no motion could be made in parliament. 
As the bifhops were entirely devqted to the court, 
it is evident that all the laws of articles, by necef- 
lary confequence, depended on the king’s nomina- 
tion ; and the prince, befides one negative after the* ‘ 
bills had palled through parliament, poflefied indi- 
rectly another before their introduction ; a preroga- 
tive of much greater confequence than the former. 
.The bench of bi(hops being now abolilhed, the par- 
liament laid hold of the opportunity, and totally fet 
afide the lords of articles : And till this important 
• point* was obtained, the natiqn, properly fpeaking, 
could not be faid to enjoy any regular freedom *. 

It is remarkable that, notwithftanding this in- 
fthution, to which there was no parallel in England, 
the royal authority was always deemed much lower 

in Scotland than in the former kingdom. Bacon 
« 

1 Burnet* M nu 
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reprefents it as one advantage to be expefted from chap. 
the union, that the too extenfive prerogative of , L y* a 
England would be abridged by the example of >641. 

’ Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of Scot* 
land be enlarged from the imitation of England. 

The Englifti were, at that time, a civilized people, 
and obedient to the laws: But among the Scots, 
it was of little confequence how the laws were 
framed, or by whom voted, while the exorbitant 
ariftocracy had it fo mtfch in their power to prevent 
their regular execution. 

' The peers and commons formed only one houfe 
in the Scottifh parliament : And as it had been the 
practice* of James, continued by* Charles, to grace 
Englifh gentlemen with Scottilh titles* all the de- 
terminations of parliament, it was to be feared, 
would in time depend 'upon the prince, by means 
of thefe votes of foreigners, who had no intereft 
or property in the nation. It was therefore- a law 
deferviiig approbation, that no man ihould be 
created a Scotch peer, \vho poffeffed not 10,000 
marks ^above 500 pounds) of annual rent in the 
kingdom u . * 

A law for triennial 'parliaments was likewife 
puffed ; and it was ordained, that the laft aft of 
every parliament fhould be to appoint the time and 
place for holding the parliament next enfuing w . . 

TtiE^king was deprived of that power formerly 
cxercifed, of ilfuing proclamations, which enjoined 
obedience under the penalty of treafon : A pre- 
rogative which inverted him with the whole legis- 
lative authority, even in matters of the higheft 
importance x . * 

So far was laudable: But the moft fetal blow 
given to royal authority, and what in a manner de- 
. throned the prince, was the article, that no member 
pf the privy council, in whofe hands, during the 

• 
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CHAP, king’s abfcnce, the whole adminifiratioa. lay, no 
r 1- J- officer of itate, none of the judges, ffinuld be ap- 
*641. pointed, but by advice and approbation of parlia- 
ment. Chailes even agreed to deprive of their feats, 
four judges who had Adhered to hit. iuterefis ; and 
their place was fupplied by others more agieeable to 
the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were alfo 
fworn of the privy council. And all the ininifters 
of Rate, councilors, and judges, were, by law, to 
hold their places during life or good behaviour 5 . 

Tin: king, while in Scotland, conformed himfelf 
entirely to the eftabliffied church ; and afiiRed w ith 
great gravity at the long prayers and longer fennoim 
with* .which the prilbytefians endeavoured to regale 
him. He befiowed pcnfions and preferments on 
Henderfon, Gillefpy, and other popular preachers ; 
and pracrifed every art to fofeen, if not to gain, his 
great eR enemies. The earl of Argyle was created 
a marquis, l,ord Loudon an earl, Lefley was dig- 
nified w ith the title of earl of Lcven \ His friends, 
he w r as obliged, for the prefent, to negle£t and 
overlook : Some of them were difguRed : And his 
enemies Vcre not reconciled ; but aferibed all his 
carefles and favours to artifice and neceflity. 

Argyle and Hamilton, being feized with an ajv 
prehenfion, real or pretended, that the earl of Cratf- 
furd and others meant to aflaffinate them, left the 
parliament fuddenly, and retired into the country : 
But, upon invitation and afiurances, returneef-in a 
few days. This event, which had neither caufe nor 
effect that was vifible, nor purpofe, nor confequence, 
was commonly denominated the incident. But 
though the incident had rfo effect in' Scotland ; 
what was not expected, it was attended with confe- 
quences in England. The Engliffi parliament 
Oft. 20. whichwas now affembled, being willing to awaken 
tjhe people’s tendernefs by exciting their fears, im- 

l 
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mediately took the alarm ; as if the malignants, fo CHAP, 
they called the king’s party, had laid a plot at once , LV * . 
to murder them, and all the godly in both kingdoms. 1641. 
They applied, therefore, to Eflex, whom the king 
had left general in the fouth of England, and he 
ordered a guard to attend them \ 

But while the king was employed in pacifying 
the commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to 
return to England, in order to apply himfelf to the 
fame falutary work in, that kingdom ; he received 
intelligence of a dangerous Rebellion broken out in 
Ireland, with circumftances of the utmoil horror, 
blood/hed, and devaluation. On every iidc this un- 
fortunate prince was purfued with murmurs- dif- 
eontent, fa&ion, and civil* wars ; and^ the fire from 
all quarters,*evcn by the molt independent accidents, 
at' once blazed up about him. 

The great plan of James, in the adminiftration of 
Ireland, continued by Charles, was, by juilice ami 
peace,, to reconcile that turbulent people to the au- 
thority of laws, and introducing art and indulfcry 
amongi them, to cure them of that flotli and bar- 
bar i fur fo which they had ever been fubjed. In 
tinier to ferve boih thefe purpofes, ,;md at the kune 
.time fecure the dominion of Ireland to the Englilh 
crown, great colonies of Briiilh had been carried 
over, ami, being intermixed with the Irifh, had 
every ^vhere introduced a new face of things into 
tbat € country. During a peace of near forty years, 
the inveterate quarrels between the nations feetned, 
in a great meafure, to be obliterated ; and though 
much of the landed property, forfeited by rebellion, 
had been conferred onrfhe new planters, a more than 
equal rttfurn had been made by their intruding the 
natives in tillage, building, manufactures, and all the 
civilized arts of life b . This had been the courle of 

a Whitlock*, p. 40. Dutidulo, p. 7*. Kwrnet’s Memoirs of :hc 
Hnti(c of Hamilton, p. 1X0., 187. Cirueruisn, p. 199. 
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•chap, things during the fucceftive adminiftratiqns of Chi- 
Lv ‘ . chefter, Grandifon, Falkland, and, above all, of 
1641. Strafford. Under the government of this latter 
nobleman, the pacific plans, now come to greater 
maturity, and forwarded by his vigour and induftry, 
feemed to have operated with full fuccefs, and to 
have bcftowed, at laft, on that favage country, the 
face of an European fettlement. 

After Strafford fell a vi&im to popular rage, 
the humours excited in Ireland by that great event 
could not fuddenly be compofed, but continued 
to produce the greateft innovations in the govern- 
ment. 

The Britifh proteflants, tranfplanted into Ireland, 
having every moment 'before their eyes all the 
horrors of popery, had naturally been' carried into 
the oppofite extreme, and had univerfally adopted 
the higheft principles and practices of the puritans. 
Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become 
odious to thfem and every method of limiting the 
authority of the crown, acid detaching thcmfelvcs 
from the king of England, was greedily adopted 
and purfued. They confidered nor, that as they 
lcarcely formed, the fixth part of the people, and 
were lecretly obnoxious to the ancient inhabitants^ 
their only method of fupporting themfelves was by 
maintaining royal authority, and preferving a great 
dependence on their mother-country. The f.nglifh 
commons, Iikewife, in their furious perfecutieji of 
Strafford, had overlooked the molt obvious con- 
fequences; and while they imputed to him, as a 
crime, every diferetionary act of authority, they 
defpoiled all fucceeding governors of that power, 
by which alone the lrilh could be retained in 
fubje&ion. And fo ftrong was the current for 
popular government in all the three kingdoms, that 
the moll eftablifhed maxims of policy were every 
where abandoned^ in order to gratify this ruling 
paflion. «... 
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Charles, unable to refill, had been obliged to c H A R 
yield to *the Irifh, as to the Scottilh and Englifh . LV ' f 
parliaments; and found too, that their encroach- 
ments ftill* rofe in proportion to his conccffions. 

Thofe fubfidies, which therplelves had voted, they 
reduced, by a fubfequent vote, to a fourth part : 

The court of high commifuon was determined to 
be a grievance : Martial law abolilhed : The jurif- 
diclidn of the council annihilated : Proclamations 
and atts of ft ate declared of no authority : Every 
order or inftitution, which depended on monarchy, 
was invaded ; and the prince was defpoiled of all 
his prerogative, without the lead pretext of any 
violence or illegality in his admipiftration. 

The Handing army of Ireland was ufually^bout 
3000 men ;• but in order to aflift the* king in fup- 
preffing the Scottifli # covenanters, Strafford had 
raifed 8000 more, and had incorporated with them 
a thoufand men, drawn from the old army ; a ne- 
•ceffary expedient for bellowing order and difeipline 
on the new- levied foidiejs. The private men in this 
army >yere all catholics ; but the officers, both com- 
miffion and non-commiffion, were proteftpnts, and 
could entirely be depended! on by Charles. The 
Englifh commons entertained the greateft appre- 
‘henfions on account of this army ; and never ceafed 
foliciting the king, till he agreed to break it : Nor 
would they confent to any propofal for augmeftting 
the (landing army to 5000 men ; a number which 
the Icing deemed neceffary for retaining Ireland in 
obedience. 

Charles, thinking it dangerous that 8000 men 
accuftomed to idlenef%, and trained to the ufe of 
arms, fiiould be dil'perfed among a nation fo turbu- 
lent and unfettled, agreed with the Spanilh am- 
baflfador to have them ti anfported into Flanders, and 
enlifted in his mailer’s fervice. The Englilh com- 
mons, pretending apprehenfions, left regular bodies 
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of troops, difciplined in the Low Countries, fliould 
prove ftill more dangerous, Ihewed fome averfion to 
this expedient ; and the king reduced his allowance 
to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had hired 
fbips for tranfporting tl\efe troops, and the men were 
ready to embark ; the commons, willing to fhow 
their power, and not difpleafed with an opportunity 
of curbing and affronting the king, prohibited every 
one from furnifliing veifels for that fervice. And 
thus the p'rojeft, formed by Charles, of freeing the 
country from thefe men was unfortunately difap- 
pointeil c . 

The old Irifh remarked all thefe falfe fteps of 
the Englifh, and refolved to take advantage of them. 
Though their animofity a’gainft that nation, for want 
of an occafio’n to exert itfelf, feemed ’to be extin- 
guifhed, it was only compofed into a temporary and 
deceitful tranquillity d . Their interefts, both with 
regard to property and religion, fecretly ftimulated 
them to a revolt. No individual of any fept, ac- 
cording to the ancient curtains, had the property of 
any particular eftate ; but as the whole fept, had a 
title to a„ whole territory, they ignorantly preferred 
this barbarous community before the more fecure 
and narrower pofleflions affigned them by the Eng- 
lifh. An indulgence, amounting almoft to a to-" 
leration, had been given to the catholic religion: 
But* fo long as the churches and the ecclefialjical re- 
venues were kept from the priefls, and they, were 
obliged to endure the neighbourhood of profane he- 
retics, being themfelves difeontented, they continu- 
ally endeavouted to retard any cordial reconciliations 
between the Englilh and the f Irifh nations. 

There was a gentleman called Roger More, who, 
though of a narrow fortune, was defeended from an 

c Clarendon, vol. i. p. »8i. Rufh worth, vol. v. p. 381. Dug- • 
dale, p. 75. May, book iu p. 3. <i Tcnipk, p. 14* 
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ancient Irifh family, and was much celebrated among CHAP, 
his co*mtry men for valour and capacity. This man . LV ~ ^ 
firft lorn .d the projeft of expelling the Eugiifh, ,c 4 ,. 
and afl'ettiflg the independency of his native coun- 
try e . He fecretly went front chief' ain to chieftain, 
and roufed up every latent principle uf difeot tent. 

He maintained a dole correfpoi dence with lord 
Maguire anti fir Phelim O’Neale, the tnoft powerful 
of the old Irifh. By converfalion, by letters, by his 
einilfaries, he reprefen ted to his counft-ymen the 
motives of a revolt. He obferved to them, that by 
the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of the Eng- 
lilh, the King’s authority in Britain was reduced 

to fo low a condition, that he never could exert 

« i | 

himfeu with any vigour in maintaining the Ehglilh 
dominion over Ireland ; that the catholics, in the 
Irifh houfe of commons, allilled by the proteftants, 
had fo diminilhed the royal prerogative, and the 
power of the lieutenant, as would much facilitate the 
• conducting, to its defired effeft, any confpiracy or 
combination which could be formed ; that the Scots 
having, fo -fuccefsfully thrown off dependence on the 
crown of England, and affumed the government 
into their own hands, had fet an example to the 
Irifh, who had fo much greater opprellions to com* 

‘fdain of-, that the Englilh planters, who had ex- 
pelled them their poffeflions, fuppreffed their reli- 
gion, and bereaved them of their liberties, were but 
a hantJful i«i comparifon of the natives ; that they 
lived in the raoft fupine fecurity*, interfperfed with 
their numerous enemies, trufting to the protection 
of a (mail army, which was itfelf Icattered in incon- 
fiderable divilions throughout the whole kingdom ; 
that a great body of men, diiciplined by the go- 
vernment, were now thrown loole, and were ready 
for any daring or defperate enterprife ; that though 
the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in fome tok> 
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CHAP, table meafure, the exercife of tlieir religion, from the 
v LV ~ . moderation of their indulgent prince, they mult 
1641. henceforth expect, that the government will be con* 
ducted by other maxims and other principles ; that 
the puritanical parliament, haring at length lubdued 
their fovereign, would, no doubt, as foon as they 
had conl'olidated their authority, extend their ambi- 
tious enterprifes to Ireland, and make the catholics 
in that kingdom fed the fame furious perfecution 
to which 'their brethren in England were at j*re- 
fent expofed ; and that a revolt in the Irilh, tending 
only to vindicate their native liberty againit the vio- 
lence of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, 
be deemed rebellion ; much Id’s during the prefent 
confulions, when their prince was, in a manner, a 
prifoner, and obedience mull be paid, <jiot to him, 
but to thole who had trailcroully ul’urped his lawful 
authority f . 

Hy thefe confident ions. More engaged all rhr 
heads of the 1 native Irilh into the conlpiracy. TIk 
E nglifh of the pale, as they were called, or the old 
Englifh planters, being all catholics, it \va^ hoped 
would afjenvauls join the pari v, which rdlored their 
religion to its ancient f])lendour and authority. The 
intention was. That fir Phelim O’Neale and the 
other confpirators lhould begin an infurredion oh 
one dav throughout the provinces, and fiiould at- 
tack ali the l'inglilh fettleinents ; and that, on the 
fame day. Lord Maguire and Roger More fhould 
furprife the cattle* of Dublin. The commencement 
of the revolt was fixed on the approach of winter, 
that there might be more difficulty in tranfporting 
forces from England, bueggurs to then delves and 
lupplies of arms they expected from -France? in cou- 
fequence of a promife made them by cardinal 
Richelieu. And many Irifh officers, who ferved in 
the Spaniflv troops, had engaged to join them, as 

* »». 71, -j. 7*. Dugtfcilc, p. 73. 
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fonn ns .they faw an infurreclinn entered upon by c H^‘ p : 
their catholic brethren. News, which every day j 

arrived frym England, of the fury exprefied by the 1641. 
commons againll all pa pi (Is, (truck frefh terror into 
the Irifh nation, and both Simulated the confpi- 
rators to execute their fatal purpofe, and gave them 
allured hopes of the concurrence of all their coun- 
try men ? . 

Sr c i 1 propenlitv to a revoli was difcoycred in all 
1 lie Irilh, that it was deemed unueccfiary, as it was 
dangerous, to entrult the fcciet to many hands ; and 
.the appointed day drew nigh, nor had any difeoverv 
been vet made to the government. The king, in. 
deed,.had received information from his atnbalfydora, 
that fometbing was in agitation among 1 he Irilh in 
foreign parts; but though he gave warning to the 
a'dminillration in Ireland, ihe intelligence was c:i- 
lirelv neglected Secret rumours likewife were 
heard of ionic approaching confpiracy ; but no at- 
' 1 cation was paid to them. The earf of Lcicefler, 
whom the king had appointed lieutenant, remained 
in London. The two jufticeS, fir William Parlons 
and fir John Borlace, were men of lina’i abilities ; 
and, by an inconvenience enmnvtfi to all factious 
.times, owed their advancement to nothing but their 
i.eal for the party by whom every thing was now 
governed, Tranquil from their ignorance and in- 
cxpey£nce, tilde men indulged themiclves in the 
mo{J profound repol'e, on the very brink of deftruc- 
tion. 

But they were awakened from their fccuritv, on 
the very day before that which was appointed for 
the commencement of hollilities. The caftle of 
Dublin", by which the capital was commanded, con- 
tained arms for 10,000 men, with thim-live pieces 
of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of am mu-. 

’•* DucMalr, p. 74. # 
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C lv^ P * n ^ on : ^ et was important place guarded, and 
that too without any care, by no greater force than 
1641. fifty men. Maguire and More were already, in town 
with a numerous band of their partifans : Others 
were expelled that nigh't : And, next morning, they 
were to enter upon, what they efleemcd'the eafielt 
of all cnterpiifes, the furprifal of the caftle. O’Co- 
nolly, an Irifhman, but a proteflant, betrayed the 
oonlpiracy. to Parfons *. The jufticcs and council 
fled immediately for fafety into the caftle, and re- 
inforced .the guards. The alarm was conveyed to 
the city, and all the proteftants prepared for defence-. 
More efcapcd ; Maguire was taken ; and Mahone, 
one of the confpirdtors, .being likcwife.feized, fir ft 
difeovered to- the jufticcs the projeft of a general 
infurrection, and redoubled the apprehenfions which 
already were univerfally diffufed throughout Dub- 
lin k . 

irifhinfur- But though O’Conolly’s difeovery faved the 
ma!l°cie' Ul ca ^^ c from a furprife, the confeflion extorted from 
Mahone came too late to prevent the intended in- 
furrection. O’Neale and his confederates bad al- 
ready taken arms in Ulfter. The Irifli, every where 
intermingled wivh the Englifh, needed but a hint- 
from their leaders and priefts to begin hoftilitio* 
againft a people whom they hated on account tfl 
their religion, and envied for their riches and pro- 
fperity '. The houfes, cattle, goods, of the un- 
wary Englifh were firft feized. Thole who heard 
of the commotions in their neighbourhood, inftead 
of deferring their habitations, and aflembling for 
mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes of 
defending their property, alid fell thus fqparately 
into the hands of their enemies After rapacity- 
had fully exerted itfelf, cruelty, and the moft bar- 
barous that ever, in any nation, was known or heard 

1 Rufhwortli, vol. v. p. 399. Nation, voi. ii. p. 540. May* 
book ii. p. 6. k TV. in pic, p. 17, 18, 19, »o. Rufh. vol. v. p. 4°°* 
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of, bega!h its operations. An univerfal maffacre CHAP, 
commenced of the Englifh, now defencelefs, and . LV ‘ f 
pailively* rdfigncd to their inhuman foes. No age, 164.1. 
no fex, no condition was /pared. The wife weeping 
for her butchered hu/band, and embracing her help- 
id's children, was pierced with them, and perifhed 
by the fame ftroke \ The old, the young, the 
vigorous, the infirm, underwent a like fate, and 
were confounded in one common ruin.* In vain 
did flight fave from the firft afl'ault : Ueftruclion 
was, every where, let loofe, and met the hunted vic- 
tims at every turn. In vain was recourfe had to 
relations, to companions, to friends: All connexions 
were di/folved, and death was dealt by that hand, 
from which .protection was implored And expected. 

Without provocation, without oppofition, the afto- 
ni/hed Englifh, living *in profound peace and full 
feeurity, were maffacred by their neareft neighbours, 

.with whom they had long upheld a continual inter- 
courfe of kiudnefs and good offices °. 

Bur death was the flighted puniffiment inflicted 
by thofe rebels: All the tortures whiclj wanton 
cruelty could devife, all the lingering pains of body, 
the anguifh of mind, the agonies of defpair, could 
Yiot fatiate revenge excited without injury, and 
cruelty derived from no caufe. To enter into 
particulars would fhock the leaft delicate humanity. 

Such "enormities, though atteded by undoubted 
cvidShce, appear almoft incredible. Depraved na- 
ture, even perverted religion, encouraged by the 
utmoft licence, reach not to luch a pitch of ferocity ; 
unlefs the pity inherent in human breads be de- 
ftroyed by that contagion of example, which tranf- 
ports men beyond all the ufual motives of conduft 
and behaviour. 

» Temple, p.40. 0 Idem, p. 39,40. 
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£ l\^ P " r ^ HE weaker fex thcmfelves, naturally tender to 
L _j their own fuft'erings, and companionate to thofe of 
1641. others, here emulated their more robufl companions 
in the practice- of every cruelty p . K\en children, 
taught by the example, and encouraged by the ex- 
hortation of their parents, effayed their feeble blows 
on the dead carcailcs or defencekfs children of the 
T.nglilh <i . The very avarice of the Irilh w its not a 
fufiicient reftraint of their cruelty. Such was their 
frenzy, that the cattle which they had lei /.cal, and 
by rapine made their own, yet, bccaufe thev bon 
the name of Englifh, were wantonly flaughu red, or, 
when covered with wounds, turned loofe iiito the 
w ood's and deferts 

The f lately buildings or commodious habitation-, 
of the planteis, as if upbraiding the floth and igno- 
tance of the natives, were confumed with file, n> 
laid level with the ground. And whole the mifia ■ 
able owners,* Umi up in their houfes, and preparin;'. 
for defence, perilhed in tlje llames, together wi'h 
their wives and children, a double niun:j>h t was af- 
forded tq their infulting foes’. 

lr any where a* number aflembled together, and, 
afluming courage from deipair, were rel'olved to 
i'weeten death by revenge on their alfaflins ; they 
were dilnrmed bv capitulations, and promiles ol 
Jalety, confirmed by the molt lblemn oaths. J»ut u<' 
looner had the\ lit r r en de red ,*t h a n the rebels’, w’ith 
perfidy equal to flieir cruely, made them Hi a re the 
fate of their unhappy countrymen 

Oriif.i’.s, more ingenious ftill in their bat barity, 
tempted their prifoners by {he fond love of life, to 
embrue their hands in the blood of friends, bro- 
thers, parents ; and having thus rendered them ac- 

p Tunple, p. 96. ioi. Ruth, vol. v. p.415. * 9 Tcmplo 
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eomplicc’s in guilt, gave them that death, which CHAP, 
they fought to Hum by del’erving it “. , f 

AmidsI- all ihel'e enormities, the facred name of .641. 
Km.icion refounded on every fide ; not to hop the 
funds of thefe murderers, but to enforce their blows, 
and to heel their hearts againll every movement of 
human or foeial lyinpatliy. The Tnglilh, as' here- 
tics, abhorred of God, and deteltable to all holy 
men, were marked out by the prielts fot» daughter ; 
anil, of all actions, to rid the world of thefe de- 
clared enemies to catholic faith and piety, was re- 
prefented as the moil meritorious ". Nature, which, 
in that rude people, was fullicicntly inclined to 
atrocious deeds, was farther hiinulatcd by p.wccpt; 
and national prejudices unpoiloned by thole aver- 
iions, more deadly and incurable, which arole from 
an enraged fu perdition. While death fmilhed the 
fniferings of each victim, the bigoted allallins, with 
joy and exultation, hill echoed in his expiring cars, 
that thefe agonies were but the commencement of 
toriugits-iniinite and eternal \ ' 

Such were the barbarities, by which hr Phelim 
O’Neale and the Irilh in Ulllcr lignaliiw.il their re- 
bellion: An event, memorable in the annals of hu- 
*man kind, and worthy to be held in perpetual da- 
tchation and abhorrence, The generous nature of 
alore was lliocked at the recital of l'uch enormous 
caulfK-s. 11 c llew to O’Nealc’s camp; but founel 
ilurius authority, which was luiiicicnt to excite the 
iiifli to an infurreClion, was too feeble to rebrain 
their inhumanity. boon alter, he abandoned a caufe 
polluted by fo many crimes ; and he retired into 
> landefs. Sir Phelim, recommended by the great- 
ticfs of his family, and perhaps too, by the unre- 
strained brutality of his nature, though without any 
' outage or capacity, acquired the entire afeendant • 

I f nip!c f |>.ioo. w Itiem, p .85. *06. * 1‘lem, }», <>+• 
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over the northern rebels r . The Englilh colonie* 
were totally annihilated in the open, country of 
Ulflert The Scots, at firft, met with more 'favour- 
able treatment. In orcjer to engage them to a paf- 
five neutrality, the Irifh pretended to diftinguifh be- 
tween the Britifh nations ; and claiming friendfhip 
and confanguinity with the Scots, extended not over 
them the fury of their maflacres. Many of them 
found an opportunity to fly the country : Others re- 
tired into places of fecurity, and prepared themfelves 
for defence : And by this means, the Scottifh plant* 
ers, moft of them at lead, elcaped with their lives / . 

From Ulfler, ttye flames of rebellion diflufed 
themfelves in an inflant* over the other three pro- 
vinces of Ireland. In all places death and flaughter 
were not uncommon ; though the Irifh, in thefe 
other provinces, pretended to a€l with moderation 
and humanity. But cruel and barbarous was their 
humanity ! Not content with expelling the Jinglifh 
their houfes, with defpoiling them of their goodly 
manors, with wading their cultivated fields;, they 
ftripped tljem of their very clothes, and turned them 
out, naked and defencelcfs, to all the feverities of 
the feafon a . The heavens themfelves, as if con- 
fpiring againft that unhappy people, were armeef. 
with cold and temped unuiual to the climate, and 
executed w hat the mercilel's fword had left ur^finif li- 
ed b . The roads were covered with crowds of. na- 
ked Englifh, haftenihg towards Dublin, aod.the ofher 
cities, which yet remained in the hands of their 
countrymen. The feeble age of children, the ten- 
der fex of women, foon funk under the multiplied 
rigours of cold and hunger. Here, the hafbapd, 
bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, envied 
them that fate which he himfelf ex peeled lo foon to 
fhare : There, the fon, having long fupported his 


* Idem, p. 41. Rufh. vol. i. p.416. 
b Idemf p. 64. 
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aged parent, with relu&ance obeyed his laft com- Cfl AP, 
mands, and abandoning him in this uttermoft dif- . f 

trefs, rrfefved him 'elf to the hopes of avenging that »6 4 t. 
death, which all his efforts could not prevent or de- 
lay. The a ftoni filing greatnefs of the calamity de- 
prived the 1'ufierers of any relief from the view of 
companions in affliction. With filent tears, or 
lamentable cries, they hurried on through the hoftile 
territories ; and found every heart which was not 
heeled by native barbarity, guarded by the more 
implacable furies of miftaken piety and religion c . 

The laving of Dublin prelerved in Ireland the 
remains of the F.nglilh name. ^ The gates of that 
city, though timorouflv opened, received the wretch- 
ed Supplicants, and j. relented to the view a fcene of 
human mifery beyond what any eye had ever before 
beheld Compaflion ft ized the amazed inhabitants, 
Aggravated with the fear of like calamities; while 
they oblervcd the numerous foes without and with- 
in, which every where environed them, and refle&ed 
on tlje weak refources by which they were them- 
felves h.pported. The more vigorous of the un- 
happy lugitives, to the number of three thoufand, 
were infilled into three regiments*: The reft were 
“.diftributed into the houics ; and all care was taken, 
by diet and warmth, to recruit their feeble and torpid 
limbs, Difeafcs of unknown name and fpecies, 
derived from thefe multiplied diftrefl’es, feized many 
of Vhenij and put a Ipcedy period to their lives : 

Others, having now leifure to relief on their mighty 
lofs of friends and fortune, , curled that being which 
■ they had faved. Abandoning 'themfelves to de- 
fpair,* refuling all fuccour, they expired; without 
other coniolation than that of receiving among their 
countrymen the honours of a grave, which, to their 
Slaughtered compamons, had been denied by the 
inhuman barbarians 

* Temi-le. p. 88. 4 Ilem, p.62. * Idem, p-43* <*• 
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Bv lome computations, thole who pcrlfhed hv 
j all tilde cruelties are fuppol'eil to be a hundred and 
fifty, or two hundred thoufand : By the nkilfc mode- 
rate, and probably the moft reafonable account, they 
are made to amount to 40,0005 if this citimation 
itlelf be not, as is ufual in i'uch calcs, lomewhat ex- 
aggerated. 

Tut, jullices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of 
the army which were not furrounded by the rebels; 
and they aflembled a force of 1500 veterttvis. Thcv 
foon inlifled, and armed from tile magazines, abo'c 
4000 men more. 'They di (patched a body of 6 ' ' 
men to throw relief into Tredah, beheged by the 
lrifh. * But thde troops attacked by the enemy, 
v ere feized with a panic, and were uuffl: of them 
put to the fword. Their arms, falling into the 
hands of the lrifh, fupplied them with what they 
molt wanted f . '1 he jufiiccs, willing to foment the 
rebellion, in a> view of profiting by the multiplied 
forfeitures, henceforth thought of nothing more* than 
providing for their own prelent fecurity, and 1 ha; 
of the capital, The carl of Ormond, their general, 
remon ft rated againft fuch timid, not to fay hale and 
interfiled couniels ; but was obliged to fubmit to 
authority. 

Tt-rt Knglifh of the pale, who probably were not 
at firft in the fecret, pretended to blame the jpfur- 
rection, and to deteft the barbarity with which itTvas 
accompanied*. By* their proteffations and dceWla- 
lions, they engaged the jullices to fupply tliem with 
arms, which they promifed to employ in defence oi 
the government h . But in a little time, the intcrclts 
of religion were found more prevalent over «t hem, 
than regard and duty to their mother-country. They 
cliofe lord Gormanftone their leader ; and, joining 
the old lrifh, rivalled them in every act of violence 
towards the Knglifh proteflants. Befidcs many 

c 

9 Nalfon, vJ. ii. p.905. t T^niple, p. 3?* Rufli. vol.v. 
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fmallcr 'bodies difperl'ed" over the kingdom, the CHAP, 
principal army of the rebels amounted to twenty . _ 

thoufaixl men, and threatened Dublin with an im- 1641. 
mediate fiege 

Born the F.nglifli and Irilh rebels confpired in 
one impoiture, with wliich they fed need many of 
theii deluded countrymen : They pretended autho- 
rity from tile king and queen, but chiefly from the 
latter, for their infurrection ; and they aflirmed, 
that the caufe of thefc taking arms was to vindicate 
royal prerogative, now invaded by the puritanical 
parliament Sir Phelim O’Neale, having found 
a royal patent in lord Caufield’s houfe, whom he had 
murdered, tore olf the leal, .an cl affixed it tom corn- 
million wluch he had forged for himl'elf 1 . 

. 'I'm. king received an account of this infurrec- 
tion, by a meifenger diipatched from the north of 
Ireland. lie immediately communicated his in- 
telligence to the Scottilh parliament., lie expected 
that*the mighty zeal exprclled by the Scots for the 
proteflaut religion woiTkl immediately engage them 
to fly to its defence, where it was lo violently in- 
vaded : lie Imped that their horror again it popery, 
a religion which now appeared in’ its molt horrible 
afpect, would iicoiul all his exhortations : He had 
*obferved with what alacrity they had twice run to 
aritis^ and ailembled troops, in oppofition <0 the 
riglfts cf tiieir fovereign : lie law with how much 
*gic;ter facility they could now collect forces, which 
had been very lately dilbanded, and which had been 
lb long enured to military dil’cipline. The cries ol 
. 1 heir alfrighted and diltrelfed brethren in Ireland, 
he pnomiled himfell, would powerfully incite them 
to fend over fuccours, which could arrive lb quickly, 
and aid them with liicli promptitude in this utter- 
moll dillrds. But the zeal of the Scots, as is ufual 
among religious feds, was very feeble, when not 

* Whitlockp, p. 49. % k Rufliworth, vo 1 . v. p. 400,401. 
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CHAP, {Emulated either by faction or by intcrelh' They 
. AjV ‘ J now confidered themfelves entirely as a republic, 
j«4i. and made no account of the authority of their 
prince, which they had utterly annihilated. Con- 
ceiving hopes from the prefent dillrefies of Ireland, 
they refolved to make an advantageous bargain for 
the fuccours with which they fhould lupply their 
neighbouring nation. And they call their eye to- 
wards the English parliament, with whom they were 
already fo clofely connected, knd who could alone 
fulfil any articles which might be agreed on. Except 
difpatching a linall body to fupport the Scottifh 
colonies in U liter, they would, therefore, go no 
farther* at prefent, than fending commiflioners to 
London, in order to treat with that power, to whom 
the fovercign authority was now in reality tranf* 
ferred m . 

The king too, fenfible of his utter inability to 
fubdue the Irjlh rebels, found himfelf obliged, in 
this exigency, to have rccourfe to the Englilh' par- 
liament, and depend on _ thei/ afliftance lor. fupply. 
After communicating to them the intelligence 
which he h‘ad received, he informed them, that the 
infurre&ion was not, in his opinion, the refult of 
any ralh enterprife, but of a formed conlpiracy 
againft. the crown of England. To their care and 
wifdom, therefore, he laid, he committed the con- 
duct and profecution of the war, which, in a ouife 
fo important to national and religious interelts, rJfttlt 
of ncccfliity be immediately entered upon, and vi- 
goroullf purfued 

Meeting The Englilh parliament was^now aflembled ; and 
of the difeovered, in every vote, the fame difpofitiens in 
which they had feparated. The exalting of their 
menu own authority, the diminilhing of the king’s, were 
/till the objects purfued by the majority. Every at- 
tempt which had been made to gain the popular - 

m Kufhwortn, vol.v. p.407. 
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leaders,.and by offices to attach them to the crown, chat. 
had failed of fuccefs, either for want of {kill in L y.' _j 
conducing it, or by reafon of the ilender prefer- 164J. 
meats which it was then in the king’s power to con- 
fer. The ambitious and «tferpriling patriots dif- 
dained to' accept, in detail, of a precarious power j 
while they deemed it fo eafy, by one bold and vi- 
gorous aflfault, to poffefs themfelves for ever of the 
entire fovereignty. Senfible that th,e meafures 
which they had hitherto purfued, rendered -them 
extremely obnoxious to the king ; were many of 
them in themfelves exceptionable ; fome of them, 
ftrictly fpeaking, illegal ; they refolved to feek their 
own fccurity, as well as greatnofs, by enlargjpg po- 
pular authority in England. The great neceilities 
to which tlie king was reduced; the violent pre- 
judices which generally, throughout the nation, 
prevailed again It him; his facility in making the 
moil important conceflions ; the example of the 
Septa, vvhofe encroachments had totally fubverted 
monarchy ; All thefe* circumftances farther miti- 
gated the commons in their invafion of royal pre- 
rogative. And the danger to which the tsonftitution 
feemed to have been io lately expofed, perfuaded 
.. many, that it never could be fufficiently fecured, 

•but by the entire abolition of that authority which 
had invaded it. , 

B:*r this project, it had not been in the power, 
fca'scely in the intention, of the, popular leaders to 
execute,- had it not been for the paffion which feized 
the nation for prdbyterian difcipline, and for the 
wild enthufiafm which at that time accompanied it. 

The licenfe which thfc parliament had beftowed on 
this fpirit, by checking ecclefialtical authority ; the 
countenance and encouragement with which they 
had honoured it ; had already diffufed its influence 
to a wonderful degree : And all orders of men had 
drunk deep of the intoxicating, poifon. In every 
difeourfe or converfatiwi, this mode of religion en- 
- 15 . teredj 
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Cii^AP. tercil ; in all bufmefs it had a fliare : every elcgai-f 
. ' ■ pleafurc or amu foment it utterly annihilated ; many 

164.1. vices or corruptions of mind it promoted,; even dif- 
eafes and bodily diftempers were nor totally ex- 
empted from it; and it became requifitr, we are 
told, for all phyficians to be expert in the fpi ritual 
profeflion, and, by theological confiderations, to 
allay thole religious terrors with which their patients 
were lo generally haunted. Learning itfelf, which 
tends fomueh to enlarge the mind, and humaniie 
the temper, rather ferved on this occalion to exalt 
that epidemical frenzy which prevailed. Rude a-, 
yet, And imperfect, it lupplicd the difmal l’anati- 
cifm with a variety of views, founded it on. fome 
coherencv of fvJiem, eiiriched it with different 
figures of elocution ; advantages wit*h which a 
people, totally ignorant and. barbarous, liad been 
happily unacquainted. 

From policy, at firll, and inclination, now from 
necellity, the'king attached himfelf extremely /o t'u 
hierarchy : For like rcafoim, his enemies were de- 
termined, by one and the fame effort, to overpower 
the church and monarchy. 

Whim, the commons were in ihb difpoftion, tin 
Irilh rebellion was the event which tended moll to 
promote the views in which all their meafures ter* 
initiated. A horror again! t the papills, however 
innocent, they had conltantly encouraged ; at^errur 
from the conspiracies of tlrat feel, however ii^pro- 
bable, they had at all times endeavoured to excite. 
Here was broken out a rebellion, dreadful and un- 
expected; accompanied with circumllances the molt 
deteftablc of which there even was any record : And 
what was the peculiar guilt of the Irilh catholics, it 
was no difficult matter, in the prefent difpolition ol 
men’s minds, to attribute to that whole levt, who 
were already lb much the object of general abhor- 
rence. Accuftomed, in all invectives, to join the 
prclatical party with the papills, the people imme- 
diately 
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diately fuppuied this iniurrection to be the refill t of C n ap, 
ihiir umted coimfcls. And \\ lien they heard that . f 

the Irifh rebels pleaded the king’s commhliun for , 4 +t . 
all their 'Jets of violence; bigotry, ever credulous 
•and malignant, a (Tented without leruple to that j-rols 
impolhtre, and loaded the unhappy prince with the 
whole enormity of a connivance lb barbarous and 
inhumum c . 

11 v the diff cullies and Jiilreiies of the crown, the 
.■ominous, who po (felled alone the power of fupply, 
had aggrandiii. d themfelve.'. ; and it leaned a pecu- 
liar happinefs, that the Irilh rebellion had fuccceued, 
at l'o critical a juncture, to the pacification of Scot- 
land. , d hat expreiiion of the Ring’s, by which he 
committed to them the cure of Ireland, they im- 
mediately laid hold of, and inn-rpicteJ in the mod 
unlimited l'enfe. Tljty had, on other occafions, 
been gradually encroaching on the executive power 
</f the crown, which forms its principal and mod 
- natural branch of authority ; but, u*iih regard to 
Inland, they at once ajlumed it, fully and entirely, 

.u if ^leh-verevi over to them by a regular gilt or 
alignment. And to this ul'urpation the, king was 
obliged paiiively to fubmit ; both becaufe of his 
inability to rcfilt, and lell he fliould hill more ex- 
*‘pofe him felt to the reproach of favouring the pro- 
grefs of that odious rebellion. 

Tnj- project of introducing farther innovations 
in England being once formed by the leaders among 
tile Commons, it became a neceilary conlequence, 
that their operations with regard to, Ireland ihould, 
all uf them, be confidered as fubordinate to the 
. former, on whole luf eel's, when once undertaken, 
their own grandeur, fecufitv, and even being, mult 
entirely depend. While they pretended the utrnolt 
i’.eal againlt the lrifh infurrettion, they took no Heps 
• towards its luppreilion, but luch as likewile tended 

See nr/t* [CCJ at the eml of the? volume. 
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chap, to give them the fuperiority in thofe commotions 

. * . which they forefaw muft fo loon be excited 'in Eng- 

1641. land p . The extreme contempt entertained for the 
natives in Ireland, made the popular IeadeVs believe* 
that it would be cafy at; any time to fupprefs their 
rebellion, and recover that kingdom : Nor were 
they willing to lofe, by too hafty fuccefs, the ad- 
vantage which that rebellion would afford them in 
their projefted encroachments on the prerogative* 
By affuming the total management of the war, they 
acquired the courtfhip and dependence of every one 
who had any connexion with Ireland, or who was 
defirous of inlilling in thefe military enterprifes : 
They levied money .under pretence of the Irilh ex- 
pedition ; but referved it for purpofes which con- 
cerned them more nearly : They took* arms from 
the king’s magazines ; but IJill kept them with a 
fecret intention of employing them againff himfelf : 
Whatever law they deemed neceffary for aggrandiz- 
ing themfelveS, was voted, under colour of enabling 
them to recover Ireland ; ^nd if Charles withheld 
the royal affent, his refufal was imputed • to € thofe 
pernicious, counfels which had at firft excited the 
popiffi rebcllion, 4 and which (till threatened total 
deftru&ion to the proteftant intereft throughout all 
his dominions q . And though no forces were for a 
long time fent over to Ireland, and very little money 
remitted during the extreme diftrefs of that; king- 
dom; fo ftrong was the people’s attachment tb the 
commons, that the'fault was never imputed to tnole 
pious zealots, whofe votes breathed nothing but 
death and deftru&ion to the Irilh rebels. 

To make the attack on royal authority by regular 
approaches, it was thought proper to frame * gene- 
ral remonltrance of the Hate of the natioii ; and ac- 
cordingly* the committee* which* at the firft meeting 


P Clarendon, vol.ii. p. 4.35. Sir Ed. Walker, p. 6. 
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©f parliament had been chofen for that purpofe, C‘h a'p. 
and which had hitherto made no progrefs in their LV, 1 
work, received frcfh injunctions to finifh that un- , 64 ,.- 
dcrtakihg* 

The committee brought .into the houfe that re- The re- 
monftrance, which has become fo memorable, and 
which was foon afterwards attended with fuch im- 
portant confequcnces. It was not addreffed to the 
king ; but was openly declared to be an appeal to 
the people. The harfhnefs of the matter was equal- 
led by the feverity of the language. It confifts of 
.many grofs falfehoods intermingled with fome evi- 
dent truths : Malignant infinuations are joined to 
open invectives : Loud complaints of the part, ac- 
companied with jealous pVognoftications of the fu- 
ture. Whatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, 
whatever fufpicious mpafure had been embraced by 
the king, from the commencement of his reign, is 
irififted on and aggravated with mercilefs rhetoric : 

■ The unfuccefsful expeditions to Cadiz,* and the ifle 
of Rhe, are mentioned : The fending of fhips to 
France for the fupprellion of the hugonots : The 
forced loans : The illegal confinement c£ men for 
not obeying illegal commands: The violent diffo- 
Jntion of four parliaments : The arbitrary govern- 
*ipent which always fucceeded : The queftioning, 
fining, and itnprifoning of members foi* their con- 
duft in the houfe : The levying of taxes without 
Cpnfdit of the commons : The introducing of fuper- 
ftitious innovations into the church, without autho- 
rity of law : In fhort, every thing which, ‘either 
with or without reafon, had given offence, during 
•»he courfe of fifteen yoars, from the acceffion of the 
king tothe calling ot the prefent parliament. And, 
though all thefc grievances had been already redreff- 
ed, and even laws enafted for future fecurity againft 
their return, the praife of thefe advantages was 
aferibed, not to rhe king, but to the parliament who 
hacl extorted his con lent to fuch falutary ftatutes. 

• _Vol. VI. . Cj Their 
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C lv own mer ' ts too, tliey afferted, towards the 

. _ d! _f king, were no lei's eminent than towards the people.. 

*641. Though they had feized his whole revenue, rendered 
it totally precarious, and made even their tempo- 
rary fupplies be paid to, their own commiffioners, 
who were independent of him ; they pretended that 
they had liberally fupported him in his neceffities. 
By an infult Hill more egregious, the very giving of 
money to the Scots, for levying war again d their 
fovereign, they reprefented as, an inftance of their 
duty towards him. And all their grievances, they 
faid, which amounted to no lefs than a total fubver- 
iion of the- conltitution, proceeded entirely from 
the formed combination of a popifh faftion, who had 
ever fwayed the king’s counfels, who had endea- 
voured, by ah uninterrupted effort, to introduce 
their fuperftition into England and Scotland, and 
who had now, at lalij excited an open and bloody 
icbellion in Ireland r . 

This remonflrance, fo full of acrimony and vio- 
lence, was a plain fignal for /ome farther attacks in- 
tended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, that 
the conceptions already made, however important, 
were not to be regarded as fatisfattory. What pre- 
tenfions would be advanced, how unprecedented, 
how unlimited, were eaftly imagined 5 and nothing 
lels was fordeen, whatever ancient names might be 
pTefefved, than an abolition, almoft total, of tlje mo- 
narchical government of England. The oppofitjon,. 
Therefore, which the remonftrancc met with in the 
houfe of commons, was great. For above fourteen 
hours, the debate was warmly managed ; and from 
the wparineis of the king's party, which probably » 
confided chiefly of the elderly people, and men of 
cool fpiiits, the vote was at lad carried by a final! 
*><i Nov. majority of eleven *. Some time alter, the remou- 

1 Ruth. vol. v. p. 4j*. Nalfim, vol ii. p. 694. » WlutloUo 

y. 49. y. /i., Njlfon, rot. ii. j». 668. 
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fl ranee was ordered to be printed and puUliflted, CHAP, 
without being carried up to the houie of peers for Lv * 
tlieir affent and concurrence. 1641. ^ 

Whx-n this remonftrance was difperfed, it excited Rmioms 
every where the lame violent. controverfy, which at- 
tended it when introduced into the houfe of coin- ' 


1110ns. This parliament, faid the partifans of that 
aflembly, have at length prolited by the fatal exam- 
ple ol tlieir predecelfors ; and are relblved that the 
fabric, which they have gcneroufly undertaken to 
icar lor the protection of liberty, (hall not be left 
to future ages inlfecure and imperfect. At the 
fane when the petition of right, that requifite vin- 
dication of a violated conllitution, was extorted 
1: om the unwilling prince ;• who but imagined that 
liberty was .at lalt fecured, and that tht* laws would 
thoacefuitli maintain t hemic Ives in oppofition to ar- 
bitrary authority ! But what was the event ? + riglt 
was indeed acquired to the people, or rather their 
ancient right was more exactly defined > But as the 
frxrt of invading it ftill remained in the prince, no 
loaner jjjid an opportunity offer, than he totally dil- 
regarded all laws and preceding engagements, and 
made his will and pleafure the foie rule o t govern- 
ment. Thofe lofty ideas of monarchical authority, 
\Thich he has derived from his early education, 
which are united in his mind with the irrcfiftible 


illufions r pf felf-love, which are corroborated by* his 
millakch principles of religion, it is in vain to hope 
that, his more advanced age, *he will fincerely 
renounce from any fubfequent reflection or expe- 
rience. f>uch converfions, if ever .they happen, are 
extremely rare; but to, expert that they will be de- 
rived from neceflity, from the jealoufy and refent- 
ment of antagonills, from blame, from reproach, 
from oppofition, muff be the refult of the fondeft 
mid iTiofl blind credulity. Thefe violences, however 
'iiecellitry, are lure to irritate a prince againlt limit- 

Gg 2 • ations 
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•C’H A P. ations'fo cruelly impofed upon him ; and each con. 

w ** V " ' . ceflion, which he is conftrained to make, Is regard- 
1641. ed as a temporary tribute paid to faftion anil iedi- 
tion, and is fecretly attended with a rfefoiution of 
feizing every favourable opportunity to retiacl it. 
Nor ihould we imagine, that opportunities of that 
kind will not offer in the courfe of human affairs. 
Governments, efpecially thofe of a mixed kind, 
are in continual fluctuation : The humours of the 
people ch'ange perpetually from one extreme to an- 
other : And no refolution * can be more wife, as 
well as more juft, than that of employing the pre- 
fent advantages againfl the king, who had formerly 
pufhed much lefs tempting ones to the utmoft ex- 
tremities againft his people and his parliament. It 
is to be feared, that, if the religious rage which has 
feized the multitude be allowed to evaporate, they 
will quickly return to the ancient ecclefiaftical efla- 
blifhment ; and, with it, embrace thofe principles 
of flavery, which it inculcates with fuch zeal on it* 
fubmiflive profelytes. Thofe patriots, who & re now 
the public idols, may then become the objects of 
general deteftadon ; and equal fhouts of joy attend 
their ignominious execution, with thofe which fecond 
their prefent aflvantages and triumphs. Nor ought 
the apprehenfion of f uch an event to be regarded hi 
them as a felfifh confideration : In their fafety is In- 
volved the fecurity of the laws : The patrons of the 
conftitution cannot fufler without a fatal blow' to the 
conftitution : A&d it is but juftice in th^public 
to protect, at any hazard, thofe who have fo gene- 
aroully expofed thetnfelv.es to the utmoft hazard for 
the public interest. What though monarchy, the 
ancient government of Kngland, be impaired, dur- 
ing thefe contefts, in many of its -former preroga- 
tives : The laws will flourifh the more by its de- 
cay ; and it is happy, allowing that matters are 
really carried bevond the bounds of moderation# 

that 
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that the* current at lead runs towards liberty, and chap.. 
that the error is on that fide, which is fafeft for the . Lv « r 
general "in ter eft of mankind and fociety. l6+t- 

The beft arguments of the royalifts againft a far- 
ther attach on the prerogative were founded more 
on oppolite ideas, which they had formed of the 
part events of this reign, than on oppofite principles 
of government. Some invafions, they laid, and 
thole too of moment, had undoubtedly teen made 
on national privileges :* But were we to look for the 
caufe of thefe violences, u'e Ihould never find it to 
confift in the wanton tyranny and injufticc of the 
princej not even in his ambition or immoderate ap- 
petite for authority. The •hoftihties with Spain, in 
which the king, on his aoceflion, found himfelf en- 
gaged, however imprudent and unneceflary, had 
proceeded from the advice, and even importunity of 
the parliament ; who deferted him immediately after 
•they had embarked him in thole warlike meafures. 

A young prince, jealous of honour, was naturally 
afraid, pf being foiled in his firft enterpril'e, and had 
not as yet attained fuch maturity of couijfel, as to 
perceive that his greateft honour lay in preferving 
^the law's inviolate, and gaining the full confidence 
*of his people. The rigour of the fublequent par- 
liaments had been extreme with regard to many ar- 
ticles, r particularly tonnage and poundage ; • and 
had reduced the king to an abfolute necefiity, if he 
vvoulS preferve entire the royal prerogative, of levy- 
ing thole duties by his own authority, and of break- 
ing through the • forms, in order to maintain the 
dpirit, of the conftitujion. Having once made lb 
perilous a ftep, he was naturally induced to continue, 
and to. confulr the public intereft, by impofing Ihip- 
money, and other moderate, though irregular, bur- ' 
dens and taxations. A lure proof that he had 
formed no fyftetn for enflaving his people is, that the 
chief objett of his government has been to raife a 
* u 3 va k not a military force ; a project ufeful, ho- 
. G g 3 * nourable. 
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CHAP, nourable, . nay indifpenfably requifite, ancf in fpite 

w LV ‘ . of his great neceiftties, brought almoft to a happy 
164.1. conclufion. It is now full time to free him ‘from all 
thefe neceflities, and to apply cordials and lenitives, 

• after thofe feverities, which have already had their 
full courfe againft him. Never was fovereign bleff- 
ed with more moderation of temper, with more 
jullice, more humanity, more honour, or a more 
gentle difpofition. What pity that fuch a prince 
fhoukl fo long have been haraffed with rigours, ful- 
picions, calumnies, complaints, encroachments ; and 
been forced from that path in which the rectitude 
of his principles would have inclined him to have 
confL'Aitly trod ! If*-fome« few inftances are found of 
violations made on the petition of right, which he 
himfelf had granted ; there is an eafier and more 
natural way for preventing the return of like incon- 
venieneies, than by a totai abolition of royal autho- 
rity. Let the revenue be fettled, fuitably to the an- 
cient dignity and fplendour of the crown ; let the 
public necelilties be fully fupplied ; let the renaming 
articles of prerogative be left untouched ; and the 
king, as he has already loft the power, will lay afide 
the will, of inva'ding the conftitution. From what 
quarter can jealoufies now arife ? What farther fe ; " 
curity can be defired or expetted ? The king’s pre- 
ceding concefiions, fo far from being infuffievnt for 
public fecurity, have rather erred on the other ex- 
treme ; and, by depriving him of all power or felf- 
defcnce, are the real caule why the commons are 
emboldened to raife pretenfions hitherto unheard of 
in the kingdom, and to lubyert the whole fyftem* 
of the^ conllitution; But would they be content 
with moderate advantages, is it not - evident that, 
'befides other important concellions, the prefent 
parliament may be continued, till the government 
be accuftomed to the new track, and every part be 
reftored to full haimony and concord ? By the tri- 
ennial a£t a perpetual fuccellion of parliaments js 

eftablilhed. 
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eftablillted, as everlafting guardians to the laws, c H A>. 
while the king poflelfes no independent power or . LV * . 
military force, by which he can be fupported in his , 64 ,. 
invafion of them. No danger remains, but what 
is infeparable from all free* conftitutions, and what 
forms the very efience of their freedom : The danger 
of a change in the people’s difpofition, and of gene- 
ral difguft, contracted agamic popular privileges. 

To prevent fuch an evil, no expedient i£ more pro- 
per, than to contain *ourfelves within the bounds qf 
moderation, and to confider that all extremes, na- 
■ rurally and infallibly, beget each other. In the 
fame manner as the pall ufurpations of the crown, 
however excufable on account? of the necg/fity or 
provocations whence they arofe, have excited an 
immcafurable appetite for liberty ; let us beware, 
left our encroachments, by introducing anarchy, 
make the people feek Ihelter under the peaceable 
and defpotic rule of a monarch. Authority, as well 
as liberty, is requifite to government ; and is even 
requifite to the fupport of liberty itfelf, by main- 
taining the laws, which can alone regulate and pro- 
tect it. What madnefs, while every thing is fo 
happily fettled under ancient forms and inftitutions, 
now more exactly poifcd and adjufted, to try the 
'hazardous experiment of a new conftitution, and 
renounce the mature .wifdom of our anceftors /or the 
crude'whimfies of turbulent innovators! Befides the 
certain and inconceivable mifchyifs of civil war j are 
not the perils apparent, which the delicate frame of 
liberty muft inevitably, fuftain amidft the furious 
fhock of arms ? Which-ever fide prevails, Jhe can 
fcarce^y hope to remlin inviolate, and may fuffer no 
lefs, or rather greater injuries from the boundlefs 
prctenfions of forces engaged in her caufe, than 
from the invafion of enraged troops, infilled on the 
fide of monarchy. 

The king, upon his return /rom Scotland, was Nov. 
received in London with the Ihouts and acclama- 
” • G g 4. tions 
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CHAP.' tions of the people, and with every demonftratiou 
. ‘ j of regard and affection fcir Richard Gournav, 

1641. lord mayor, a man of moderation and . authority, 
had promoted thefe favourable difpofitions, and had 
engaged the populace,- who fo lately infulted the 
Jung, and who fo foon after made furious' war upon 
him, to give him thefe marks of their dutiful at- 
tachment. But all the pleafure which Charles 
reaped frorp this joyous reception, was foon damped 
by the remonftrance of the commons, which was 
prefented him, together with a petition of a like 
ftrain. The bad counfels which he followed are 
there complained of ; his concurrence in the Irifh 
rebellion plainly infiuuated ; the fcheme laid for the 
introduction qr popery and fuperftition inveighed 
again!! ; and, as a remedy for all thefe evils, he is 
defired to entrult every office and command to per- 
fons in whom his parliament fhould ha\e caufe ty 
confide u . By this phrafe, which is fo often re- 
peated in all ‘die memorials and addreffes of that 
time, the commons meant themfelves and their ad- 
herents. f r 

As loot! as the remonftrance of the commons was 
publifhed, the king difperfed an anfv er to it. In 
this conteft-he lay under great dil'advantages. Not. 
only the ears 1 of the people were extremely prejuj- 
diced B againft him ; the belt topics, upon which he 
could juftify, at leaft apologife for his forme? scon- 
-duft, were fuch as n it was not fate or prudent- for 
him at this time to employ. So high was the na- 
tional idolatry towards parliaments, that to blame 
the paft conduct of thefe affemblies, would have 
been very ill received by the generality of the peo- 
ple. So loud were the complaints againlt regal 
jjfurpadons, that, had the king afferted the prero- 
gative of fupplying, by his own authority, the defi- 
ciencies in government, arifing from the obftinacy 

* Rufliwortli, v<Jl. v. j>« 4.19. 

41 Klein, ibid* |>. 437, N.iliof/* vnl. ii- 
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of the eommons, he would have increafed the cla- c'ha p. 
mours with which the whole nation already re- ^v. 
founded* • Charles;, therefore, contented himfelf ^ J 
with obferving in general, that even during that 
period fo much complained of, the people enjoyed 
a great meafure of happinefs, not only compara- 
tively, in refpect of their neighbours, but even in 
refpedt of thole times which were juftly accounted 
the moll fortunate. He made warm pioteftations 
of fincerity in the reformed religion ; he promifed 
indulgence to tender conlcicnces with regard to the 
ceremonies of the church ; he mentioned his great 
conceffions to national liberty ; he blamed the in- 
famous libels every-wherj difptried againftjus per- 
l’on and the national religion ; he complained of the 
general reproaches thrown out in the remonllrance 
with regard to ill coifnfels, though he had protected 
no minilter from parliamentary juftice, retained no 
unpopular fervant, and conferred offices on no one 
who enjoyed not a high character anti eftimation in 
the public. “ If, nottvithltanding this/’ he adds, 

“ ahy malignant party lhall take heart, and be will- 
*« ing to facrifxce the peace and happinfcfs of their 
“ country to their own fmifter ends and ambition, 

“ under whatever pretence of religion and con- 
‘ ts l'ciciice ; if they lhall endeavour to lelfen my re- 
“ putation and inteneft, and to weaken my. lawful 
“ power and authority ; if they lhall attempt, by 
•“ ciffcountenancing the prefent laws, to loofen the 
“ bands of government, that all diforder and con- 
“ fufion may break in upon us ; I doubt not but 
** God in his good time will difeover them to 
« me, and that, thd wifdom and courage of my 
« high court of parliament will join with me in 
their fuppreffion and punilhment w .” Nothing 


* Nalfon, vol, ii. p. 7**. 
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fhows more evidently the hard fituation in which 
Charles was placed, than to obferve, that he was 
obliged to confine himfelf within the limits ,of civi- 
lity towards fubje&s who had tranfgreffed all bounds 
of regard, and even of 'good manners, in the treat- 
ment of their fovereign. 

Tin; firft in fiance of thofe parliamentary en- 
croachments v hich Charles was now to look for, 
was, the bjll for prefling foldicrs to the fcrvice ot 
Ireland. This bill quickly palled the lower houfe. 
In the preamble, the king’s power of preffmg, a 
power exercifed during all former times, was de-‘ 
dared illegal, and contrary to the liberty of the 
iubjeft,, By a ncccffary confcquence, the preroga- 
tive which the, crown had ever affumed of obliging 
men to accept of any branch of public fervicc, w'as 
abolifhed and annihilated : A prerogative, it mull 
be owned, not very compatible with a limited 
monarchy. In order to elude this law, the king 
offered to raife 1 0,000 volunteers for the Irifh fer- 
rice : But the commons were afraid left fuch an 
army fhould be too much at his devotion. Ch'arles, 
ftill unwilling to fubtnit to fo confiderable a dimi- 
nution of power* came to the houfe of peers, and 
offered to pafs the law without the preamble ; by * 
which means, he faid, that ill-timed queftion with" 
regard to the prerogative woukl for the prefent be 
avoided, and the pretenfions of each party Be left 
entire. Both houfes took fire at this mea’fure,' 
which, from a fimilar inftance while the bill of at- 
tainder againft Strafford was in dependence, Charles 
might forefee would be received with refentment. 
The lords, as well as commoifs, paffed a vote, de- 
claring it to be a high breach of privilege for the 
king to take notice of any bill which was in agita- 
tion in either of the houfes, or to exprefs his fenti- 
pients with regard to it, before it be pyefented to 
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him fof his affent in a parliamentary manner. The CHAP, 
king was obliged to coinpofe all matters by an . Ly ‘ , 
apology x « _ >6 *j. 

The general queftion, we may obferve, with re- 
gard to privileges of parliament, has always been, 
and ftiil continues, one of the greateft myfteries in 
the Englilh conftitution ; and, in fome refpeds, not- 
withflanding the accurate genius of that govern- 
ment, tlicle privileges are at prefen t« as undeter- 
mined as were formerly the prerogatives of the 
crown. Such privileges as are founded on long 
precedent cannot be controverted : But though u 
were certain that former kings had not, in any in- 
llance, taken notice of bills lying before th« houfes 
(which ye£ appears to have been very common), it 
follows not, merely from their never exerting fuch 
a power, that they hhd renounced it, or never were 
poilefled of it. Such privileges alfo as are eflential 
to all free afiembiies which deliberate, they may be 
allovVcd to afiume, whatever precedents may pre- 
vail : But though the? king’s interpolation, by an 
oifer* or advice, does in fome degree overawe or 
reltrain liberty ; it may be doubted whether it im- 
pofes fuch evident violence as to 'entitle the parlia- 
ment, without any other authority or conceffion, to 
* claim the privilege of excluding it. But this was 
the favourable time »for extending privileges ; and 
had none more exorbitant or unreafonable been 
‘challenged, few bad confequsnces had followed. 

The eftablilhment- of this rule, it is certain, contri- 
butes to the order and regularity, as well as free- 
dom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

The interpofition'of peers in the eledion of com- 
moners was. likewife about this time declared a 
breach of privilege ; and continues ever fince to be 
condemned by votes of the commons, and univer- 
fally pradifed throughout the nation. 

* Ruth worth, vol.v. |>. 4.57, 4.<fS, &-c. * Cl ttendon, vo!. ii. p. 317. 
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Every meafure purfued by the commons, and. 
ftill more, every attempt made by their partifans, 
were full of the molt inveterate hatred agtunlt the 
hierarchy, and Ihovved a determined refolution of 
fubverting the whole ecclefiaftica! eftablHlnnent. Be- 
fides numberlefs vexations and perfections which 
the clergy underwent from the arbitrary power of 
the lower houi'e, the peers, while the king was in 
Scotland, having pafled an order for the obfcrvance 
of the laws with regard to public worfhip, the com- 
mons affumed fuch authoiity, that, by a vote alone 
of their houfe, they fufpended thofe laws, though 
enacted by the whole legiflature : And they parti- 
cularly ‘forbade bowing as the name of Jefus ; a 
practice which gave them the higheft fcandal, and 
which was one of their capital objections againfl 
the ellablilhed religion y . They complained of the 
king’s filling five vacant fees, and confidered it as’, 
an infult upon .them, that he Ihould complete and 
ftrengthen an order, which they intended lbon* en- 
tirely to aboliflT. They had accufed thirteen biljiops 
of high treafon, for enacting cartons without con- 
fent of parliament % though from the foundation of 
the monarchy no 6ther method had ever been prac-* 
tifed : And they now infilled that the peers, upon 
this general accufation, Ihould fequefter thofe bilhops 
from tkeir feats in parliament, knd commit them to 
prifon. Their bill for taking away the biifljqps _ 
votes had laft winter been rejedted by the peers : 
But they again introduced the fame bill, though no 
prorogation had intervened ; and they endeavoured, 
by'Tome minute alterations, tq elude that rule of 
parliament which oppofed them. And wherr they 
lent up this bill to the lords, they made a demand, 
the molt abfurd in the world, that the bilhops, be- 
ing all of them parties, Ihould be refufed a vole 

y Rnfhworth, vol.v. p, 385, 386. Nalfon, vol. ii. p 482* 
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with regard to that queftion b . After the refolution chap. 
was ortce formed by the commons, of invading the . r 

eftablifhed government of church and Hate, it could 164.1. 
not he expelled that their proceedings, in fuch a 
violent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether re- 
gular and equitable : But it mull be confeffed, that, ' 
in their attack on the hierarchy, they ftill more 
openly palled all bounds of moderation, as fup- 
pnfmg, no doubt, that the facrednefs of the caufe 
would fufficiently atone for employing means the 
molt irregular and *unprecedented. This principle, 
which prevails fo much among zealots, never dis- 
played itfclf fo openly as during the tranfaclions of 
this whole period. 

But, notwithllanding theie efforts of ^he com- 
mons, thpy could not expect the concurrence of the 
upper houfe, either to this law, or to any other 
which they fhould introduce for ihe farther limita- 
- tion of royal authority. The majority of the peers 
adhered to the king, and plainly foivsfaw the depref- 
fioh of nobility, as a neceffary confequence of popu- 
lar ufurpations on tfle crown. The infolence, in- 
deed, of the commons, and their haughty treatment 
of the lords, had already rifen to a great height, and 
gave fufficient warning of their fftture attempts upon 
that order. They muttered fomewhnt of their re- 
gret that they fhould be obliged to fave the king- 
dom alone, and that the houfe of peers would have 
no part in the honour. Nay, they went fo far as 
o'penly to tell the lords, “ That they themfelves 
** were the reprefeniativc body oj the whole king- 
ft dom, and that the peers were Aothing but indi- 
** viduals, who held their feats in a particular ca- 
“ j»city: And therefore, if their lordlhips will not 
« confent.to the palling of afts neceffary for the 
prefervation of the people, the commons, together 
fS with fuch of the lords as are more l’enfible of the 
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CHAP. « danger, mull jdin together, and reprefent the 
v LV ‘ . “ matter to his majefty c .” So violent was the de- 
1641. mocratical, enthufialtic i’pirit diffufed throughout the 
nation, that a total confulion of all rank and<order 
was juftly to be apprehended ; and the wonder was 
not, that the majority o'l the nobles fhould feek 
Iheltcr under the throne, but that any of them fhould 
venture to defert it. But the tide of popularity 
feized many, and carried them wide of the rnoft 
eflablifhed maxims of civil policy. Among. the, 
opponents of the king are ranked die earl of Nor- 
thumberland, lord admiral, a man of the firit family 
and fortune, and endowed with that dignified pride 
which fo weil became his rank and flation : The 
earl of Ivffcx, who irihaited all his father’s popu- 
larity, and having from his early youth fought re- 
nown in arms, united to a middling capacity that . 
rigid inflexibility of honour which forms the proper 
ornament of a nobleman and a foldier: Lord Kim--' 
bolton, foon after earl of Manchcfler, a perfon dif- 
tinguifhed by humanity, generofity, affability, and 
every amiable virtue. Theft* men, finding that 
their credit ran high with the nation, venturca to 
encourage thole popular diforders, which, they vainly 
imagined, they poffeffed authoiity fuflicient to re- 
gulate and controul. 

In order to obtain a majority in the upper houfe, 
the commons had recourfe to the populace, why. on 
other occafions had done them fuch important ler- 
vice. Amidft the great eft fecurity, tliey affected 
continual fears of dcftruclion to themfelvcs and the 
nation, and feehied to quake at every breath or 
rumour of danger. They again excited the people 
by never-ceafmg inquiries, after confpiracies, by re- 
ports of infurreftior.s, by feigned intelligence of in- 
vafions from abroad, by difcoveries of dangerous 
combinations at home among papifts and their ad- 

* Clarendon* vo]. it. jp. 415. 
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herents. When Charles difmiffed the guard which chap. 
they had* ordered during his abfence, they complain- , LV ~ f 
ed ; and, upon his promiling them a new guard, ,6 4l . 
under the 'command of the earl of I.indeiey, they 
abfolutely refufed.the offer, and were well pleafed to 
infmuatc, by this inftance of jealoufy, that their dan- 
ger chiefly arofe from the king himfelf d . They 
ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where 
they aflembled, and thus armed themfelves againft 
thole confpiracies with which they pretended they 
were hourly threatened. All flories of plots, how- 
ever ridiculous, v/ere willingly attended to, and were 
difperfed among the multitude, to whofe capacity 
they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed 
the commons, that, walking in the fields, 4ic had 
hearkened to the difcourle of certain perfons un- 
known to him, and had heard them talk, of a moll 
dangerous confpiracy. A hundred and eight ruf- 
fians, as he learned, had been appointed to murder 
. a hundred and eight lords and commoners, and were 
promifed rewards fpr thefe ailiiflinations, ten pounds 
for each. lord, forty findings for e«ich commoner. 

Upon this notable intelligence, orders were ifTued 
for feizing priefls and jefuits, a conference was de- 
ftred with the lords, and the deputy-lieutenants of 
'fome fufpe&ed counties were ordered to put the 
people in a polture of defence c . 

Tirg pulpits likewife were called in aid, and re- 
founded with the dangers which threatened religion, 
from the defperate attempts of'papifls and malig- 
nants. Multitudes flocked towards Weflminftcr, and 
iufulted the prelates and iuch of the lords as ad- 
. hered to the crown. t The peers voted a dechration 
againft»thofe tumults, and fent it to the lower houfe ; 
but thele refufed their concurrence f . Some fedi- 

Jaum. 30th Nov, 1641. Nalfon, vol.ii. p 683 . 
c Nalfon, vol.ii. p. 646. Joum. 1 6 th Nov. 1641. Dugdale* p. 77. 
f Kufhwoftli, pait in. vol.i. p. 710. 
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H A P. tious Apprentices, being feized and committed to 
^ ' . prifon, immediately received their liberty, by an 

1641. order of the commons 8 . The Iheriffs and juft ices 
having appointed cnnftables with ftrong batches to 
guard the parliament, the commons Tent for the 
eonftables, and required them to dilqharge the 
watches, convened the juflices, voted their orders a 
breach of privilege, and lent one of them to the 
Tower h . Encouraged by thefe intimations of their 
pleafure, the populace crowded about Whitehall, 
and threw out infolent menaces againft Charles him- 
felf. Several reduced officers and young gentlemen 
of the inns of court, during this time of diforder and 
danger, offered their ferv ice to the king. Between 
them and the populace -there paffed frequent Ikir- 
milhes, which ended not without bloodihed. By 
way of reproach thefe gentlemen gave the rabble 
the appellation of Roundheads, on account of the 
fhort cropt hair which they wore : Thefe called the 
others Cavaliers. And thus the nation, which 
was before fufficiently provided with religious as 
well as civil caufes of qukrrel, was alfa fupplied 
with party-names, under which the fa&ions might 
rendezvous, and fignalife their mutual hatred ‘. 

Meanwhile * the tumults ftill continued, and 
even increafed about Weftminfter and Whitehall. 
The cry inceffantly refounded againft bijhops and 
rotten*-hcaried lords*. The former efpecialty, be- 
ing diftinguilhable by their habit, and beihg ( the 
objecl of violent hatred to all the fe&aries, were 
expofed to the moft dangerous infults *. Williams, 
now created archbiffiop of York, having been abufecl 
by the populace, haftily called a meeting of his , 
•pte. , 7 . brethren. By his advice a proteftation was drawn, 
and addreffed to the king and the houfe of lords. 

Z Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 784., 791. h Ibid. p. 792. Jmirn. aytb. 
9,8th, and 29th of December 164.1. 4 Clarendon, yoi. u.’p* 339- 

* IJum, ibid. p. 33C. 1 Dugdale, p. 78. 
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The bifhops there fet forth, that though they had an chap. 
undoubted right to fit and vote in parliament, yet in . LV ‘ 
coming thither, they had been menaced, affaulted, 164* 
affronted,* by the unruly multitude, and could no 
longer with l’afety attend their duty in the houfe. 

For this i;eafon they protefte'd againft all laws, votes, 
and refolutions, as null and invalid, which fhould 
pafs during the time of their conftrained abfence. 

This protellation, which, though juft and legal, was 
certainly ill-timed, was figned by twelve bifhops, 
and communicated t’o the king, who haftily ap- 
proved of it. As foon as it was prefented to the 
lords, that houfe defired a conference with the com- 
mons, whom they informed of this unexpected pro- 
teftation. The opportunity wa£ leized with^oy and 
triumph. .An impeachment of high treafon was Impeach- 
immtdiately lent up againft the bifliops, as endea- 
vouring to fubvert tlte fundamental laws, and to 1C 1 l0i>s * 
invalidate the authority of the legiflature m . They 
■ were, on the firft demand, fequeftrated from parlia- 
ment* and committed to cuftody. No man, in 
either houfe, ventured to fpeak a word in their vin- 
dication ; fo much dii’pleafed was every one at the 
egregious imprudence of which they liad been 
guilty. One perfon alone laid, that he did not be- 
"lieve them guilty of high treafon ; but that they 
were ftark mad, and therefore defired they might 
be lenj to Bedlam n . • 

A few days after, the king was betrayed into 164*. 
another indilcretion, much mose fatal : An indif- 
cretion, to which all the enfuing diforders and civil 
wars ought immediately and diredtly to be aferibed. 

. This was the impeachment of lord Kimbolton and, 
the five members.- 

When the commons employed, in their remon- 
ftrance, language lo fevere and indecent,, they had 

■ Whitlocke, p. 51. Ruftiwotth, vol.v. p.466. Nalfon, voK ii. 
p.794. * Claicndon, yoi. iy^p. 3^5. 
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not been a&uated entirely by infolence and paflion > 
Their views were more folid and profound*. They 
confidered, that in a violent attempt, fuch as an in- 
valion of the ancient conftitution, the ntore leifure 
was afforded the people to reflet, the lei's would 
they be inclined to fecond that rafh and .dangerous 
enterprife ; that the peers would certainly refuie 
their concurrence, nor were there any hopes of pre- 
vailing on them, but by iuiligating the populace to 
tumult and diforder; that the employing of fuch 
odious means for fo invidious an end, would, at 
long-run, lofe them all their popularity, and turn 
the tide of favour to the contrary party ; and that, 
if the king only remained in tranquillity, and cau- 
tiouily'eluded the firft violence of the temped, he 
would, in the end, certainly prevail, and be able at 
lead to preferve the undent laws and conftitution. 
They were therefore refolved, if poHible, to excite 
him to feme violent pailion ; in hopes that He 
would commit indiicretions, of which they might 
make advantage. 

Ir was not long before they fucceeded hty°nd 
their fonejeit wHhes. Charles was enraged to find 
that all his concefiions but iucreafed their demands ; 
that the people, who were returning to a fenfe of 
duty towards him, w'ere again roufed to feditioq 
and tumults ; that the blacked calumnies were 
propdga'ed again!! him, anti even the IriflS maf- 
lacre aferibed to his counfels and machination^;, an$j 
that a method of add refs was adopted, not only un- 
datable towards fo great a prince, but which no 
private gentleman could bear without refentment. 
When he confidered all thefe, increafing a£ts of in-- 
folence in the commons, he was apt to * aferibe 
them, in a great meafure, to his own indolence 
and facility. The queen anti the ladies of the court 
farther ftimulated his pailion, and represented, that, 
if he exerted the vigour, and dilplayed the majefty 
of a monarch, th'e daring jifurpations of his fub- 
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ie£ts wquld fhrink before him. Lord Digby, a c H A p * 
man of fine parts, but full of levity, and hurried ■ LV ' j 
on by precipitate paffions, fugged- ed like counfels ; *64*. 

and Charles, who, though commonly moderate in 
his temper, was ever difpofpd to hafty refolutions, 
gave way -to the fatal importunity of his friends and 
fervants °. 

Herbert, attorney general, appeared in the Acebft- 
houfe of peers, and, in his majefty’s name, entered 
an accufation of high t treafon againft lord Kimbol- member*, 
ton and five commoners, Hollis, fir Arthur Hazle- 
rig, Hambden, Pym, and Strode. The articles 
were, ITiat they had traiteioufly endeavoured to 
fubver.t the fundamental laws ^nd government of 
the kingdom, to deprive* the king of hi? regal 
power, an dr to impofe on his fubjeds an arbitrary 
and tyrannical authority ; that they had endea- 
voured by many foul afperfions on his majefty and 
his government, to alienate the affedions of his 
•peopls, and make him odious to them; that they 
had attempted to draw Ijis late army to difobedience 
of his. royal commands, and to fide with them in 
their traiterous defigns ; that they had invited and 
encouraged a foreign power to invade the king- 
dom ; that they had aimed at fubveriiag the rights 
?jid very being of parliament ; that, in order to 
complete their traiterous defigns, they had endea- . 
voured, as far as in them lay, by force and terror, 
to compel the parliament, to join with them, and 
to that end, had actually railed *nnJ countenanced 
tumults againft the king and parliament ; and that 
they had traitoroiiflv confpircd to levy, and actually 
•had levied, war againft the king p . 

THE'whole world ftood amazed at this import- 
ant accufation', fo fuddenly entered upon, without 
concert, deliberation, or reflection. Some of thefe 

• Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 
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^ ^ A. articles of accufation, men faid, to judges by ajj- 

i pearance, feem to be common between .the im- 

164 .*. peached members and the parliament ; nor did 
thefe perfons appear any farther aftive in the enter- 
prifes of which they 'Were accufed, than fo far as 
they concurred with the majority in their votes 
and fpceches. Though proofs might, perhaps, be 
produced, of their privately inviting the Scots to 
invade England ; how could fuch an attempt be 
conftdercd as treafon, after the aft of oblivion which 
had palfed, and after that both houfes, with the king’s 
concurrence, had voted that nation three hundred 
thoufand pounds for their brotherly afliflance! 
Whilst he houfe of peerjs are fcarcelv able to main- 
tain their independency, or to reject the bills fent 
them by the commons ; will they ever be permitted 
by the populace, fuppofirtg \ht m inclined, to pals 
a fentence, which inufl totally fubduc the lower 
houfe, and put an end to their ambitious under- 
takings? Thefe five members, at lea ft Pytn, llamb- 
den, and Hollis, are the very heads of the popular 
party ; and if thefe be taken off, what fate ifiuft be 
expefted r by their followers, who are many of them 
accomplices in the fame treafon ? The punifhment 
of leaders is ever the laft triumph over a broket* - 
and routed party ; but furely was never before at- 
tempted, in oppofition to a faction, during the full 
tide of its power and luccefs. t " 

But men had jiot leifure to wonder at tilt- Indif- 
cretion of this meafure : Their aftonifhraent vva» 
excited by new attempts, hill more precipitate and 
imprudent. A ferjeant at arms, in the king’s 
name, demanded of the holife the five members; 
and was fent Licit without any pofitive anfwer. 
Meflengcrs wer~ . npl yed to fearch for them and 
arreft Their trunks, chambers, and ftudies, 

were lealed and locked. The houfe voted all thefe 
afts of violence „to be breaches of privilege, and 
commanded every one to, defend the liberty of the. 

members* 
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members \ The king, irritated by .ill this oppo- CHAP, 
fition, refolved next day to come in 1 .Tlim tj the 
houfe, .with an intention to demand, perhaps fuze, 164*. 
in their prefence, the perfons whom he had accufed. 

This refolution was difcoVered to, the countefs of 
Carlifle, lifter to Northumberland, a lady of fpirit, 
wit, and intrigue r . She privately fent intelligence to 
the five members ; and they had time to withdraw, 
a moment before the king entered. He jvas accom- 
panied by his ordinary retinue to the number of above 
two hundred, armed as ufual, fome with halberts, 
fome with walking fwords. The king left them at 
the door, and he himlelf advanced alone through 
the lull I ; while all the uicipbcrs *rofe to receive him. 

The fpeaker withdrew font his chair,, and the king, 
took pofletlion of it. I lie fpcech which he made 
was as follows: “ G<!n' cme 1, I am lorry for this 
oceafion of coming to you. Yefterday, I fent a 
“. lerjeant at arms, to demand fome, who, by my 
‘ c order, were accufed of high treafon. Inllead of 
“ obedience, I received*a meffage. I muft here de- 
date to you, that, though no king that ever was 
“ in England could be more careful of \*our privi- 
“ leges than 1 fhall be, yet in cafes of tieafon no 
perfon has privilege. Therefore am 1 come to 
■* tell you, that I muft have thele men wheresoever 
cc I can find them. Well, fincc 1 fee all the. birds 
“ arellown, I do exped that you will fend them to 
■' nit "Us loon as they return, l^nt 1 a flu re you, on 
“ the word of a king, I never did intend any force, 

“ but fhall proceed againft them in a lair and legal 
“ way: For I never meant any other. And now 
’ “ finct; I fee I canncft do what I came for, I think 
“ this is no unlit oceafion to repeat what 1 have laid 
“ formerly, that whatever I have done in favour 
“ and to the good of my fubjefts, I do intend to 
maintain it s .” 

Whitloeke, p. 50. RulWorth, vol. v? p. 474* 475* 
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CHAP. When the king was looking around foi'tlie ao 
f cufed members, he afked the fpeaker, who flood 
164.*. below, whether any of thefe perfons were, in the 
houfe ? The fpeaker, falling on his knee, prudently- 
replied: “ I have, Sif, neither eyes to fee, nor 
“ tongue to fpeak, in this place, but as thie houfe is 
** pieafed t6 direct me, whofe fervant I am. And 
“ I humbly afk pardon, that I cannot give any 
** other anfwer to what your majefty is pleafcd to 

demand of me 

The commons were in the utmoft diforder ; and, 
when the king was departing, fome members cried' 
aloud, fo as he might hear them, Privilege! privi- 
lege ! And the houfe immediately adjourned till next 
day u . 

That evening, the accufed members, to fhow 
the greater apprehenfion, refmoved into the city, 
which was their fortrefs. The citizens were the 
whole night jn arms. Some people, who were ap- 
pointed for that purpofe, or perhaps adluat&l by 
their own terrors, ran from * o ate to gate, crying out, 
that the cavaliers were coming to burn the city, and 
that the king himfelf was at their head. 

Next morning Charles lent to the mayor, and 
ordered him to call a common-council immediately* 
About ten o’clock, he himfelf, attended only by- 
three. or four lords, went m Guildhall. He told 
the common-council,, that he was forrv to file ar of 
the apprehqnfions entertained of him ; that Tie was 
come to them without any guard, in order to fhow 
how much he relied on their afte&ions; and that he 
had accufed certain men of high treafon, againft. 
whom he would proceed in a* legal way, and there- 
fore prefumed that they would not meet with pro- 
teftion in the city. After many other gracious ex- 
preflions, he told one of the fheriffs, who of the two 
vas thought the leaf! inclined to his fervice, that he 

t Wliitlockp, p. 50. May t book it. p. 20 . 
a Whitlocks, p. 51. 
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would 8ine with him. He departed the hall with* c H^'P. 
out receiving the applaufe which he expected. In . _ . 

paffing through the ftreets, he heard the cry, Pri- 164.*. 
Allege of parliament ! privilege of parliament! re- 
founding, from all quarters.* One of the populace, 
more infolent than the reft, drew nigh to his coach, 
and called out with a loud voice, To your tents , O 
Ifracl ! the words employed by the mutindus Ifrael- 
ites, when they abandoned Rehoboam* their rafh 
and ill-counfelled fovfercign w . 

When the houfe of commons met, they affefted 
the greateft difrnay ; and adjourning themfelves for 
fome days, ordered a committee to fit in merchant- 
taylors hall in the city. . The* committee jjrade an 
exaft inquiry into all circumftances attending the 
king’s entry into the houfe : Every paflionate fpeech, 
every menacing gefttire of any, even the meaneft of 
.his attendants, was recorded and .aggravated. An 
intention of offering violence to the .parliament, of 
feizihg the accufed members in the very houfe, and 
of murdering all who* fhould majke refiftance, was 
inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, 
fo it was called, was ftill aferibed to the*counfel of 
papifts and their adherents. This'expreffion, which 
* then recurred every moment in fpeeches and me* 

‘morials, and which at prefent is fo apt to excite 
laughter in the reader, begat at that time the 
deepeft and molt real confternation throughout the 
’kingdom. • 

A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and 
was communicated to the committee, who pretended 
to lay great ftrefs upon it. One catholic there con- 
gratulates another on the accufation of the members; 
and reprefents that incident as a branch of the fame 
pious contrivance, which had excited the Irilh infur- 
re&ion, and by which the profane heretics would foon 
be exterminated in England \ 

w Kufhworth, vol.v. po^-79* ClareiTdon, vol. it, p, 361. 
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CHAP. 

LV. 

164.1. 


Tumults. 


King 

leaves 

London* 


« 

The houfe again met, and after confirming the 
votes of their committee, inftantly adjourned, as if 
expofed to the moll imminent perils from the vio- 
lence of their enemies, 'fhis practice they continued 
for fome time. When the people, by thefe affe&ed 
panics, were wrought up to a fufficient degree of 
rage and # terror, it was thought proper, that the ac- 
cused members fliould, with a triumphant and mili- 
tary proceflton, take their feats in the houfe. The 
river was covered with boats, and other vdfels, laden 
with fmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared for . 
fight. Skippon, whom the parliament had appoint- 
ed, by their own authority, major-general of the 
city-miKda y , conducted the members, at the head 
of this tumultuary army, to Weftminfter-hall. And 
when the populace, by land ,and by water, palled 
Whitehall, they ftill alked with infulting fhouts. 
What has become of the king and his cavaliers b 
And whither 'are they fed 1 ? , 

The king, anprehenfive pf danger from the en- 
raged multitude, had retired to Hampton- if ourt, 
deferted tjy all the world, and overwhelmed with 
grief, fliame, and remorfe, for the fatal meafures 
into which he had been hurried. His diftrefled , 
fitoation he could no longer aferibe to the rigours, 
of deftiny, or the malignity of enemies : His own 
precipitancy and indiferetion ‘mull: bear the *blame 
of whatever difafters fliould henceforth befaLhim,. 
The moll faithful of his adherents, between forrow 
and indignation, were confounded with refkftions 
on what had happened, and what was likely to fol- 
low. Seeing every profpeft. blafled, faction tri- 
umphant, the difeontented populace inflamed to a 
degree of fury, they utterly delpaired of fuccefs in a 
fcaufe to whole ruin friends and enemies feemed 
equally to conlpire. 


y NnlTon, vol. it. p. 833, „ t 
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The ’prudence of the king in his conduct of chap, 
this affair nobody pretended to juftify. The lega- LV ' f 
lity of *hi£ proceedings met with many and juft apo- ,$4*. 
logies ; though generally offered to unwilling ears. 

No maxim of law, it was faid, is more eftablifhed 


or more univerfally allowed, than that privilege of 
parliament extends not to treafon, felony, or breach 
of peace ; nor has either houl'e, during former ages, 
ever pretended in any of -thole cafes to»interpofc in 
behalf of its membefs. Though fome inconvenh 
ences fhould rel'ult from the obfervance of this 


maxim ; that would not be fufficient, without other 
authority, to abolifh a principle eftablifhed by 
uninterrupted precedent, .and founded on jhe tacit 
confer. t of. the whole legiflature. But what are the 
inconveniences fo much dreaded ? The king, on 
pretence of treafon, may feize any members of the 
tjppofitc faction, and, for a time, gain to his parti- 
fans the majority of voices. But if be feize only a 
few ; will he not lofe more friends by fuch a grofs 
artifice -than he confihes enemies ? If he feize a 


great number; is not this expedient force, open and 
barefaced ? And what remedy at all times againft 
fuch force, but to oppofe to it a force which is fu- 
.perior ? Even allowing that the king intended to 
employ violence, not authority, for feizing the mem- 
bers though at that»time, and ever afterwasds, he 
jiofitjvely aflerted the contrary ; yet will his conduct 
admit* ofc excufe. That the hall, where the parlia- 
ment affembles, is an inviolable fanftuary, was never 
yet pretended. • And if the commons complain of 
the affront offered them, by an attempt to arreft 
their members in their very prefence; the blame 
inuft lie entirely on themfelves, who had formerly 
refufed compliance with the king’s meffage, when 
jhc peaceably demanded thefe members. The fove- 
reign is the great executor of the laws ; and his 
prefonce was here legally empl»yed, both in order 
* to 
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chap, to prevent oppofition, and to prote£l thfe houfe 
u LV ‘ , againft thofe inful ts which their difobedience had i'o 
164*. well merited. • , 

Charles knew to how little purpofe he fhould 
urge thefe reafons againft the prefent fury of the 
commons. lie propofed, therefore, by a meflage, 
that they would agree upon a legal method, by 
which he might carry on his profecu ion again* 7 the 
members, Jeft farther mil under ftandn ; gs happen 
with regard to privilege. They defired him to lay 
the grounds of accufation before the houfe ; and 
pretended that they muft firll judge whether it were 
proper to give up their members to a legal trial. 
The kiqg then informed them, that he would’ wave 
for the prefent all profecution : By fuccgflive roef- 
fages, he afterwards offered a pardon to the mem?, 
bers ; offered to concur in any r law that fhould ac- 
quit or fecure them ; offered any reparation to the, 
houfe for the breach of privilege, of which, he ac- 
knowledged, they had reafon to complain b . They 
were refolved to accept of 116 fatisfaefion, ynlefs he 
would difeover his advifers in that illegal mealure : 
A condition to which, they knew, that, without 
rendering himfelf -for ever vile and contemptible, he 
could not poffibly fubmit. Meanwhile, they con- * 
tinued to thunder againft the violation of parlia-’ 
mentat;y privileges, and, by their violent outcries, 
to inflame the whole nation. The fecret realon of 
their difpleafure, however obvious, they carefully' 
concealed. In the king’s accufation of the mem- 
bers, they .plainly faw his judgment of late parlia- 
mentary proceedings ; and every adherent of the 
ruling fadtion dreaded the fame fate, fhould, royal 
authority be re-eftablifhed in its ancient luftre. By 
the molt unhappy condudt, Charles, while he ex- 
tremely augmented in his opponents the will, hail 
aljfo increafed the ability, of hurting him. 

' b Diigti.i'.c, p. S4. Rufhworth, yo1,v. p. 4(4. 4.S8, 492, tc. 
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The more to excite the people, whofe difpofitions CHAP, 
were already very feditious, the expedient of peti- ■ LV * r 
tioning* whs renewed. A petition from the county 164.x. 
of Buckingham was prelented to the houfe by fix 
thoufand /ublnibcrs, who promifed to live and die 
in defence of : ' r .o privileges of parliament'. The 
city of London, the county of Efiex, that of Hert- 
ford, Surry, Berks, imitated the example. A 
petition from the apprentices was gracibufly receiv- 
ed d . Nay, one was 'encouraged from the porters 5 
whofe numbers amounted, as they faid, to fifteen 
thou ( and c . The addrefs of that great body con- 
tained the fame articles with all the others, the pri- 
vileges of parliament, the danger of religion, the 
rebellion ©f Ireland, the decay of trhde. The por- 
ters farther defired, that juftice might be done upon, 
olfenders, as the atrocioufnefs of their crimes had 
.deferred. And they added, ’That if fucb remedies 
■ur re any longer fuff ended. , they Jhould be forced to 
extremities not ft to be named , and make good the 
faying, That neceffify has no law f .” 

Another petition was prefented by feveral poor 
people, or beggars, in the name oftnany thoufands 
more; in which the* petitioners propofed as a reme- 
^ dy for the public miferies, That thife noble worthies 
of the houfe of peers , who concur with the happy 
*uoics p of the common /, may feparatc themfehes from 
. the fcf, and fit and vote as one entire body. The 
commons gave thanks for this petition *. 

The very women were feized with the fame rage. 

A brewer’s wife, followed by many thoufands of 
her fex, brought a petition to the houfe ; in which 
the petitioners expreffed their terror of the papilis 
and prelates, and their dread of like maflacrc% 
rapes, and outrages, with thofe w r hich had been 
committed upon their fex in Ireland. They had 

c Ruth, vol.v. p.487, liters, ibid, p. 46*. 
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C lv^ P * ^ cen n eceflitated, they faid, to imitate the Example 
. _ . of the women of Tekaah : And they claimed equal 

164.*. right with the men, of declaring, by petition, their 
fenfe of the public caufe ; becaufe Chrifl had pur- 
chafed them at as dear a‘ rate, and in the free enjoy- 
ment of Chrifl confifts equally the happinefs of 
both lexes. Pym came to the door of the houfe ; 
and having told the female zealots, that their peti- 
tion was thankfully accepted, and was prefented in 
a fcafonable time, he begged Hint their prayers for 
the fuccefs of the commons might follow' their peti- 
tion. Such low arts of popularity were aifeclcd ! 
-and by fuch illiberal cant were the unhappy people 
. incited civil difcoi'd and convullions 1 

In the mean time, not only all petitions, which 
favoured the church or monarchy, from whatever 
hand they came, were difeoutaged ; but the peti- 
tioners were fent for, hnprifoned, and profecuted as^ 
delinquents : y\.nd this unequal conduct was openly 
avowed and juftified. Whoever defire a changfc, it 
was faid, muft exprefs their* fentiments ; for how, 
©therwife, (hall they be known ? But thofe 'who 
favour the - eflablifhed government in church or 
Hate, fhould not- petition ; becaufe they already 
enjoy what they wifli for h . 

The king had pofTefled a great party in the " 
lower boufe, as appeared in the vote for the remon- 
firance j and this party, had every new caufe of 
difguft been carefully avoided, would foon*Tidve *' 
become the majority, from the odium attending 
the violent meafures embraced b.y the popular 
leaders. A great majority he always pofi’efled in 
the houfe of peers, even after the hilltops wer? con- 
fined or chafed away ; and this majority could not 
have been overcome, but by outrages which, in 
the end, would have drawn difgrace and ruin on 
thofe who incited them. By the prefent fury of 
the people, as by an inundation, were all thefe 

* Clarendon, vol* ii.* p. 449. . ^ 
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obftacles fwept away, and every rampart of royal c 
authority laid level with the ground. The victory u 
was purfijed with impetuolity by the fagacious com- 
mons, who knew the importance of a favourable 
moment in all popular commotions. The terror 
of their authority they extended over the whole na- 
tion; and all oppofition, and even all blame vented in 
private converfatiou, were treated as the moft atro- 
cious crimes by thefe fevere inqm’htor^. Scarcely 
was it permitted to find fault with the conduct! of 
any particular member, if he made a figure in the 
houfc; and reflections thrown out on Pym, were at 
this time treated as breaches of privilege. The 
populace without doors were roady to execute, from 
the lead hint, the will of* their leaders ; nor was it 
fafe for any member to approach either houfe, who 
pretended to controller oppofe the general torrent. 
.After fo undifguifed a manner was this violence 
‘‘conducted, that Hollis, in a fpeech to the peers, de- 
fined to know the names of fuch members as fhould 
vote contrary to the Sentiments of the commons 1 : 
And'' Pym faid in the lower houfa, that the people 
mult not be retrained in the expreffions ftf their juft 
defires fc . * 

’ By the flight, or terror, or defpondency of the 

- king’s party, an undifputed majority remained 
every where to their.opponents ; and the bijls lent 
up »y the commons, which had hitherto flopped 

- whiffle peers, and would certainly have been re- 
jected, now palled, and were prefented for the royal 
affent. Thefe were, the prefling bill with its pre- 
amble, and the bill again!! the votes of the bifhops 
in parliament. Tht king’s authority was at that 
time reduced to the lowefl ebb. The queen too, 
being fecretly threatened with an impeachment, and 
finding no refource in her huiband’s protection, was 
preparing to retire into Holland. The rage of the 

* King's Declar. of ijih of Augurf 1C4*. k Ibid. 
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C H A P. people was, on account of her religion, as, well as 
L LV ' . her fpirit and activity, univerfally levelled againft 
164*. her. Ufage, the mod contumelious, Ihe had hitherto 
borne with filent indignation. The commdhs, in 
their fury againft priefts, had feized her very con- 
feffor ; nor would they releafe him upon her re- 
peated applications. Even a vifit of the prince to 
his mother had been openly complained of, and re# 
monftrances againft it had been prefented to her l . 
Apprehenlive of attacks ftill more violent, Ihe was 
defirous of facilitating her efcape ; and (he prevailed 
with the king to pafs thefe bills, in hopes of appear- 
ing for a time the rage of the multitude m . 

These new conce^lions, however important, the 
king, immediately found ‘to have no other effect, 
than had all the pi seeding ones : They Were made 
the foundation of demands ftill more exorbitant; 
From the facility of his difpofition, from ihe wcak- 
nefs of his fituation, the commons believed that he* 
could now refuffe them nothing. And they regarded 
the lead moment of relaxation, in their invaiion of 
royal authority, highly impolitic, during tlw un- 
interrupted torrent of their fucceffes. Uic very mo- 
ment they were informed of thefe lr.lt acquifi lions, 
they affronted the queen, by opening ibme inter- 
cepted letters written to her by lord Digby : They . 
carried up an impeachment againft Herbert, attor- 
ney-general, for obeying his mailer’s commands in 
accufing their members ". And they profWuted- 
with frelh vigour 'their plan of the militia, on 
which they relied all future hopes of an uncontrolled 
authority. 

The commons were fenfibie that monarchical 
government, which, during fn many ages, had been 
eftablilhcd in England, would loon regain fome de- 
gree of its former dignity, after the prel'ent tempell 
was overblown ; nor would all their new-invented 

1 Nalfon, vol. ii. p. jit, m Clarendon, vol.ii. p. 4.18. 

» KuthWortb, vol. v. p.489, Clarendon, vol.ii. p. 385. 
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limitatipns be able totally to fupprefs an authority, c h A.P, 
to which the nation had ever been accuftomed. 

The fword alone, to which all human ordinances 1641. 
muft fubmit, could guard their acquired power, and 
fully enfure to them perfonal fafety againft the rifing 
indignation of their fovereign. This point, there- 
fore, became the chief object of their aims. A 
large magazine of arms being placed in the town of 
Hull, they difpatched thither fir John Hotham, a 
gentleman of confiderable fortune in the neighbour- 
hood, and of an ancient family ; and they gave him 
the authority of governor. They fent orders to 
Goring, governor of Portfmouth, to obev no com- 
mands but fuch as he fhould receive from the par- 
liament. Not content wifh having obligecHhe king 
to difplacc- Lunsford, whom he had' appointed go- 
vernor of the Tower,, 0 , they never ceafed foliciting 
him, till he had alfo difplaced fir John Biron, a 
'ihan of unexceptionable chara&er, and had beftow- 
ed tjfiat command on fir John Confers, in whom 
alone, they laid, they cpuld repofe confidence. Af- 
ter making a fruitlel’s attempt, in, which the peers 
refilled their concurrence, to give public warning, 
that the people Ihould put themfelves in a pofture of 
# defence againft the enterprifes of papijis and other ill- 
jrffcffcd perfons p , they now refolved,, by a bold and 
deeilive ltroke, to feize at once the whole power of 
the fword, and to confer it entirely on their own 
■i:reat”£es and adherents. 

The fevere votes pafled in tKe beginning of this 
parliament againft lieutenants and their deputies, 
ror exercifing pcjwers afl'umed by all their predecef- 
fors, had totally difawned the crown, and had not 
left in 4 any magiftrate military authority lufficient 
for the defence and fecurity of the nation. To re- 
medy this inconvenience now appeared necefiary. 

A bill was introduced and palled the two houfes, 

• Rufhworth, vol, v. p. 4y. P ‘Nalfon, vol. ii. p. Sso, 
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chap, which reftored to lieutenants and deputies the fame 
t Lv ' powers of which the votes of the commons had be- 
164*. reaved them ; but at the fame time the names ot 
all the lieut enants were inferted in the 'bili ; and 
thefe confided entirely ~pf men in whom the parlia- 
ment could confide. And for their conduct, they 
were accountable, by the exprefs terms of the bill, 
not to the king, but to the parliament. 

The policy purified by the commons, and which 
had hitherto fu^ceded to admiration, was, to alto- 
nilh the king by the boiunefs of their enterprifes, to 
intermingle no fweetnefs with their feverity, to em- 
ploy expicfiions no lei’s violent than their preten- 
tions, and to make Jhim Ifintible in what little citima- 
tion th£y held both his pfcrfon and his dignity. To 
a bill fo definitive of royal authority, they prefix- 
ed, with an infolence feemingly wanton, a preamble 
equally diihonourablc to the perfonal character of 
the king. Thefe are the words : “ Whereas there 
<c has been ctf late a moil dangerous and defperate • 
<c defign upon the houfe qf commons, which we 
“ have juft esuf^ to believe an cliect of the lpoody 
“ counick of papifts and other ill-aOcttcd perfons, 

“ who have already railed a rebellion in the king- 

“ dom of Ireland. And whereas, bv rcafon of 

“ many difeoveries, we cannot but fear they will 

“ proceed, not only to ilir up the like rebellions 

** and infurrections in this kingdom of England ; but 
<c# alfo to back them w ith forces from abroad, ^c.' 1 ”^ 

] Iiiiui Charles iiHl ventured to put a ltd]) to his 
conceffion;, ; and that not by a refufai, but a delay. 
When this demand was made ; a demand which, 
if granted, the commons juilly regarded as the laft . 
they Ihould ever have occafion to make ; ‘he was 
at Dover, attending the queen and the priuccfs of 
Orange, in their embarkation. He replied, that he 
bad not now leifure to confider a matter of fo great 

R 11 fa worth, vol. v. p. 519. 
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importance, and mull therefore refpite his anfwer chap. 

till his return '. The parliament inftantly difpatch- , • _j 

cd apother meffage to him, with lolicitations ftill 
more importunate. They exprefied their great 1111 
grief on account of his majefty’s anfwer to their juft 
and necelfary petition. They reprefented, that any 
delay, during dangers and diffractions fo great and 
prefling, was not lefs unfatisfactory and deftruCtive 
than an abfolute denial. They infifted, that it was 
their duty to fee put ’in execution a meafure fo ne- 
ccffary for public fafety. And they affirmed, that *8th Fib. 
the people, in many counties, had applied to them 
for that purpofe, and, in feme places, were of them- 
felves, and by their own authority, providing againft 
thofe urgent dangers with which they were threat- 
ened \ 

Even after this infolence, the king durft not 
.venture upon a flat denial. Bcfidcs excepting to 
"the preamble, which threw fuch diflionour upon 
him', -and protefting the innocence of his intentions 
when he entered the houfe of commons ; he only 
defired that the military authority/ if it yere defec- 
tive, fhould firft be conferred upon the crown ; and. 
he promifed to beftow coinmiflrons, but fuch as 
* fliould be revocable at pleafure, on the fame per- 
fons whom the parliament had named in the bill 
By a former meflage’ he had expreffed his wifhes, 
that they would lay before him, in one view, all the 
Contcffixjns which they deemed requifite for the fet- 
tlcment of the nation. They pretended that they 
were expofed to perils fo dreadful and imminent, 

. that they had not leifure for fuch a work The 
expedient propofed by the king l'eemed a fufficient 
remedy during this emergence ; and yet maintained 
the prerogatives of the crown entire and unbroken. 


* Rufhwmth, vqI. v, p. 511, * Idem, ibid. 
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C lv^ P " ® UT intentions of the commons were wide of 
1 ‘ . this purpofe, and their panics could be cured by 

i6+». one remedy alone. They inftantly replied, thct the 
ill Match, dangers and diftempets of the nation were fuch as 
could endure no longer delay ; and, unlefs the king 
fpeedily complied with their demands, they ihould 
be conltrained, for the fafety of prince and people, 
to difpofe of the militia by the authority of both 
houfes, and were rel'olved to do it accordingly. They 
afierted, that thofc parts of the' kingdom which had, 
from (heir own authority, put themfelves in a pof- 
turo of defence during thefe prevailing fears and 
jealouiics, hail adcd^fuitably to the declarations and 
direction's of both houfes, and conformably to the 
laws of the kingdom. And while they lilies menaced 
the king with their power, they invited him to fix 
his refidence at London, where they knew he would 
be entirely at mercy w . 

“ 1 am fo much amazed at this melTage,” faid 
the king m his prompt regly, “ that I knov/ not 
“ v hat to anfwer. You iptak of jealouiics and 
“ fears ! . Lay your hands on your hearts, and alk 
“ yourlelves, whether I may not likewife be dilturb- 
“ ed with fears and jealouiies : And if 1 b, I allure 
“ you that this melTage has nothing leflencd them. 

“ As to the militia, I thought fo much of it be- 
“ fore I gave that anfwer, add am fo much aflured 
** that the anfwer is agreeable to what in juftice or 
“ reafon you can a'ik, or I in honour grar>t> that I 
“ fiiall not alter it in any point. 

“ For my refidence near you, I wifh it might 
“ be fafe and honourable, and that I had no caufe. 
“ to abfent myfelf from Whitehall : Alk yoprfelves 
“ whether I have not \ 

** What would you have ? Have I violated your 
“ laws ? Have I denied to pafs any bill for the eafe 


\ 

* Rufli'vortb* pah ii!. vol. i, chap,iv« p. jaj. 
4 Idem, vub v. p. 524. 
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and fecnrity of my fubjects ? I do not afk what 
“ you Jiave done for me. 

“ 'Have any of my people been tranfported with 
“ fears and appreheniions*? I offer as free and ge- 
“ neral a pardon as yourlelves can devife. All this 
“ confiaered, there is a judgment of Heaven upon 
“ this nation if thefe diffractions continue. 

“ Got) fo deal with me and in inf as all my 
“ thoughts and intentions are upright for the main- 
<c tenance of the true proicftant profelfion, and for 
“ the obfervance and prefervation of the laws ; and 
“ I hope God will bids and afiift thofe laws for 
“ prefervation y .” • 

No fooner did the commons defpair of obtaining 
the king’s confent to their bill, than they inftantly 
Voted, that thofe who advifed his majefty’s anfwer 
were enemies to the ftate, and mifehievous projec- 
tors againft the lafety of the nation ; that this denial 
. is o*j fuch dangerous confequence, that if his ma- 
jeftyperfift in it, it will hazard the peace and tran- 
quillity of all his kingdoms, uniej fome fpeedy re- 
medy be applied by the wifdorn and atithority of 
both houfes ; and that fuch of the fubjedts as have 
► put themfelves in a pofture [of defence againft the 
xommon danger, have done nothing but what is 
juftifiable, and agproyed by the houfe \ , 

Le*t the people might be averfe to the feeond- 
ing^of all thefe ufurpations, thpy were plied anew 
with rumours of danger, with the terrors of inva- 
fron, with the dread of Englifh and lrifh papifts ; 
and the moft unaccountable panics were fpread 
* throughout the nation. Lord Digby having entered 
Kingftdn in a coach and fix, attended by a few li- 
very fervants,- the intelligence was conveyed to Lon- 
don; and it was immediately voted, that he had 
appeared in a hoftile manner, to the terror and 


f Rufh worth, vol. p. 532. 
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C lV P of his majeRy’s fubjects, and had levied war 

L _ ■ again 11 the king and kingdom \ Petitions from all 
1642. quarters loudly demanded of the parliament to’ put 
the nation in a pollure of. defence ; and the county 
of Stafford, in particular, exprefled fuch dread of 
an inl’muclion among the papilts, that every man, 
they laid, was conllrained to Hand upon his guard, 
not even daring to go to church unarmed b . 

That the fame violence by yvhich he had fo long 
been oppreffed, might not Itill reach him, and ex- 
tort his conl’ent to the militia bill, Charles had re- 
folved to remove farther from London : And • ac- 
cordingly, taking the prince of Wales and the duke 
King ar- Q f y ork along \vith him, he arrived, by flow journies, 
York! at York, which he determined for fomc time to 
make the place of his refidtnoe. The diilant parts 
of the kingdom being removed from that furious 
vortex of new principles and opinions which had, 
tranfported the capital, Hill retained a fincere regard 
for the church and monarchy ; and the king here 
found marks of | attachment beyond what he had 
before cxpfcfted c . From all quarters of England, the 
prime nobility and gentry, eiiher pcrfonally, or by 
mefl'ages and letters, exprdTed their duty towards^ 
him ; and exhorted him to favc himfelf and then] 
from {hat ignominious flavery, with which they Were 
threatened. The fmall interval of time which had 
paffed /ince the fatal accufation of the members,., 
had been fufficient to open the eyes of mtfhy, and 
to recover them from the altonilhment with which 
at firlt they had ben • feized. One raih and palfionate 
attempt of the king' feemed* but a fmall counter-- 
balance to lo many acts of deliberate violence^ which 
had been offered to him and every branch of the 
legiflature : And, however fweet the found of li- 
berty, many rel’olved to adhere to that moderate 
freedom tranfmitt^d them from their ancellors, and 

* Clarendon. ftnfli, part iii. vol.i. cl.ap m* p. 495* 

* JDugdaic, p, 89. • , c Waiwick, p, aoj, *** 
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now better fecured by fuch important conccffions ; C li A P.' 
rather than, by engaging in a giddy iearch after . LV f 
more independence, run a munifeil rifle either of 1C4*. 
incurring a cruel lubjection, or abandoning all law 
and order. . 

Cti.-Aiurs, finding hi rul'd i fupporled by a confi- 
derable par y in the kingdom, began to jpeak in a 
firmer tone, and to reiort the acculafions of the 
commons with a vigour which lie had not before 
exerted. Notwithstanding their ration lit anees, and 
menaces, and intuits, he Hill perlillcd in refuting 
their bill ; and they proceeded to frame an ordi- 
nance, in which, by the authority of the two houfes, 
without the king’s content, tli*v named lieutenants 
for all the counties, and conferred og vhcnf the com- 
mand of the whole military force, of all the guards, 
garrilbns, and forts* o. the kingdom. He ifluul 
proclamations againlt this nianifeit uiurpation : And 
•as he profefl'ed a refolution ilriclly to obferve the 
. law Jiimlelf, fo was he determined, he laid, to oblige 
every other perfon to jjay it a like obedience. The 
naniv of the king was fo efletitial fa all laws, and fo 
familiar in all acts of executive authority, that the 
parliament was afraid, had they totally omitted it, 

• that the innovation would be too fenfible to the peo- 
•ple. In all commands, therefore, which they con- 
ferred, they bound tl\e perfons to obey the orders of 
his majefly, fignified by both houfes of parliament. 

Ami, inventing a diitinction, hitherto unheard of, 
betweerl the office and the perfon of the king; 
thofc very forces which they employed againlt him 
they levied in his name and by his authority k 
’ lx is remarkable ®how much the topics of argu- 
ment Jvere now reverfed between the parties. The 
king, while he acknowledged his former eiror, of 
employing a plea of necellity in order to infringe 
the laws and conftitution, warned the parliament not 

Rufliwtrth, vol. v. 526. 
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^ P to imitate, an example on which they threw fuch vio, 
lent blame; and the parliament, while they clothed 
164s. their perfonal fears or ambition under the .appear- 
ance of national and imminent danger, made un- 
knowingly an apology for the moll exceptionable 
part of the king’s conduct. That the liberties of 
the people were no longer expofed to any peril from 
royal authority, fo narrowly circundciibed, fo ex- 
actly defined, fo much unfupported by revenue and 
by military power, might be maintained upon very 
plaufible topics : But that the danger, allowing it to 
have any exigence, was not of that kind ; great, 
urgent, inevitable ; which difl’olves all law, and 
levels all limitations ;* feems apparent from the fim- 
plelt view of thel'e tranfactions. So obvious indeed 
was the king’s prefent inability to invade the confti- 
tution, that the fears and jealonfies which operated 
on the people, and pufhed them fo furioufly to 
arms, were undoubtedly not of a civil, but of a reli- » 
gious nature. 'The diitempered imaginations ofit-ien 
were agitated with a continual*dread of popery, with 
a horror againlt prelacy, with an antipathy to cere- 
monies and* the liturgy, and with a violent affeflion 
for whatever was 'molt oppofite to thefe objects of 
averfion. The fanatical fpirit let loofe, confounded 
all regard to eafe, lafety, intereft; and dilfolved • 
every iporal and civil obligation 

Each party was now willing to throw on its an- 
tagonift the odium, of commencing a civil .war ;* 
but both of them prepared for an event which they 
deemed inevitable. To gain the people’s favour 
and good opinion, was the chief point on both fides. 
Never was there a people lels corrupted by vice, 
and more actuated by principle, than the Englifh 
during that period : Never were there individuals 
who poffefled more capacity, more courage, more 
public fpirit, more difmterefted zeal. The infufion of 
* 

* See note [DD] at the end if the volum . 
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one ingredient, in too large a proportion, 1 had cor- 
rupted all thefe noble principles, and converted them 
into the raoft virulent poifon. To determine his 
choice in the approaching contefts, every man heark- 
ened with avidity to the /eafons propofed on both 
fides. ‘The war of the pen preceded that of the 
fword, and daily lharpened the humours of the op* 
polite parties. Befidcs private adventurers without 
number, the king and parliament theinfelves carried 
on the controverfy, by mefi'ages, remonftrances, 
and declarations ; where the nation was really the 
party to whom all arguments were addreffed. Charles . 
had here a double advantage. Not only his caufe 
was. more favourable, as l’uppprting the ancient go- 
vernment in church and ftate againlt the rtfoft illegal 
prctenliofts : It was alfo defended 'with more art 
and eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted th« 
office of fecretary ; a man who adorned the pureft 
► virtue with the richeft gifts of nature, and the moll 
valuable acquifitions of learning. By him, affilled 
by the king himfelf,.,were the memorials of the 
roycl -party chielly compofed, j So fenfible was 
Charles of his fuperiority in this particular, that he 
took care to difperfe every where the papers of the 
parliament together with his own, that the people 
. might be the more enabled, by companion, to form 
a judgment between them: The parliament, while 
tliey*.diftributed copies of their own, were ’anxious 
.tojupprels all the king’s compofitions f . 

To Clear up the principles of the conftitution, to 
mark the boundaries of the powers entrulled by law 
to the l'everal members, to Ihow what great improve- 
ments the whole political fyftem had received from 
the kihig’s late conceflions, to demonftrate his entire 
confidence in his people, and his reliance on their 
ftffeftions, to point out the ungrateful returns which 
had been made hint, and the enormous encroach- 

f Ruflkvgoith, vol, v. *p. 751. 
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t&$r,AT. nients, inf^ilts, and indignities, to which he had been 
i -1 *. . expofed ; thefe were the topics which, with fo much 
164.*.. juftnefs of reafoning and propriety of expreflion, 
were infilled on in the king’s declarations and re- 
monftrances g . * 

Though thefe writings Were of confequence, and 
tended much to reconcile the nation to Charles, it 
was evident that they would not be dccifive, and 
that keener weapons muff determine the contro- 
verfy. To the ordinance of .the parliament con- 
cerning the militia, the king oppofed his connnif- 
fions of array. The counties obeyed the one or the . 
other, according as they flood affected. And in 
many counties, where the people were divided, 
mobbifh combats and fkirmifhes enfued b . The 
parliament, on this occafion, went fo far ;?s to vote, 

“ That when the lords and < commons in parlia- 
“ ment, which is the fupreme court of judicature, 

“ fhall declare what the law of the land is, to have- 
“ this not only queftioned, but contradicted,. *is a 
“ high breach of their privileges This was a 
plain affuming of\ the whole legiflative authority, 
and exerting it in the mod material article, the 
government of the*militia. Upon the fame principles, 
they pretended, by a verbal criticifm on the tenfe of * 
a Latin verb, to ravifli from the king his negative* 
voice it} the legiflature k . , 

Tin: magazine of Hull contained the arms ftf all 
the forces levied againft the Scots; and fir.Jchn- 
Hotham, the governor, though he had accepted 
of a commiflion from the parliament, was not 
thought v to be much difafl ceded to the church and 

s See note [F.E] at the end of the volume. • * May.'lionk ii. 

p. <>9. 1 Rufhworth, vi>! • v. p. 534. 

The king, by his coronation oath, promires that he vouhl 
rivdintim tie laws and cuftoms which the people had chofeji, yucts 
vugus demerit: The pail lament pic tended that eUgerit meant poll 
tlt.fr ; and conieqtientJy, that the king had no light 10 relu/c any 
biiis which (hould be prefei^td See Ru/liworth, vol. v. p, 5P.0. 
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monarchy. Charles, therefore, entertained hopes, c W A 
that, if he prefented himfelf at Hull before the com- . LV ‘ ^ 
mencenjent of hoftilities, Hotham, overawed by his ,6 + ». 
prefehce, would admit him with his retinue; after 
which he might ealily render hindelf mailer of the 
place. * But the governor was on his guard. He 
fliut the gates, and refilled to receive the king, who 
defired leave to enter with twenty perfons only. 

Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, and 
complained to the parliament of his difobedience. 

The parliament avowed and jultificd the aflion '. 

The county of York levied a guard for the king Prepara- 
of 600 men : For the kings of England had hitherto tlons * 
lived among their fubjects likt* fathers among their 
children, and had derived all their lecurity from the 
dignity of their character, and from the protection 
of the laws. r fhe two houfes, though they had al- 
ready levied a guard for themfelves, had attempted 
• to feize all the military power, all the navy, and all 
the- forts of the kingdom ; and had openly employed 
their authority in ev<jry kind of warlike prepara- 
tion i : • Yet immediately voted, That the king, 

“ feduccd by wicked counfel, intended to make 
“ war again!! his parliament, wbo, in all their con- 
“ fultations and actions, had propofed no other 
. “ end but the care of his kingdoms, and the per- 
formance of all dpty and loyalty to his perfon ; 

“ th«r this attempt was a breach of the truft re- 
«po fed in hitii by his people, ^contrary to his oath, 
and lending to a diffolution of the government ; 

“ and that whoever fhould aflift him in fuch a war, 

“ were traitors by the fundamental laws of the 
“ kingdom * 

Th*e armies, which had been every-where raifed 
on pretence- of the fervice in Ireland, were hence- 

1 Wbitlocke, p. 55. Rufli- vol. v. p, 565, &c. May, book ii. p. 51, 
m Whitlock.?, p. 57. Kufli worth, vol. v. p. 717, JDugdale, p. 93. 

Muy, book ii. p. 5+. • 
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•chap, forth more openly inlifted by the parliament for 
^ , their owrf purpofes, and the command of them was 

1641. given to the earl of Effex. In London no lefs than 
four thoufand men inlifted in one day ". And the 
parliament voted a declaration, which they required 
every member to l'vibfcribe, that they would live 
and die with their general. 

101I1 June. They iffued orders for bringing in loans of money 
and plate, in order to maintain forces which fhould 
defend the king and both houfes of parliament : 
For this ftyle they ftill preferved. Within ten days, 
vaft quantities of plate were brought to their trea- 
furers. Hardly were there men enow to receive it, 
or room fuflicient to. ftow it : And many, with re- 
gret, weie obliged to carry back their offerings, 
and wait till the treafurers could find lei fur e to re- 
ceive them. Such zeal animated the pious partifans 
of the parliament, cfpecially in the city ! The 
wpmen gave up all the plate and ornaments of their;, 
houfes, and even their filver thimbles and badkjns, 
in order to fupport tfye good caufe againft the malig- 
nants °. < * 

Meanwhile the fplendor of the nobility, with 
which the king wjls environed, much eclipled the 
appearance at Weftminfter. Lord-keeper Littleton, 
after fending the great feal before him, had fled to , 
York. Above forty peers of the firft rank attended 
the kirig p ; while the houfe of lords feldoin* con- 
fided pf more than fixteen members. Near the. 
moiety too of the ldwer houfe abfented th&fffelves 
from counfels which they deemed fo full of danger. 
The commons fent up an impeachment againft nine 
peers, for deferting their duty in parliament. Their 
own members alfo, who mould return to vthem, 
they voted not to admit, till fatisfied concerning th$ 
rcafon of their abfence. 

* Vicau’i God in the Mount, • Whitlocke, p. 58. Pugdalf, 
p. 96. 99. p May, bookii, p. jjj. 
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Charles made a declaration to the peers who C h a.p. 
attended him, that he expected from thenf no obe- . LV ‘ j 
dience to any commands which were not warranted 164*. 
by thfi laws of the land. The peers anfwered this 
declaration by a proteft, jn which they declared 
their refolution to obey no commands but fuch as 
were warranted by that authority ■*. By thefe deli- 
berate engagements, fo worthy of an Englifh prince 
and Englilh nobility, they meant to confound the 
furious and tumultuary refolutions taken by the 
parliament. 

The queen, difpofing of the crown-jewels in 
Holland, had been enabled to purchafe a cargo of 
arms, and ammunition. Part of, thefe, after cfcaping 
many perils, arrived fafelV to the king. 'His pre- 
parations were not near fo forward as thofe of the 
parliament. In order to remove all jealoufy, he 
had rel'olved, that their ufurpations and illegal pre- 
Jenfions fhould be apparent to the whole world, and 
thought, that to recover the confidente of the peo- 
ple was a point much ^nore material to his interell: 
than the collecting of any magazines, ftores, or 
armies, which might breed apprenenfiona of violent 
or illegal counfels. But the urgent neceffity of his 
, lituation no longer admitted of delay. He now 
.prepared himfelf for defence. With a fpirit, acti- 
vity, and addrefs,. which neither the one party ap- 
prehended, nor the other expected, he employed all 
thq, advantages which remained to him, and roufed 
up his Adherents to arms. The refources of this 
prince’s genius increafed in proportion to his diffi- 
culties ; and he' never appeared greater than when 
plunged into the deepeft perils and diftreffes. From 
the mixed character, indeed, of Charles, arofe in 
part the misfortunes in which England was at this 
time involved. His political errors, or rather 
weaknefles, had raifed hint inveterate enemies : His 

*1 Ruth worth, vol. V. p. 6 *6,6x7. May, book ii. p. 86, War- 
wick, p. 210. • 
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C H A P. eminent moral virtues had procured him zealous 
. Lv ‘ , partifans ^ And between the hatred of the one, and 
the affections of the other, was the nation agitated 
whh the molt violent convulfions. ‘ 

Ti-iat the king might.defpair of all compofition, 
the parliament fent him the conditions on which 
they were willing to come to an agreement. Their 
demands, contained in nineteen propofitions, 
amounted to a total abolition of monarchical 
authority. They required, that no man fhould re- 
main in the council, who was not agreeable to par- 
liament ; that no deed of the king’s fhould have 
validity, unlefs it patted the council, and was at- 
teited under ihei v in,' id ; that all the officer.; of ffafe 
ami pilnfjpa! i.idg'j? ffa.i.id be ch< fen with confcnt 
of parliament, and enjoy their offices for <life ; that 
none of the royal family fhould marry without con- 
fent of parliament or council ; that the Taws fhould 
be executed againit catholics ; that the votes o£. 
popifh lords fhbukl be excluded ; that the rd< luna- 
tion of the Hturgv and ch upch-go vernment fhould 
have place, according to advice of parliament ; *that 
the ordinaEce, v.itli regard to the militia, be fub- 
mitted to; that tho jullicc of parliament pafs upon all 
delinquents; that a general pardon be granted, with 
fuch exceptions as fhould be advifed by parliament;, 
that the forts and cafties be difpofed of by confent 
of parliament ; and that no peer be made but. with 
confent of both houfes \ • . . 

“ Siioui.tj 1 grant thefe demands,” faid tfTe king 
in reply, “ 1 may be waited on bareheaded ; 1 may 
“ have my hand killed ; the title of Majefty may 
“ be continued to me ; and The king’s authority , 
“ fignifted by both houfes , may ftill- be the ftyle of 
“ your commands ; 1 may have fwords and maces 
“ carried before me, and pleafe myfelf with the 
** fight of a crown and feeptre (though even thefe 

» Kufh worth, vol. v* p. 72a. bookii. p. 54* 
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14 twigs would nr* long Qourifli, when the fUck upon c ^ A p. 
* c which they grew was dead) : But as to true and <,.- 1 ^ 
“ real power,. 1 Humid remain but the outfulc, but 164s* 

“ the picture, but the fign^d a kin;; 1 .” War on 
any ten., "as etleemcd, by the king and all his 
eounfellois, preferable to fo ignominious a peace. 

Charles accordingly rdidved fo fupport his autho- 
rity by arms. “ llis towns,” he laid, u were taken 
“ from him, his tin;;;;, his arms, ids fnoncy; but 
“ there ftiil remained' to him a good catife, and the 
tc hearts of his loyal fubjecis, which, with God’s 
(l bldling, he doubted not, would recover all the 
tc reft.” Collecting therefore fome forces, he ad- 
vanced fouth wards ; and at Nottingham he erected ajthAug, 
his royal .ftandard, the open fignal fcf ddcord and 
civil war throughout the Jcingdom. 


* R'Jhworth, vol. v, p. 718. Warwick, p. 189. 
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(Commencement of the civil war ■ State cf parties 

Battle of Edge hill Negotiation at Oxford 

1 'iciarics of the royalijls in the weft- Battle 

of Stratton Of Lanfd.own— Of Roundway 

down Death of Hambden Briflol taken 

Siege of Glouccftcr Battle of Newbury— 

Actions in the North of England Solemn league 

and covenant ’Arming of the Scots State of 

Ireland. 

CHAP. "IT 7IIF.N two names. To facred in the Englifh con- 
VV ftitution as thole of Kino and Parliament^, 
were placed iti oppofuion ; no wonder the people 
were divided in their choice, and were agitated with 
the moll violent aniniofities and f aft ions. „ 

The npbilityy and more conildcrable gentry* 
dreading a total confulion of rank from the fury of 
the populace, inlifted themfelves in defence of the, 
monarch, from whom they received, and to whonl 
they communicated, their lultre. Animated with 
the fplrit of loyalty, derived 'from their anepftors, 
they adhered to the ancient principles of the con; 
ftitution, and valued themfelves on exerting the 
maxims, as well as inheriting the poflellions, of the 
old Englilh families. And while they palled their 
time rnoftly at 'their country-feats, they were fur- ■ 
prifed to hear of opinions prevailing, with ‘which 
they had ever been unacquainted, an,d which im- 
plied not a limitation, but an abolition almoft total, 
of monarchical authority* 

The city of London, on the other hand, and 
moil of the great Corporations, took part with the 

parliament, . 
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parliament, and adopted with zeal thofe /Ictnocra- CHAP, 
tical principles on which the pretentions of that I ' VI ' 
affemhly were founded. The government of cities, ,6 4 *. 
which even under abfolute monarchies is commonly 
republican, inclined them 'to this party : The fmall 
hereditary influence, which can be retained over the 
induftrious inhabitants of towns j the natural inde- 
pendence of citizens ; and the force of popular cur- 
rents over thofe more numerous affociations of 
mankind ; all thefe caules gave, there, authority to 
the new principles propagated throughout the na- 
tion. Many families too, which had lately been 
enriched by commerce, faw with indignation, that, 
notwithftanding their opulence* they could not raiie 
themfelves to a level with the ancient* gentry : They 
therefore adhered to a power, by whofe fuccefs they 
hoped to acquire rank and confldevation '. And the 
new fplendour and glory of the Dutch common- 
“wealth, where liberty fo happily fupported induftry, 
made the commercial part of the nation defirc to 
fee a like form of goArnment eftablilhed in Eng- 
land: ' - / 

The genius of the two religions, fo clofely at this 
time interwoven with politics, correfponded exactly 
* to thefe divifions. The prefbyterian religion was 
‘new, republican, and fuited to the genius of the 
populace : The other*had an air of greater tow and 
ornaihent, was. eftablilhed on ancient authority, and 
bore an,affmity to the kingly and ariltocratical parts 
of the conflitution. The devotees of prelbytery 
became of courfe zealous parti Ians of the parlia- 
ment: The friends of the epifcopal church valued 
themfejives on defending the rights of monarchy. 

Some men alfo there were of liberal education, 
who, being either carelefs or ignorant of thofe de- 
putes bandied about by the clergy on both ftdes, 
afpired to nothing but an eafy enjoyment of life. 


* Ciare^Jon, vol.iii, j>. , 
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C-rt’A P. amhlfl: thy* jovial entertainment and focial intercourfe 
c • LVI ' . of their companions. All thefe flocked to the king’s 
,6 4l . ftandard, where they breathed a freer air, and, were 
exempted from that rigid precifcnefs and melancholy 
aufteritv, which reigned among the parliamentary 
party. 

Nt:vi r w as a quarrel more unequal than feemed 
at firll that between the contending parties : Almoft 
every advantage lay again 11 the royal caule. The 
king’s revenue had been leizcdv from the beginning, 
by the parliarr.ee , who blued out to him, from 
time to time, finall fums for his prefent fubfiltence ; 
and as foon as he withdrew to York, they totally 
flopped r 'dl payments. .London and all the- lea- 
ports, except Newcallle, being in their hands, the 
culloms yielded them a certain and confideruble 
fupply of money ; and all contributions, loans, and 
impofitions, w'crc more eafdy raifed from the cities, 
which poflefleji the ready money, and where merY 
lived under their infpeftion, than they could be 
levied by the king in thole' open countries, W'.hich 
after fome time cR'clared for him. * 

The fearnen naturally followed the difpofition of 
the fea-ports to which they belonged : And the earl 
of Northumberland, lord admiral, having embraced* 
the party of the parliament, had appointed, at th.eir 
defire, ‘the earl of Warwic to <be his lieutenant, who 
at once ellablilhed his authority in. the fleet, and 
kept tlie entire dominion of the fea in the Jjapds of 
that aflembly. 

A 1 . 1 . the magazines of arms and ammunition were 
from the firll feized by the parliament ; and their 
fleet intercepted the greater part of thofe, which 
were fent by the queen from Holland. The king 
was obliged, in order to arm his followers, to bor- 
row the weapons of the train-bands, under promife 
of refloring them as foon as peace fhould be fettled 
in the. kingdom. < 

Tii£ 
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The veneration for parliaments was at fills time c H A.P. 
extreme throughout the nation a . The tfuftom of , 
reviling , thofe aflemblies for corruption, as it had 164.1. 
no pretence, fo was it unknown, during all former 
ages, few or no inltancesjof their encroaching am- 
bition oV felfilh claims had hitherto been oblerved. 

Men confidered the houl'e of commons in no other 
light than as the reprefentatives of the nation, whole 
intereft was the fame with that of the public, who 
were the eternal guardians of law and liberty, and 
whom no motive, but 'the necefiary defence 'of the 
people, could ever engage in an oppofition to the 
crown. The torrent, therefore, of general ailer- 
tion /an to the parliament. What is the great ad- 
vantage of popularity, the* privilege of affixing epi- 
thets, fell «of courfe to that party. The king’s adhe- 
rents were the V\’ickcd „ and the Malignant : Their ad- 
vcrl'aries were the Godly and Wcll-affcfhd . And 

*'i the force of the cities was more united than that 
.of the country, and at once gave Ihdter and pvo- 
te&io'n to tiie parliamentary party, who could ealllv 
Juppr.ds- the royalilts in their neighbourhood, almoft 
the whole kingdom, at the commencement of the 
war, feetned to be in the hands of tiie parliament v . 

• What alone gave the king forae compensation 
£or all the advantages poffdTcd by his adverfaries, 
was the nature and qualities of his adherents. More 
bravery and activity were hoped for, from the ’gene- 
rous, fpirjt of the nobles and gentry, than from the 
bale dif^dlition of the multitude* And as the men 
of eflates, at their own expence, levied and armed 
their tenants, befides an attachment to their mafiers, 

•greater force and courage were to be expe&ed in 
thefe rullic troops* than in the vicious and enervated 
populace of cities. 

The neighbouring Hates of Europe, being en- 
gaged in violent wars, little interefted themfelves in 


8 Walker, p. <336. » w Warwick, p. 318, 
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C lv^ F ’ t ^ ie ^ e commotions ; and this ifland enjoyed the 

. ‘ Angular advantage (for fuch it furely was) of fight- 

1641. ing out its own quarrels without the interppfition of 
foreigners. France, from policy, had fomerfted the 
Aril diforders in Scotland ; had lent over arms to 
the Irilh rebels ; and continued to give countenance 
to the Englifh parliament : Spain, from bigotry, 
furnilhed the irilh with fome fupplies of money and 
arms. The prince of Orange, clofely allied to the 
crown, encouraged Englilh officers, who ferved in 
the Low Countries, to cnlift in the king’s army : 
The Scottilh officers, who had beeen formed in 
Germany, and in the late commotions, chiefly took 
part with the parliament. 

The 'contempt entertained by the parliament for 
the king’s party was' fo great, that it wes the chief 
caufe of pufhing matters to fitch extremities againil 
him ; and many believed that he never would at- 
tempt refillance, but mud foon yield to the prete# 
Aons, however enormous, of the two houfes. .Even 
after his ftandard was erqfted, men could riot be 
brought to apprehend the danger of a civil# war ; 
nor was k imagined that he would have the impru- 
dence to enrage his implacable enemies, and render 
his own condition more defperate, by oppoftng a 
force which was fo much fuperior. The low condi- 
tion in which he appeared at t Nottingham confirmed 
all thefe hopes. His artillery, though far from nu- 
merous, had been left at York, for want pf hprfes 
to tranlport it. liefides the trained bands of the 
county raifed by fir John Digby, the lheriff, he 
had not gotten together above three hundred infan- 
'try. His cavalry, in which confided his chief 
. ftrength, exceeded not eight hundred, arid were 
. very ill provided wi*h arms. 'The forces of the par- 
liament lay at Northampton, within a few days 
inarch of him ; and confided of above fix thoufand 
men well armed and well appointed. Had thefe 
troops advanced upon him* they mud foon have 
„ diffipfcted 
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cliiTipated the fmall force which he had iffembled. chap. 
By purfuing him in his retreat, they had fo difcre- . LV *‘ f 
dited his caufe, and difcouraged his adherents, as 164*. 
to have for ever prevented his collecting an army 
able to make head again 1 !!: them. But the earl of 
Kflex, ’the parliamentary general, had not yet re- 
ceived any orders from his matters \ What ren- 
dered them fo backward, after fuch precipitate fteps 
as they had formerly taken, is not eafily explained. 

It is probable, that, in the extreme diltrefs of his 
party confifted the prcfcnt fafety of the king. The 
parliament hoped, that the royalifts, fenfible of their 
feeble condition, and convinced of. their llender re- 
fousces, would dilperle .of themfelves, and leave 
their adverfaries a victory, fo much .the more com- 
plete andT fecure, as it would" be gained without the 
appearance of force, 1 and without bloodfhed. Per- 
haps too, when it became neceffary to make the 
* -concluding ftep, and offer barefaced violence to 
their fovereign, their fcruples and apprehenfions, 
though not fufficient t» overcome their refolutions, 
were able to retard the exccutionJ!>f them y . 

Sir Jacob AfUey, whom the king had appointed 
major-general of his intended army, told him, that 
he could not give him affurance but he might be 
•taken out of his bed, if the rebels fhould make a 
brifk attempt to that purpofe. All the king’s at- 
tendants were full of well-grounded apprehenfions. 

■Same of the lords having de fired that a meffage 
might &e fent to the parliament with overtures to 
a treaty, Charles, who well knew that an accommo- 
dation, in his prefent condition, meant nothing 
but a total fubmiflion, haftily broke up the council, 
left this propofal fhould be farther infifted on. But 
next day, the earl of Southampton, whom no one 
could fufpeCt of bafe or timid fentiments, having 
offered the fame advice in council, it was hearkened 
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C lvi P ' fo n ' orc coolncfs and deliberation. He urged, 

« ,_1 that though fuch a flop would probably increafe 

1641. the infolence of the parliament, this was fo far from 
being an objection, that fuch difpofitioos mu ft ne- 
edlarily turn to ihe advantage of rhe royal caufe : 
That if they refufed to treat, which was more pro- 
bable, the very found of peace was fo popular, that 
nothing could more difguft the nation than fuch 
haughty- fcvcVity ; That if they admitted of a treaty, 
their propofalr, confkicring their prefent filiation, 
would be fo exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their 
molt partial adherents, and turn the general favour ' 
to the king’s party : And that, at worft, time might 
be gained by this expedient, and a delay of the im- 
minent danger wiih which the king was ?,t preleiv 
threatened 

Charms. on affembling trie council, had dc- 
dared againft all advances towards an accommo^ 
dation ; and hud laid, that, having now nothingjeft 
him but his honour, this laft ppifoflion he was re- 
folved fteadily to mreferve, and rather to perifh than 
yield any farther So the pretenfions of his enemies \ 
Bur, by the unanimous defire of the counfellors, he 
was prevailed on to embrace Southampton’s advice. ( 
That nobleman, therefore, with fir John Colepcper 
and fir William Uvcdale, was difpatched to Lon-* 
don, with offers of a treaty b . * The manner in which 
they were received gave little hopes of fuccefs. 
Southampton was nbt allowed by the peer* to take 
Ins feat ; but was ordered to deliver his meffage to 
the uflier, and immediately to depart the city : 
The commons fhowed little better difpofition to- , 
wards Colepeper and Uvcdale °. . Both houfes re- 
plied, that they coul$| admit of no treaty with the 
king, till he took do#n his ftandard, and recalled 
his proclamations, in which the parliament fuppofed 


a Cl irendon, vol. iii. p, 7. a Tdcm, ibid. 

1 ‘ Kulkwortb. vol. v. p. 784* c Claiuidon, vol. iii. p. 10. 
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thcmfclves to be declared traitors. Tlie king, by c H A p * 
a fecund mefiagc, denied any fuch intention againil LVI " r 
'lie tvyo iioufes ; but o lie red to recal thefe procla- 16 ^. 

! nations, provided the parliament agreed to recal 
theirs, it} which his adherents were declared traitors, 
f’hey delired liim, in return, to diftnifs his forces, 
to refide with his parliament, and to give up de- 
linquents to their jullice that is, abandon himfelf 
and his friends to the mercy of his enemies Both 
parties flattered thcmfclves, that, by thefe meffages 
rind replies, they had gained the ends which they 
•propofed c . The king believed that the people 
were made fufiiciently fallible of the parliament’s 
iufolonce and aver lion to .peacd: The parliament 
intended, by this vigour in their refolutions, to fup- 
port the vigour of their military operations. 

Tiie courage of the ’parliament was increafed, be- 
fules their great fuperiority of force, by two recent 
events, which had happened in their favour. Go- 
ring \Vas governor of Portlinouth, the beft fortified 
town in the kingdom, aiiU, by its Aquation, of great 
impor'iaxico. This man feemed to» have ^rendered 
himfelf an implacable enemy to the king, by be- 
traying, probably magnifying, the’fecret cabals of 
the army ; and the parliament thought that his 
' fidelity to them might, on that account, be entirely 
depended on. But the»fame levity of mind ftill at- 
tended* him, an.d the lame difregard to engage- 
ments an$l prdieflions. lie to»k underhand his 
meafures with the court, and declared again!! the 
parliament. But,, though he had been fufKcienily 
fuppliod with money, and long before knew his 
vl anger, Jfo fmall was his forefight, that he had left 
the place entirely dellitute of provifions, and in a 
iew days he was obliged to furrender to the parlia- 
mentary forces f , 

Uufh Worth, vol.v. p. 7864 PugJdle, p r toa. 

’* Wlutiocke, p. 59. % f Kufhwoith, vol. V. p. 683. 
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C lw P * The mar< l u * s Hertford was a noblfeman of the 

% — ^ j greateft quality and character in the kingdom, and, 
16+*. equally with the king, defccnded, by a female* from 
Henry VII. During the reign of James, he had 
attempted, without having obtained the confcnt of 
that monarch, to marry Arabella Stuart, a lady 
nearly related to the crown ; and, upon difcovery 
of his intentions, had been obliged, for fome time, 
to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on 
with an evil eye at court, from which, in a great 
meafure, he withdrew ; and living in an independ- 
ent manner, he addicted himfelf entirely to literary ' 
occupations and amufements. In proportion as the 
king declined in popularity, Hertford’s character 
flourifhed with the people ; and when this parlia- 
ment affembled, no nobleman poffefled more ge- 
neral favour and authority. By his fagacity, he 
foon perceived, that the commons, not content wit h 
correcting the abufes of government, were carried, 
by the natural current of power and popularity*, into 
the oppofite extreme, and were committing t viola- 
tions, n(*lefs dtmgerous than the former, upon the 
Englilh conftitutjon. Immediately he devoted him- 
felf to the fupport of the king’s falling authority^ 
and was prevailed with to be governor to the young 
prince, and refide at court, to which, in the eyes 
of all'men, he gave, by his pr’efence, a new luftre and 
authority. So high was his character for mildnefs 
and humanity, th&t he ftill preferved, byrmeans of 
thefe popular virtues, the public favour ; and every 
one was fenfible of the true motive of his change. 
Notwithftanding his habits of eafe and ftudy, he, 
now exerted himfelf in raifing an army for the king; 
and being named general or the weftern counties, 
where his intereft chiefly lay, he began to aflemble 
forces in Somerfetfhire. By the amftance of lord 
Seymour, lord Paulet, John Digby, fon of the 
fcarl of Briftol, fi'r Francis $lawley, and others, he 
had drawn together fome appearance of an arjpy 5 

when 
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when the parliament, apprehertfive of the, danger, c fl Ap. 
Pent the earl of Bedford with a confiderable force . Lv1, J - 
againft him. On his approach, Hertford was ob- 1641, 
liged ’to retire into Sherborne callle ; and, finding 
that place untenable, he himfelf palled over into 
Wales, leaving fir Ralph Hopton, fir John Berke- 
ley, Digby, and other officers, with their horfe, 
confifting of about a hundred and twenty, to march 
into Coruwal, in hopes of finding that county better 
prepared for their reception R . 

All the difpcrfed bodies of the parliamentary 
army Were now ordered to march to Northampton ; 
and the earl of EiTex, who had joined them, found 
the whole amount to 1 5,000 men h . The king, 
though his camp had been gradually reinforced from 
all quarters, was fenfible that lie had no army which 
could cope with fo formidable a force; and he 
thought it prudent, by flow marches, to retire to 
•Derby, thence to Shrewlbury, in order to counte- 
•nanct the levies which his friends wdre making in 
thofe parts. At Welliiygton, a day’s march from 
Shrewlbury, he made a rendezvous tof all his forces, 
and caufed his military orders to b<f read at the head 
of every regiment. That he might bind himfelf by 
•reciprocal ties, he folemnly made the following de- 
claration before his- whole army : 

“ I no promife, in the prefence of Almighty God, 

“ and«as 1 hope for his blefling and protection, that 
L will, to the utmoft of my power, defend and 
“ maintain the true reformed proteftant religion, 

“ eftablilhed in the church of England, and, by the 
** grace of God, in the fame will live and die. 

* “ I desire that the laws may ever be the mea- 
“ fure of my government, and that the liberty and 
property of the fubjeft may be preferved by them 
** with the fame care as my own juft rights. And 

* Wbitlocke, 

« if 
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** if it pleafe God, by his blefling on this army, 

“ raifed'for my neceffary defence, to preferve mo 
“ from the prefer. r rebellion, I do lolemnly and 
“ faithfully promife, in the fight of God, to'main- 
“ tain the juft privileges and freedom of parlia- 
“ ment, and to govern, to the utmoft of my power, 

“ by the known llatutes and cuftoms of the king- 
te dom, and particularly to obferve inviolably the 
“ laws to which I have given my confent this par- 
“ liament. Meanwhile, if thjs emergence, and the 
“ great necetfity to which I am driven, beget any 
“ violation of law, I hope it {hall be imputed by 
“ God and man to the authors of this war } not to 
“ me, who have fo earneltly laboured to preferve 
“ the peace of the kingdom. 

**• When I willingly fail in thefe particulars, 1 
** (hall expect no aid or relief from man, nor .any 
“ protection from above ; But in this refolution I 
“ hope for the cheerful afli fiance of all good meny" 
“ and am confident of the blefling of heaven 1 .” 

Though the concurrence of the church un- 
doubtedly incre&fed the king’s adherents, it* may 
fafely be affirmed^ that the high monarchical doc- 
trines, fo much inculcated by the clergy, had never 
done him any real fervice. The bulk of that gc- • 
nerous train of nobility and gentry who now at- 
tended the king in his diftreljes, breathed the fpirit 
of liberty, as well as of loyalty : And in the# hopes 
alone of his fubmitting to a legal and limited .go- 
vernment, were they willing, in his defence, to la- 
crifice their lives and fortunes. 

While the king’s army lay at Shrewfbury, and 
he was employing himielf in colle&ing money, * 
which he received, though in no great quantities, 
by voluntary contributions, and by the* plate of the 
pniverfities, which was fent him, the news arrived 


} Clarendon, vol.iii. p. 16, it. Dugdale, p. 
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of- an action, the firft which had happened in thefe c H A P.f,‘ 
wars, and where he was fucccfsful. * . LVI ‘j f 

On xhe appearance of commotions in England, 164.1. 
the princes Rupert and Maurice, fons of the un- 
fortunate Palatine, had offered their fervice to the 
king ; 'jmd the former, at that time, commanded a 
body or liorfc, which had been fent to Worcefter, 
in order to watch the motions of Efiex, who was 
marching towards that city. No fooner had the 
prince arrived, thai'i he law forne cavalry of the 
enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he 
brifkly attacked them, as they were defiling from a 
lane, and forming themfelves. Colonel Sandys, 
who led them, and who fought with valour, being 
mortally wounded, fell from his horfe. The whole 
party wtfs routed, and was ‘purfued above a mile. 

'The prince, hearing of Lifex’s approach, returned 
to the main body k . This rencounter, though 
•in ilfelf of final 1 importance, mightily raifed the 
reputation of the rovalifts, and acquired to prince 
Rupert the character “if promptitude and courage ; 
qualities which he eminently dilfdayed during the 
whole courfe of the war. • 

The king, on muttering his army, found it 
amount to 10,000 men. The earl of Lindefey, 
who in his youth had fought experience of military 
fervice in the Low Qountries ', was general : Prince 
Ruptrt commanded the horfe: Sir Jacob Alliley, the 
• foot : Sir Arthur Alton, the^ dragoons : Sir John 
Hey don, the artillery. Lord Bernard Stuart was 
at the head of a troop of guards. The eltatcs and 
revenue of this fingle troop, according to lord Cla- 
rendon’s computation, were at leaft equal to thofe 
of alf the members, who, at the commencement of 
war, voted* in both houfes. Their fervants, under 
the command of fir William Killigrew, made an- 

k Clarendon, vol. iii. p. May, book iii. p* xo. 

; He was then loid Willoughby. • 
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••• chap, other trqpp, and always marched with their ma, 

.■ LVT * r fters m . * 

164*. With this army the king left Shrewlbqry, rc- 
i*»h oa. folving to give battle as foon as poffible to the army 
of the parliament, which*. he heard, was continually 
augmenting by fupplies from London. In older to 
bring on an action, he directed his march towards 
the capital, which, he knew, the enemy would not 
abandon to him. Li Tex had now received his in- 
flruttions. The import of theta was, to prefent a 
1110ft humble petition to the king, and to refcue him 
and the royal family from thole defperate malignants, 
who had lei zed their perions \ Two days after the 
departure of the roygjilts from Shrew ibury, he left 
Worcellei*. Though it be commonly ealy in civil 
wars to get intelligence,' the armies were within fix 
miles of each other, ere cither pf the generals w r as 
acquainted w'ith the approach of his enemy. 
Shrewsbury and Woicefter, the places. from which • 
they fet out, ard not above twenty miles aiftant; yet 
had the two armies marched t£ii days in this mutual 
ignorance. So mtoch had military {kill, during a 
long peace, .decayed in England °. 

Fd^hiH T Hjr - royal army Jay near Banbury* That of the 
' ge ' 1 parliament at Keinton, in the county of Warwic. 
oa. prince Rupert fent intelligence of the enemy’s ap* . 
proach. Though the day was far advanced, the 
king refolved upon the atf&ck Effex drew up his 
men to receive him. Sir Faithful Fortefcue, who . 
had levied a troop for the Irilh wars, had* been 
obliged to ferve in the parliamentary anny, arid was 
now polled on the left wing, commanded by Ram* 
fay, a Scotchman. . No fponcr did the king’s army 
approach, than Fqrtcfcue, ordering his troop t 6 dif- 
charge their piftols in the ground, put himfelf under 
the command of prince Rupert. Partly from this 

ttClaiendo.il, vol. iii. p. 41. Warwick, p. *31. 

* Whjtlocke, p. 59. CVarendon, vol. iii. p. *7* 18, 
o CUicndoiif vol. iii. p. 44. f 
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incident, partly from the furious (hock made upon Chap. 
them by the prince ; that whole wing df cavalry LVI * j 

immediately fled, and were purfued for two miles. i6*». 

The right wing of the parliament’s army had no 
better fuccefs. Chafed from their ground by Wil- 
niot and fir Arthur Afton, they alfo took to flight. 

The king’s body of referve, commanded by fir 
John Biron, judging, like raw foldiers, that all was 
over, and impatient to have fome fh^re in the ac- 
tion, heedlefsly followed the chafe, which their left 
wing had precipitately led them. Sir William Bal- 
four, who commanded Effex’s referve, perceived 
the advantage : He wheeled about upon the king’s 
infantry, now quite unfurnifhed of horfe; and he 
made great havoc among them. I jndefey, the ge- 
neral, was mortally wounded, and taken prifoner. 

His fon, endeavouring his refeue, fell likewife into 
. the enemy’s hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who 
’ carried the king’s ftandard, was killed, and the 
ftdpdard taken j but it was afterwards recovered, in 
this fituation, prince Rupert, on his return, found 
affairs. Every thing bore the jftpearance of a de- 
feat inftead of a victory, with which he had huffily 
flattered himfelf. Some advifed the king to leave 
the field : But that prince rejected fuch pufillani- 
rrious counlel. The two armies faced each other 
For fome time, and neither of them retained courage 
fufUcient for a new attack. All night they lay under 
arms : and next morning foupd themfelves in fight 
of^eaai other. General, as well as foldier, on both 
fides, feemed averfe to renew the battle. Elfex 
firft drew off, and retired to Warwic. The king 
returned to his former quarters. Five thoufand 
men are faid to have been found dead on the field 
of battle ;• and the lofs of the two armies, as far as 
we can judge by the oppofite accounts, was nearly 
equal. Such was the event of this firft battle, 
fought at Keinton, or Edge-lyll p . 

t , f Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 44, &c. May, bookiii. p. 16, &c. 
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chap. Some pf Eflex’s horfe, who had been driven oft* 
y LVI, _ 1 the field in the beginning of the action, flying to..a 
*$4,. great diflancc, carried news of a total defeat, and 
flruclc a mighty terror into the city and parliament. 
After a few days, a more juft account arrived ; and 
then the parliament pretended to a complete vic- 
tory ,J . The king alfo, on his part, was not wanting 
to difplay his advantages; though, except the taking 
of Banbury, a few days after, he had few marks pf 
victory to boaft of. He continued his march, and 
took poft’eftion of Oxford, the onto town in his 
dominions which was altogether at his devotion. 

At' ter the royal army was recruited and refrefh- 
cd ; as the weather ftj.ll continued favourable, it was 
again put ‘in motion. A party of boric approached 
to Reading, of which Martin was appointed gover- 
nor by the parliament. Both governor and garrifon 
were f'eized with a panic, and fled with precipitation 
to London. 'i he king, hoping that every thing * 
would yield before him, advanced with his whole 
army to Reading. The parliament, who, inftcad . 
of their fond expectations, that. Charles would never 
be able to cwllctl an army, had now the profpeft of 
a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event ; were 
farther alarmed at the near approach of the royal 
army, while their own forces lay at a diftance. 
They voted an add refs for a treaty. The king’s 
nearer approach to Colebroke quickened their '.ad- 
vances for peace. Northumberland and Pembroke* ■ 
with three commoners, prefented the add/cl's .of 
both houfes ; in which they befought his majefty to 
appoint feme convenient place where he might re- 
ftde till committees could attend him with propofals. 
The king named Windfor, and delired that their 
garrifon might be removed, and his own troops 
admitted into that caftLc r . 

q Wliiilockp, p. 6 t. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 59 - 
* Whitlotke, p. CJaiemion* vol. iii. p- 73* 
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Meanwhile Effcx, advancing by hafty •marches, *' 11 A p * 
had arrived at London. But neither the* prefence ■ LVI ‘ 
of hyi army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, tfi+i. 
retarded the king’s approaches. Charles attacked, 
at Breptford, two regimeftts quartered there, and ' * 

after a fharp action beat them from that village, 
and took about 500 prifoners. The parliament 
had fent orders to forbear all hoftililies, and had ex- 
peflred the fame from the king ; though no flipula- 
tions to that purpofo had been mentioned by their 
commiflioners. Loud complaints w ere railed againft 
this attack, as if it had been the molt apparent 
perfidy, and breach of treaty". . Inflamed with 
refehtment, as well as agxiouS for its own fafety, 
the city marched its trained bands in excellent 
order, and joined the army under Effcx. The par- 
liamentary army no\v amounted to above ea.oco 
.men, and was much fuperior to that of the king 1 . 

"After both armies had faced each other for fomc 
limft, Charles drew off and retired to Reading, 
thence to Oxford. • 

While the principal armies gn both fides were 
kept in ina&ion by the winter feafon, thb king and 
parliament were employed in real preparations for 
war, and in feeming advances towards peace. By 
’means of contributions or aifcfimeiHs, levied by the 
horfe, Charles maintained his cavalry : By loans 
and Voluntary, prefents, fent him from all parts of 
the kingdom, he fupported his infantry : But the 
fupplies. were frill very unequal to the ncceflities 
under which he laboured". The parliament had. 
much greater refources for money; and had, by 
confequencc, every military preparation in much 
greater order and abundance. Befidcs an iinpofition 
levied in Loridon, amounting to the five-and-twentieth 
part of every one’s fubftance, they eftablifhed on 

* * Whitlocke, p. 6*. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 7<f. 

* Whitlocks, p, 62^ u Clarendon, vol. iii, p.87* 
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that city a weekly aflefiment of 1 0,000 pounds* 
and another of 23,518, on the relt of the king- 
dom w . And as their authority was at prefent dta- 
blilhcd in molt counties, they levied thefe' taxes 
with regularity ; though they amounted to fums 
much greater than the nation had formerly paid to 
the public. 

Thu king and parliament fent reciprocally their 
demands ; and a treaty commenced, but without 
any cefiation of hoftilities, as, had at firft been pro- 
posed. The earl of Northumberland, and four 
members of the lower houfe, came to Oxford as , 
commidioners *. In this treaty the king perpetua- 
ally infilled on the rc-eflablillnnent of the crown in 
its legal powers, and on the relloration of his con- 
llitutional prerogative y : The parliament Hill re- 
quired new concellions, and .a farther abridgment 
of regal authority, as a more dleclual remedy to 
their fears and jealoufies. Finding the king fup- - 
ported by more forces, and a greater party .than 
they had ever looked for*, they feemingly abated 
fomewhat of tlfofc extravagant conditions which 
they had formerly claimed ; but their demands were 
Hill too high for an equal treaty. Befides other 
articles, to which a complete vidory alone could * 
entitle them, they required the king in exprefs terms 
utterly to abolilh epifcopacy a demand which, be- 
fore, they had only infinuated ; And they required, 
that all other ecclefiaftical controverfxes fiiould.be 
determined by their aflembly of divines j that is, in 
the manner the molt repugnant to the inclinations 
of the king and all his partifans. They infilled, that 
he Ihould fubmit to the punilhment of his mod * 
faithful adherents. And they defired him 'to ac- 
quiefee in their fettlement of the militia, and to 
confer on their adherents the entire power of the 

w Clarendon, vol.iii. p. 171. x Wliitlocke, p. 64- 

y Ru/h worth, voJ* vi. p. 202. 
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fwfrd. In anfwer to the king’s propofal,' that his C h A'p. 
magazines, towns, forts, and fhips, Ihould be re- . LV1, J 
ftored to him, the parliament required, that they ^' 43 . 
IhoulH be put into fuch hands as they could confide 
in 2 : The nineteen propofirions, which they formerly 
fent to the king, fliewed their inclination to abolifh 
monarchy : They only afkedj at prelent, the power 
of doing it. And having now, in the eye of the 
law, been guilty of treafon, by levying war againft 
their fovercign ; it is .evident that their fears and 
jealoufies muft, on that account, have multiplied 
extremely ; and have rendered their perfonal fafety, 
which they interwove with the fafety of the nation. 

Hill* more incompatible \\ith die authority of the 
monarch. Though the gentlenefs and 'lenity of the 
king’s tamper might have enfured them againlt 
fchemes of future vengeance ; they preferred, as is, 
no doubt, natural, an independent fecurity, accom- 
panied too with fovereign power, to. the Ifation of 
fubjeCts, and that not entirely guarded from all ap- 
prehenlions of danger 

The conferences went no farmer than the firft 
demand on each fide. 'rhe parliament, finding 
that there was no likelihood ‘ of coming to any 
agreement, fuddenly recalled their commif- 
-fioners. 

A M’II.itary enterprife, which they had con- 
certed early in the fpring, was immediately under- 
taken. Reading, the garrifon .of the king’s which 
lay nea/eft to London, was efteemed a place of con- 
siderable ftrength in that age, when the art of at- 
tacking towns was not well underftood in Europe, 
and was totally unknown in England. The Carl 
of Eflex fat down before this place with an army Apr ji , s . 
of 18,000 men; and carried on the fiege by re- 
gular approaches. Sir Arthur Alton, the gover- 


* Rufh worth, vol.vi. p. 166. Clarendon, vuh iil. p. 1x9. 

* See cou £PP] at the*end of the volume. 
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C h A P. nor, being wounded, colonel Fielding fucceede^ to 
. Lvr ‘ j the command. In a little time the town *yyas 
,643. found to be no longer in a condition of .defence ; 
and though the king approached, with an intention 
of obliging F.flex to rake the fiege, the diipofition 
of the parliamentary army was fo itrong, as ren- 
dered the defign impracticable. Fielding, therefore, 
April a 7 . was contented to yield the town, on condition that 
he fhould bying off all the garrifon with the honours 
of war, and deliver up defer rets. This Jaft article 
was thought lo ignominious and fo prejudicial to the 
king’s interefts, that the governor was tried by a 
council of war, and condemned to lofe his life, for 
confenting to' it. His fentence was afterwards re- 
mitted by the .king b . 

Essex’s army had been fully fupplied with all ne- 
ceflaries from London: Even many fuperfiuities and 
luxuries were fent then), by the care of the zealous 
citizens: Yet the hardfirips, which they fullered - 
from the fiege, during fo early a feafon, had weak- 
ened them to fuch a degree, that they were no 
longer fit for afi ( v new enterprife. And th® two 
armies, foV fome time, encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of each other, without attempting, on either 
fide, any aft ion of moment. * 

Besides the military operations between tho ■ 
principal armies, which lay ip the centre of Eng- 
land j each county, each town, each family aAmolt, 
was divided within itl'elf; and the molt violent 
convulfions Ihook the whole kingdom. Through- 
out the winter, continual .efforts had eyery-where 
been made by each party to furmount its antago- 
nift ; and the" Englifh, twufed from the lethargy of * 
peace, with eager, though untkilful hands', em- 
ployed againit their fellow-citizens their long-ne- 
glefted weapons. The furious zeai for liberty and 


b Kiifhwoith, vol. vi. #. 465, &c. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. *37. 
38, Sec . 1 
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prJfbyterian difcipline, which had hitherto, run un- Cn a-p. 
controlled throughout the nation, now a< lafl: ex- ■ 
cited an.equal ardor for monarchy and epifcopacy ; 
wh&n’ the intention of abolifhing thefe ancient 
modes \of government was openly avowed by the 
parliament. Conventions for neutrality, though 
in l’everal counties they had been entered into, and 
confirmed by the moil l'olemn oaths, yet, being 
voted illegal by the two houfes, were .immediately 
broken c ; and the fife of difeord was Spread into 
every quarter. The altercation of difeourfe. the 
controverfies of the pen, but, above aii, the decla- 
mations of tire pulpit, indifpofed the minds of men 
towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 
of party Fierce, however, and inflamecl as were 
the difpofrtions of the Englilh, by a vdu both civil 
a’nd. religious, that great deftroyer m humanity; 
all the events of this period are lefs diltinguilhed 
-by atrocious deeds either of treachery or cruelty, 

•than* were ever any inteftine difeords, which had 
fo long a continuance. • A circumstance which will 
be fcaml to reflect great praiie # on the national 
character of that people, now fo unhappily routed 
to arms. * 

* In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the 
parliament, the earl of Newcaltle for the king. 

.The latter nobleman began thofe affociations.which 
were afterwards fo much pradtiled in other parts of 
the .kingdom. He united in a .league for the king 
the coufities of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weftmoreland, ajidTfte-- Bilhopric, and engaged, 
fome time after, other counties in the fame aflocia- 
’tion. Finding. that Fairfax, afiifted by Hotham 
and the* garrilon bf Hull, was- making progrefs in 
the fouthern parts of Yorkfhire ; he advanced with 
a body of four thoufand men, and took poileflion 

d DugdaU. p. 95. 
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chap, of York. At Tadcafter, he attached the lories of 
LV I - the parliament, and diflodged them : But hiagyic- 
»6+j. tory was not decifive. In other rencounters he ob- 
tained fome inconfiderable advantages, But* the 
chief benefit which rcndfcd from his entcrprifes was, 
the cftabiifliing of the king's authority in all the 
northern provinces. 

In another part of the kingdom, lord Broke was 
killed by a (hot, while he was taking pofieflion of 
Utchfieli^ for the parliament , c . After a (hort com- 
bat, near Stafford, between the carl of Northamp- 
ton and fir John Gell, the former, who commanded 
the king’s forces, was killed, while he fought with 
great vaiopi, and* his forces, difcouraged ky hi' 
death, though they had obtained the advantage in 
the action, (retreated into the town of Stafford *. 

Sir William Waller began to dating uifh hinifeh 
among the generals of the parliament. Active and 
indefatigable in his operations, rapid and enterpril-' 
ing ; he was* fitted by his genius to the nature oi 
the war ; which, being .managed by raw troops, 
conducted by unexperienced commanders, afforded 
fuccefs <Y> every bold and fudden undertaking. 
After taking Winchefter ami Chichdlcr, -he ad* 
vanced towards Glccefter, \viiich was in a maimcf 
blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied con-' 
fidergble forces in Wales «ior the royal party \ 
While he attacked the Welfli on one iidey a lally 
from Glocdler ijiade impreffion on the other. 

c He had taken poflWEon of Ljtchfield, and was viewing from a 
window St. Chad’s cathedral, in which a- p*»rty of the royal tits had 
fortified ibemfeJvcs. He was cai'ed in complete armom, but w*s 
/hot through the eye by a random bail. Loj d Broke was r. zaaio 1 ^ 
puiftan} and Intel formerly faid, that he xg fue tvifh his c\ * 

the min of ail the cathedrals of England* ll was a iuptrftitiou*. 
remade of the royal i Its, that he was killed on , St. Chad s day by .. 
foot from St. O.ad’A cathedral, vhich pie* cect that very eye U 
which he hoped to fee the rain of all cathedrals. ]>iigddkvp k tiF* 
Clarendon, he. 

f Whitiockc, p* 66 . Rufli. vol. vi. p. 15a. Ciaunclcn, vol. 

5>. 151. s Kuihs vol. vu p. 9*. 100. , • ' * 
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J lerbert was defeated; five hundred 6f his men C H A *** 
illed on the fpot ; a thoufand taken prifoners ; and . _ 

jfie^hknfelf efcaped with feme difficulty to Oxford. i6+%, 
Hereford, efteemed a ftrong town, defended by a 
conquerable garrifon, v’as lurrendered to Waller, 
from the cowardice of colonel Pi ice the governor. 
Tewkclbury underwent the fame fate. Worcefter 
refufed him admittance; and Waller, without plac- 
ing any garrifons in* his new co” quells, retired to 
Glocelter, and he thence joined the armv under the 
eail of Effex*. 

But the molt remarkable aftions of valour, dur- victories 
ing this winter-fealon, were perfosujed in the weft. °* ,Iie lo y» 
When fir Ralph Hopton, wifti his final] troop, re- n 
tired into Cornwall before the carl nlrBedford, that 
nobleman, dd’pifing fo inconfiderabl/a force, aban- 
doned the purfuit, hnd committed the care of fup- 
. prefling the royal party to the Iheriffs of the county. 

*-But the affections of Cornwall were much inclined 
t o’, the king’s fervice. While fir Richard Buller 
and fir Alexander Chrew lay ?.f Launcefton, and 
employed themfelves in executing the parliament’s 
ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the county 
was affembled at Truro; and 'after Hopton pro- 
duced his commiffion from the carl of Hertford, 

’the king’s general, it was agreed to execute the 
laws, and to expel »thefe invaders of the* county. 
The-train-bands were accordingly levic^l, Launcefton, 

•taken, <; and all Cornwall redaced to peace and to 
obedience under the king. 

It had beetv'uiuid To r the royal party, on the 
commencement of thefe diforders, to claim, on all 
occafipiis, the ftri£b execution of the laws, which 
they knew were favourable to them ; and the par- 
liament, rather than have recourse to the pica of 
neceflitv, and avow the tranfgreflion of any ftatute. 


had 


Ruth, vol. vi, p.aifij. 
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-*■ p - had alfo b£en nccuftomed to warp the laws, and bV 
. * . ' forced conftruciions to interpret them in their ow$. 

154.3. .favour 1 . But though the king was naturaUy the 
gainer by inch a mu. hod of conducing war, and 'it 
v. as by favour of law that the train-bands >werc 
raifed in Cornwall ; it appeared that thofe maxims 
were now prejudicial to the royal party. Thefe 
troops cou! .i nor legally, without their own confenb, 
be carried out of the county ; and conlequently, it 
was iinpoflible to pufh into Devonfhire the advan- 
iage which they had obtained. The Cornilh royal- 
ills, therefore, bethought themfelves of levying a 
force which might be mere ferviceable. ' Sir Bevil 
Granville, tbs'' moll bclovpd man of that country, 
hr Ralph flo pton, fir Nicholas Shinning, Arundel, 
and Trevannidp, undertook, at their own Charges; 
to raife an arthy for the king ? and their great in- ’ 
ter ell in Cornwall foon enabled them to effect their . 
mirpofe. The parliament, alarmed at this appear-* 
awe of the royalifts, gave a commiflion to Rifth- 
\en, a Scotchman^ governor »*f Plymouth, to march 
with all the forced of Dorfet, Somerfet, and De- 
von, anu lhak^ an entire conquefl of Cornwall. 
The earl of Stamford followed him at fome dif- 
tance with a confiderable fupply. Ruthven, having 
entered Cornwall by bridges thrown over the Ta-* 
mar, haftened to an aftion ; left Stamford ihouljd 
join him, and obtain the honour., of that victory 
which he looked for .with afiurancc. The royalifte,* 
in like manner, were impatient to bring the affair 
to a decifion before Ruthverfs army fhould receive 
fo confiderable a reinforcement. The battle was 
fought on Bradoc Down; and the king’s* forces, 
though inferior in number, gave a total defeat to 
their enemies. Ruthven, with a few broken troops, 
fled to Saltafh ; and when that town was taken, he 
efcaped, with fome difficulty, and almolt alone, into 

a 

i Clarendon, rol. iii.‘p. 130. 
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Plymouth. Stamford retWd, and Siffcrifcutcd his C H A P; '**' 
fofees into Plymouth ;u»d Exeter. LV, ‘ 

.NqTtviTHSTANDiNo thefe advantages, the ex- ,64.,. 
trerhe want both of money and ammunition under 
which Vie Cornifli ro valuta labcmeJ, obliged them 
ro enter into a convention of newraiitv with the n;v- 
hamentary party in Devonlhire ; and tin 0 neutrally 
held all the winter- feafon. In the fpiing it was 

broken by the authority of the two houfes ; and war 
recommenced with giVat appearance of difadvantage 
to the king’s party. Stamford, having afiembled a 
ilrong body of near feven thoufand men, well fup- 
plied with money, provifions % and ammunition, 
advanced upon the royalifts, who \v|re neft half his 
number, and were opprefled* b} every kind of ne- 
ceflity. f)efpair, joined to the natural gallantry of { 
thefe troops, commanded by the prime gentry of m',,. o!iu, 
the county, made them refolve, by one vigorous 
“effort, to overcome all thefe difadvantages. Stamford 
being, encamped on the top of a high hill near 
Stratton, they attacked* him in flur divifions, at 
five in the morning, having laiif all night under 
arms. One divifion was commanded by lord Mo- 
,-Jlmn and fir Ralph Hopton, another by fir Bevil 
Granville and fir John Berkeley, a third by Sian- 
iiing and Trevannion, a fourth bv Ballet and Go- 
dolphin.- In this maimer the action began ; the 
king’s 4 'orces prefling with vigour thole four ways 
ujrlt'he hill, and their enemies ofiftinately defending 
themfelves-. The ,fmltfg continued with doubtful 
. fnecefs, till word; was brought u> the chief officers 
.of the Cornilh, that their ammunition was fpent to 
lefs than four barrels of powder. This defect, 
which they concealed from the foldiers, they re- 
vived to fupply by their' valour. They agree . \ to 
advance without firing till they fliould peach the top 

• of the. hill, and could be on equal ground with the 

• enemy. The courage* of the officers was fo' well 

, 1. 1 3 ( feconded 
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•F. u A p. fcconded by litte foldiers, that the royalifts began In 
w all Tides to gain ground. Major-general Chidlckr, 
x<4j. who commanded the parliamentary army , (Ipr 
Stamford kept ut a diftance) tailed not in his duty ; 
and when he faw Ids nu n recoil, he hhn$If ad- 
vanced with a good {land of pikes, and piercing into 
the thickciT of the c.u-my, was at la!t overpowered 
by numbers, and taken prif'oner. His army, upon 
this difafter,' gave ground apace ; infomuch that 
the four parties of the royalift?! growing nearer and 
nearer as they afcended, at lengdi met together 
upon the plain at the top ; where they embraced . 
with great ioy, and fignaliaed their victory with 
loud ihoiKs and mutual congratulations k 5 
Aiti.r thisTuccefsj the attention both of king 
and parliament was turned towaids the well:, as to a 
very important feene of aftibn. ' 1 ’he king font 
thither the marquis of Hertford and prince Man-, 
rice with a reinforcement of cavalry ; who having 
joined the Cornifh army*, foon over-rail the county 
of Devon ; and' advancing*' into that of Somerfet, 
began to reduce it obedience. On the otlu r hand, 
the parliament having fupplied fir William Waller, 
in whom they much trulted, with a complete army, 4 
difpatched him weflwards, in order to check the 
Battle of progrefs of the royuliiis. After feme ikirmilhes*. 
J*^ n ' the two armies met at Laufdov.n, near Bath, and 
jtTjuiy. fought a pitched battle, with great lofs on both 
Tides, but without ahy dccilive ev-mt . 'llje galfiWt 
Granville was there killet|4_ nui Hopton-, by the 
blowing up of fome powder, wasvlangerouily hurt. 
The royalifts next attempted to march eastwards,, 
and to join their forces to lh' king’s at Oxford : 
But Waller hung on their rear, and infelfed their 
march till they reached the Devices. Reinforced 


k Rcfli. vel.vi. p. 173. Clarendon, vol* iii. p. * 79 * 
I KuJh. voL Vi* p. 284. clarendon, vol, iii. p» 
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byfadditional troops, which flocked to him*Trom all CHA p. 
quarters, he fo much Impaired the Toyakfts in L VI ; 
number, that they durll no longer continue their 
tnaicll, or expofe themfelvts to the hazard of an 
action.^ It was refoh\d, that Hertford and prince 
Maurice fliould proceed with the cavalry ; and hav- 
ing procured a reinforcement from die king, fliould 
haflen back to the relief of their friends. Waller 
was fo confident of taking this hotly ,of infantry, 
now abaiuk'iied by the hori’e, that he wrote to the 
parlianient, that their work was done, and that by 
i he next po:t he would inform them of the number 
and quality of the priloners. But the king, even 
befoije Hertford’s arrival, Rearing of the great diffi- 
culties to which his w cl tern armv was.reduccd, had 
prepared a conndcrable body’ of cavalry, which he 
immediately difpatched to their iiiccour under the 
command of lord^Wilmot. Waller drew up on K.mVoj 
** Roundwav-down, about two miles from the Devi- 
-zes;*and advancing with his cavalry to fight Wii- d'i'n. 
•nor, and prevent his conjunction yith the Cornifh * 3 »h July, 
infantry, was received with cqie^l valour by the 
toy alii is. Alter a (harp action he was totally routed, 
and flying with a few horfe, e(c*aj>ed to Briltol. 

Wilmot, lazing the enemy's cannon, and having 
• joined his friends, whom he came to relieve, at- 
tacked Waller's infantry with redoubled courage, 
drove thorn oft* the field, and routed and difpaned 
tliewwhule arm^ f \ , 

Tins ifnportant victory following fo quick after 
many other fucctjfies, flruek great difmay iqto the 
parliament, anil gave an alarm to their principal 
I’.nny commanded by Elfex. Waller exclaimed 
loudly again It that' general, for allowing Wilmoi to 
pafs him, and- proceed without any interruption to 
the 1'uccour of the diltrcfted infantry at the Devizes. 


“'Ruth. vol. vi. \\ iSs- Clarendon^ vol. >'»». p. 991. 
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C n A P. E s s j; x \ diico.ii raged by this event, diimayed tfy 

I- y f ‘ , the total root oi' Waller, was iarrher informed, thai 
,fc 43 . the queen, who landed in Buriington-bay, hj*d ar- 
rived at Oxford, and had brought from the. north 
a reinforcement of three ijioufand foot and Steen 
hundred horfe. Dislodging from Thame and Aylef- 
bury, v. i icre he had hitherto Iain, he thought pro- 
per to ret real nearer to London, and he f hewed ’to 
his i ritiids ids broken and dilhqartened forces, which 
a few months before he had led into the field in ft» 
ilourifhing a condition. The Ling, freed from this 
enemy,- lent his army weftward, under prince Rupert, 
and, by their cot'iiuiftion with the Cornilh troops, 
a formidable force, lot; numbers as well as reputa- 
tion and vtflour, was cumpofed. That an enter- 
prife, corrdpond’ent to 'men’s expc&ai it >ns,« might 
foe undertaken, the prince refolded to lay liege to 
Rrillol, the lecond town for riches and greatnefs in 
the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, fon of lord • 
bay, he himfelf, 'as well as his father, a great par- 
liamentary leader, was governor, and commanded' a 
garrifon of two thoAland five hundred foot, and tvo 
regiments, one of hoVfe, another of dragoons. The 
fortifications not being complete or regular, it was 
refolved by prince Rupert to ftorm the city ; and 
next morning, with little other provifions luitable ,• 
• to fuch a -work, befides the courage of the troops, 
the aflault* began. The Cornilh, in 'three divifi<*ns, 
attacked the welt fide, t with a refolutioft which no*-, » 
thing, could control : But though the * ftiiddfc di- 
vifion had already mounted the wall, fo great was 
the difadvantage of the ground, and To brave the 
defence of the garrifon, that in the end the af- 
failants were * pulfed with a confiderable lofs both 
of odiccrs and ioldiers. On the prince’s- fide, the 
aflault was conducted with equal courage, and al- 
moft with equal lofs, but with better fuccefs. One 
party, led by lor4 Grandilon, w'as indeed beaten 
. ij ' 
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off, and the commander hitftfelf^tnomlly bounded: C h.ap. 
4 mother, conducted by colonel Bellafis,* met with ■ Vr ‘ / ' 
- a lijye’fate: But Wafhington, with a Ids party, 16+3. 
finuuig a place in the curtain weaker than the reft, 
broka in, and quickly intcle room for the iiorfe to 
follow. By this irruption, however, nothing but 
the fuburbs was yet gained : The entrance into the 
town was flill more difficult : And by the lofs al- 
ready fuflained, as wdl as by the propped of farther 
danger, every one. was extremely dilcouragcd : 

When, to the great joy of the aimy, the city beat Briitol 
a parley. The garriion was allowed to march out 
with their arms and baggage, lea\ing their cannon, 25t ’ jujr ’ 
ammunition, and colours. ‘For this inflance of 
cowardice, Fiennes was afterwards tried "by a court- 
. mariial, and condemned to lole his head j but the 
fenicnce was remitted by the general '. 

Great complaints were made of violences exer- 
*ciled on the garrifoh, contrary to the capitulation. 

An apology was made by the royalilts, as if thefc 
were. a retaliation foi* forne violences committed on 
their friends at the furrender^of Reading. And 
under pretence of like retaliations, but really from 
the extreme animofity of the* parties, were fuch 
irregularities continued during the whole courle of 
"* the war 1 . 

• I^hk lofs fuflained by the royalifts, in the affault 
of Briftol, was confiderable. Five hundred cxcel- 

’ lent fpldiers petifhed. Among thofe of condition 
were Grandifon, Slanning, Trevannion, and Moyle; 

Bellafis, Afhley, and fir John Owen, were wound- 
ed : Yet was the fuccefs, upon the whole, fo con- 
iidernble, as mightily railed the courage of the one 
party, and depreffed that 01 the other. 1 he king, 
to fhow that he was not intoxicated with good for- 
tune, nor afpired to a total victory over the par- 

p J^ufliworili, vol. vi. o« *84.. Chivenjop, vol . iii. p, - 9 1 > *9 t» 

# 4 Clarendon, ubi fopra, p. *97. 
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c ?i a ?, Lament, jfSiMiihcd a maniftfflo j in which he r< 

‘ T ri ’ . the prot citation, formerly taken, with great Ify. 

lcmnitv, at the head of his army, and exprdled his 
ltrm intention of making peace upon the re-eRabfiih- 
tneni of the confti’uticn. 'Having joined tin: /amp 
at IVitlol, and i’cr.t prince Maurice with a detach- 
ment into Devon ihire, he. deliberated how to em- 
ploy the remaining forces in an enleipiilt* oi mo- 
ment. Some, proposed, and' icemingiy with rca- 
ibn, to march dn telly to London : where every- 
thing was in confuliort, where the annv of the par- 
liament was baffled, weakened, and diiinaycd, and 
where, it was hoped, ti.her by an inljrreftion of 
the citizens, by vidov* , treat), a fpeedy end 

might be put to the ei'-d Uiiorders. Hut this under- 
taking, by reafon oi l he great number and force of 
the London militia, war. thought- by many to be at- 
tended with confideiable difficulties. Gfoccller, 
lying within twenty miles, prefented an eafitr, vet a 
very important cbnqueft. It was the oniy remaiYi- 
ing garrifon pofl’e^Ted by th<r parliament in thofc 
p:irts. Could that t citv be reduced, the king hbld 
the whole ccftnle of the Severn under his command; 
the rich and malcontent counties of the weft, hav- 
ing loll all protection from their friends, might be 
forced to pay high coutributions, as an atonement, 
for their (lifaffe&ion ; an open communication could, 
be preferved between Wales and thefe new &m- 
quefts ; and half of ,the kingdom, being entirely 
freed from the enemy, and thus united into one 
firm body, might be employed in re-eftablilhing 
the king’s authority throughout the remainder. 
Thefe were the realbns for embracing that refuta- 
tion ; fatal as it was ever elteemed, to the royal 
party r . 

‘‘pof The governor of Glocefler was one Mafi’ey, a 
i foldier of fortune, who, before he engaged with the 

' WhitJocke, p. 69. May, bo ( ok Hi. p. 91. 
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•parliament, had offered his-. Service to tAe king ; c p - 
;qid as he was free from the fumes of efithufiafm, . , * j. 

by which mod of the officers on that fide were in- 
toxi dated, he 'Would Lnd an ear, it was prefumed, 
to pr^pofa's for accommodation : But Maffey was 
refolute to preferve an entire fidelity to his mailers ; 
and though no enthufiait himfeU, he well knew how 
to employ to advantage that cnthtifiaftic fpirit fo 
prevalent in his city and garrifon. Xh s furumons iotii Aug. 
to furrender allowed.two hours for an anfwer : But 
before that time expired, there appeared before the 
king two citizens, with lean, pale, (harp, and dif- 
mai vifages : Faces, fo ft range and uncouth, ac- 
cording to lord Clarendon ; » figures, to habited 
and accoutred, as at once moved the moil fevere 
countentmce to mirth, and the nwil cheerful heart 
to .fadnefs : It ieemid impoflible. that fuch meffen- 
gers could bring lefs than a defiance. The men, 
without any circumftance of duty or^ood manners, 

. in 9 . pert, thrill, unuifmayed accent, laid, that they 
brought an anfwer from the god^y city of Glocef- 
ter r And extremely ready were j;hey, according to 
the In dorian, to give infolent and ieditfous replies 
to any quell ion ; as if their bufinefs were chiefly, by 
* provoking the king, to make him violate his own 
iiifc-cunduft, The anfwer front the city was in 
thei'e words : “ We„ the inhabitants, magiiirates, 

<c> officers and foldiers, within the garrifon of Glo- 
,i‘. eufter, unto^ his majelLy’* gracious meljage 
returfi this Humble anfwer: That we do keep 
<c this city according to- our oaths and allegiance, 

“ to and for the ule of his inajcftv, and of his royal 
‘ “ pofterity : And do accordingly conceive our- 
“ fclves wholly ' bound to obey the commands of 
<c his majofty, fignified by both houfes ol parlia- 
** ment : And are refolved, by God’s help, to keep 
“ this city accordingly 8 .” After thefe prelimma- 

* RulWorth, vol. vi. p. -^7. Clan-n<#jn, voi. jis. p. 31-5. M^y, 

book ijui» p. j|6. 
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CHAP, ries, th^: fiege was refolutely undertaken by the 
. . army, arid as refolutely fuftaincd by the citizens and 

1643. garrifon. ^ - 

When intelligence of the fiege of Glocefier ar- 
rived in London, the confirmation among he in- 
habitants was as great as if the enemy were already 


at their gates. The rapid progrefs of the royalifis 
threatened the parliament with immediate fubjec- 
tion : The .factions and difeontents among them- 


-felves, in the city, and throughout the neighbouring 
counties, prognofiicated fonre dangerous diviiion or 
-infurre&ion. Thofe parliamentary leaders, it mult 


be owned, who had introduced fuch mighty inno- 
vations in the Knglifh qonftitution, and who. had 
projected fo much greater, had not engaged in an 
enterprife which exceeded their courage and capa- 
city. Great vigour, from the beginning, as well 
as wifdorn, they had difplayed in all their ccunfels ; 

, and a furious, headftrong body, broken loofe frdhi 
the reftraint of law, had hitherto been retained in- 


-lubjection undent heir authority, and firmly united 
by zeal and paflfon, as by the molt legal and 
eftabiiihecf government. A fmall comrniitec, on 
whom the two hvmfes devolved their power, had > 
. directed all their military operations, and had pre-* 
ferved a fecrecy in deliberation, and a promptitude 
in execution, beyond what the king, notwirlifi ant- 
ing the advantages pofl’eflld by a Angle leaded, had 
ever been able to at.tain. Scnfiblc that no jealoufy 
was by their panifans entertained again.fi them, 
they had on all occalions exerted an authority much 
more ddpotic than the royalifis, even during the, 
prefling exigencies oi war, could with patience en- 
dure in their lovereign. Whoever incurred their 
difplcufurc, or was expofed to their fuljneions, was 
committed to prifon, and profecuted under the no- 
tion of delinquency : After all the'old jails were full, 
many, new ones were erecled; and even the fhips 
were crowded with the royalifis, both gentry jnd 
• . clergy',' 



clergy, who languilhed below Seeks, and,perifhed in C 
jthofe unhealthy confinements : They impofed taxes, 
the hcavieft, and of the moft unufual nature, by an 
ordinance of ‘the two houfes : They voted a com- 
mifEm for fequeftrations ; and they feized, where- 
ever they had power, the revenues of all the king’s 
party 1 : And knowing that rhemfelves, and all their 
adherents, were, by refilling the prince, expofed to 
the penalties of laws, ‘they refolved, by a fevere ad- 
miniftration, to overcome thefe terrors, and to re- 
tain the people in obedience, by penalties of a more 
immediate execution. In the beginning of this 
fummer, a combination, formed again It them in 
London, had obliged tharn to ’exert the plenitude of 
their authority. 

EuMtfKi) Wam.br, the firft refiner of Engliflj 
verfirication, was a’ member of the lower houfe; e 
man of coniklerable fortune, and not more dilKr.- 
"guifhed by his poetical genius than by his parlia- 
mCjitry talents, and by the politenefs and elegance 
of his manners. As filll of keen fa tire and invective 
in his eloquence,’ as of tenderntfs and panegyric in 
bis poetry, he caught the attention of his hearers, 
and exerted the utmoft boldneis in blaming thole 
violent counfels, by which the commons were go- 
‘-verned. Finding all oppolition within doors to be 
fjruitlefs, he endeavoured to form a party ‘without, 
which might oblige the parliament to accept of rea- 
-fohable conditions, and rellorft peace to the nation. 
The charms of his converfation, joined to his cha- 
racter of courage and integrity, had procured him 
the entire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, 
and eyery eminent perfon of either lex, who refided 
in London. They opened their breads to him with- 
out referve,' and exprefied their difapprobation of 
the furious meafures puriued by the commons, and 


* 'f’he king afterwards copied from this examj.Se; tint, •as 'ho fir 
greater pr»rt ot the nobility and landed guilty wcie his tiier.ds, he 
tcvijicd much lefs piofu hum this mtafuie, 

theit 
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chap. th eir wifhes that fome expedient could be foutki 
t for flopping fo impetuous a career. Tomkins, 

1643. Waller’s brother-in-law, and Chaloner, the in- 
timate friend of Tomkins, had entertained, like 
fentiments : And as the connexions of theff two 
gentlemen lay chiefly in the city, they informed 
Waller, that the lame abhorrence of war prevailed 
there, among all men of reafon and moderation. 
Upon reflection it feemed not impracticable, that a 
combination might be formed bcUwon the lords 
and citizens; and, by mutual coucut, the illegal 
taxes be refufed, which the pailiammi, without the 
royal affent, itnpofed on the people. While this 
affair was in agitathm, and lifts were making, of 
inch as they conceived to Le wt ii affected to their 
defign ; a fervant of Tomkins, vvh ~i had over- 
heard their diffourff, immediately carried intclli-' 
cnee to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner 
w ere ffized, ajid tried by a court-martial “. They 
were all three condemned, and the two latter exe- 
cuted on gibbersvcrccted before their own doors. 
A covenant, as a :*/t, was taken* by the lords' and . 
commons, and itnpofed on their army, and on all 
who lived within fhur quarters. liefides rcfulving 
to amend and reform their lives, the covenanters 
there vow, that they will never lay down their artngr 
fo long -as the papifls, now in .open war againfl tlje 
parliament, fhall, by force of arms, be protected 
from jufticc ; they exprefs their abhorrence of th«-. 
late confpiracy ; and they prom iff to allill tq the ut- 
moft the forces raifed by both houfes, againil the 
forces levied by the king*. 

WAH.tR, as foon as imprifuned, fenfible f of the 
great danger into which he had fallen, was fo feized 
with the dread of death, that all his former fpirii 


■> Pofhwortli, vol. vi. p. 3*6, Clarendon, Vol. iii. p. *49. *5°. 
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deferted him ; and he confefied whatever he knew c 
without fparing his molt intimate friends, without 
regard to the confidence repofed in him, without l&4 ^- 
diftingai filing between the negligence of familiar 
convepation, and the fchemes of a regular confpi- 
racy. With the moft profound diflimulation, he 
counterfeited fuch remorfe of conscience, that his 
execution was put off', out of mere chriftian com- 
panion, till he might recover the ufe of his under- 
standing. He invited vifits from the ruling clergy 
of all fefts ; and while he exprefled his own peni- 
tence, he received their devout exhortations with 
humility and reverence, as conveying clearer con* 
vi&ion and information than in his life he had ever 
before attained. Prefents too, of which, as well as 
of flatterY, thefe holy men were not irlfenfible, were 
diftributeef among them ; as a fmall retribution for 
their prayers and ghoitly counfel. And by all thefe 
artifices, more than from any regard to the beauty 
of his genius, of which, during that time of furious 
canf-and faction, fmall account would be made, he 
prevailed fo far as to hafe his life feared, and a fine 
of ten thoufand pounds accepted i» lieu ofjit y . 

The fe verity exercifed againft the confpiracy, or 
, rather project, of Waller, increafed the authority 
of the parliament, and feemed to enfure them 
againft like attempts for the future. But by the 
progrefs of the kingV arms, the defeat of ftr Wil- 
liam Walier, the taking of Briftol, the fiege of 
■Gtdceftey, a cry- for peace watf renewed, and with 
more violence then ever. Crowds of women, with 
a petition for that purpofe, flocked about the houfe, 

. and were fo clamorous and importunate, that orders 
were given for difperfing them ; and fome of the 
females were killed in the fray 1 . Bedford, Hoi-* 
land, and Conway had deferted the parliament, 
and had gone to Oxford ; Clare and Lovelace had 

1 

* Whitlocke* p. 66 . R^jfc worth, voL»\i. p. 5^0. Clarendon, 
vol. iii. p. 153*254, &c. " Ru ill worth, \ol vi. p.357. 
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chap, followed them*. Northumberland had retired 'to 
1 LVI ‘ . his country-feat : Effex himfelf fhewed extreme 
difiatisfacYion, and exhorted the parliament to makb 
peace b . The upper houfe fent down terms of ac- 
commodation, more moderate than had hiuierto 
been infilled on. It even palled by a majority 
among the commons, that thefe propofals fhould 
be irauimitted to the king. The zealots took the 
alarm. A petition againll peace was framed in the 
city, and pr'cfented by Pennington, the faftious 
mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renewed all 
the former menaces againll the moderate party'. 
The pulpits thundered, and rumours were fpread of 
twenty tlioufand Irilh, who had landed, and were 
to cut the throat of every protellant d . The majo- 
rity was again turned to the other fide ;, and all 
thoughts Of pacification being, dropped, every pre- 
paration was made for refiftance, and for the imme- 
diate relief of GloCefter, on which the parliament - 
was fenfible all their hopes of fuccefs in the war /lid 
fo much depend. f 

Massey, refoYute to mate a vigorous defence, 
and having underpins command a city and garrifon' 
ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto 
maintained the fiege with courage and abilities, and • 
had much retarded the advances of the king’s army* 
By continual fallies, he mfefted them in their tren- ' 
dies, and gained fudden advantages over .them : 
By difputing every inch of ground, he reprejfed 
the vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated* By* 
former fucceffes. His garrifon, however, was re- 
duced to the lall extremity j and he failed not, from 
time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unlefs • 
Jfpeedily relieved, he fhould be neceffitated, from 
the extreme want of provifions and ammunition, to 
open his gates to the enemy. 

* Whitlocke, p. 67. fr Rufh. vol. vi. p. 290. 

« Ldem. ibid. p. 356, • Clarendon, vol. iii. p. S**' 
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The parliament, in order to repair their broken c 
condition, and put themfelves in a pofture of de- . - J -‘. f 

fence, »novi> exerted to the utmoft their power and 
authiy-ity. They voted that an army fhould be 
levied under fir William Waller, whom, notwith- 
ftanding his misfortunes, they loaded with extraor- 
dinary carefles. Having affociated in their caufe 
the counties of Hertford, Effex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they' 
gave the earl of Manchefter a commiflion to be ge- 
neral of the affociation, and appointed an army to 
be levied under his command. But, above all, 
they were intent that Effex ’s army, on which their 
whole fortune depended,, fhouM be put in a condi- 
tion of marching againft the. king. . They excited 
afrefh th&rr preachers to furious declamations againft 
the- royal caufe. They even employed the expedi- 
ent of prefling, though abolifhed by a late law, for 
\?hich they had flrenuoufly contended '. And they 
engaged the city to fend four regiments of its militia 
to the relief of Glocefter. All fl>ops, meanwhile, 

.were ordered to be Ihut ; and eigery man expefled, 
with the utmoft anxiety, the event of thaf important 
enterprife f . • 

Essex, carrying with him a well-appointed army 
of 14,000 men, took the road of Bedford and Lei- 
cester ; and though inferior in cavalry, yet .by the 
mere ^bree of conduct and difeipline, he paffed over 
•fclnxfe open champaign countries, and defended him- 
felf from*the enemies horfe, who had advanced to meet ‘ 
him, and who infefted him during his whole march. 

As hb approached to Gloccfter, the king was obli- 
* ged to raife the fiege, and open the way for Effex 
to enter that city. The neccflities of the garrifon 
were extreme. One barrel of powder was their 
whole flock of ammunition remaining ; and their 
other provifions were in the fame proportion. Effex 
had "brought with him military ftorcs; and the 

* Rulh. volt vi, p. 99a. f Idem, ibid. 
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CHAp. neighbouring country abundantly fupplied him with 
victuals of every kind. The inhabitants had care- 
143, fully concealed all provifions from the k-jngV army* 
and pretending to be quite exhaufted, had refcved 
their ftores for that caufe which they fo much fa- 
voured s . 

T iik chief difficulty ftill remained. Effex dreaded 
a battle with the king’s army, on account of its 
great fupcriority in cavalry ; . and he refolved to re- 
turn, if poffible, without runnipg that hazard. He 
lay five days at Tewkeibury, which was his firft 
Rage after leaving Cloceller ; and he feigned, by 
fome preparations, to point towards Worceftcr. 
By a forced march, during the night, he reached 
Cirenceflir, apd obtained the double advantage of 
palfing unmolefted an open country, and. of furpril- 
ing a convoy of provifions which lay in that town h . 
Without delay he proceeded towards London ; but. 
when he reached Newbury, he was furprifedto find 
that the king, 'by hafty marches, had arrived before 
him, and was already poflefjed of the place. 

„ st ii se-pt. An action was now unavoidable ; and Efiexrpre- 
pared for it with prefence of mind, and not without 
juttv of military conduft. . On both fides, the battle was 
Ntwbury. fought with defperate valour and a Ready bravery. 
Effex’s horfe were feveral times broken by thp 
king’s,, but his infantry maintained themfelves in 
firm array ; and, befides giving a continued; fife, 
they prefented an invincible rampart of pikes againtt,., 
the furious Ihock of’ prince Rupert, and thole gal- 
lant troops of gentry, of. which the royal cavalry 
was chiefly compofed. The militia of London 
cfpecially, though utterly unacquainted with action, 
though drawn but a few days before front their 
ordinary occupations, yet having learned all military 
excrcifes, and being animated with unconquerable 
zeal for the caufc in which they were engaged, 

r fc Rufli. vol. vi. p. 292. 
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equalled, on this occafion, what could be expefted chap. 
from the mod veteran forces. While the armies i-Vi. 
were engaged with the utmoft ardour, night put an "> 
end \o the a£tion, and left the victory undecided. 1 ,3 * 
Next morning, Effex proceeded on his march ; and 
though his rear was once put in fome diforder by an 
incurfion of the king’s horfe, he reached London in 
fafety, and received applaufe for his conduct and luc- 
cels in the whole cnterprife. The king followed 
him on his march ; ,and having taken pofleflion of 
Reading, after the earl left it, he there eflablifhed 
a garrifon ; and flraitened, by that means, London, 
and the quarters of the enemy 

fri the battle of Newbury, , on the part of the 
king, befides the earls o*f Sunderland arfd Carnar- 
von, two. noblemen of proifiiling hopes, were un- 
fortunately llain, to. the regret of every lover of 
ingenuity and virtue throughout the kingdom, Lu- 
*?ious Cary, Vifcount Falkland, fecretary of ftate. 

Before aflembling the prefent parliament, this man, 
devoted to the purfuitj of learning, and to the fo- * 

. clety of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed 
himfclf in every pleafurc, which a fin» genius, a 
generous difpofition, and an opuient fortune could 
afford. Called into public life, he flood foremoft 
♦in all attacks on the high prerogatives of the crown ; 
and difplayed that giafculine eloquence, and un- 
daunted love of liberty, which, from his intimate 
..acquaintance with the fublime fpirits of antiquity, 
he had 'greedily imbibed. When civil convulfions* 
proceeded to extremities, and it became requifite 
for him to chuFe his fide ; he tempered the ardour 
of his zeal, and embraced the defence of thofe 
limited powers which remained to monarchy, and 
which he deemed neceffary for the fupport of the 
Englifh conftitution. Still anxious, however, for 
his country, he feems to have dreaded the too pro- 

■| Ruth. vol. Ti. p.* 93 . Clarendon, vol, lii. p. 347. 
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LVi 

1643. 


CHAP, fperous fuccefs of his own party as much as of the 
enemy; and, among his intimate friends, often> 
after a deep iilence and frequent fighs, he .would; 
with a fad accent, reiterate the word Peace ./’ In 
ex cafe for the coo free expofing of his perfon, which 
feemed unl'uitable in a fecretary of Rate, he alleged, 
that it became him to be more a&ive than other 
men in all hazardous enterprifes, left his im- 
patience for peace might bear the imputation of 
cowardice or puliilanimity. From the commence- 
ment of the war, his natural cheerfulnefs and viva- 
city became clouded ; and even his ufual attention 
to drefs, required by his birth and ftation, gave 
way to a negligence which was eafily obferva\)le. 
On the intoning of the battle in which he fell, he 
had ihown fome care of adorning his perfon ; and 
gave for a reafon, that the enemy {hould not find 
his body in any flovcnly, indecent filuation. “ T 


Actions in 
the north. 


“ am weary,” fubjoined he, “ of the times, and 1 
“ forefee much mifery to my country; but be- . 
tc lieve, that I fhall be opt of it ere night'*.’* 
This excellent perfon was but thirty-four years of . 
age when a<period was thus put to his life. 

The lofs fuftained on both fides in the battle of 
Newbury, and the advanced feafon, obliged the ar- 
mies to retire into winter quarters. 

In the north, during this fymmer, the great inj 
tereft and popularity of the earl, now created ^nar- 
quis of Newcaftle, had raifed a confiderable forces, 
for the king'; and great hopes of fuccefs werfe. enter- 
famed from that quarter. There appeared, however, 
in oppofition tq him, two men, on whom the event 
of the war finally depended, and who began about 
this time to be remarked for their valour ancf mili- 
tary conduct Thefe were fir Thomas Fairfax, fon 
of the lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwel. 


k Whitlocke, p. 70. Clarendon, voj. iii. p. jjc , jso & c - 
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The former gained a confiderablc advantage at c p - 
•Wakefield 1 over a detachment of royalifts, and 1 _ LV ' , 
took general Goring prifoner ; the latter obtained 1613. 
a victory at Gainlborow" 1 over a party commanded 
by the gallant Cavendifli* who perifhed in the ac- 
tion. But both thefe defeats of the royalifts were 
more than fufiiciently compenfated by the toial tout 
of lord Fairfax at Atherton moor ", and the dif- 
perfion of his army. ’After this victory, Ncwcaftle, 
with an army of 15,000 men, fat down before Hull. 

Ilotham was no longer governor of this place. 

That gentleman and his fon, partly from a jeafoufy 
entertained of lord Fairfax, partly repenting of their 
engagements againfl the»king* had entered into a 
correl’pondence with Newcastle, and had exprefied 
an intenfion of delivering Hull into his hands. But 
their conlpiracy being detected, they were arrefted 
.and fent prifoners to London ; where, without any 
regard to their former fervices, they fell, both of 
them, victims to the feverity of the parliament”. 

Newcastle, havihg carried »on the attack of 
Hull for fome time, was beat off by a Tally of the 
garrilon t, and fuffered fo much, that* he thought 
proper to raife the fiege. About the fame time, 

_ Manchefter, who advanced from the eaftern affo- 
’ dated counties, having joined Cromwei and young 
Fairfax, obtained a* confiderable vidtory nver the 
royalifts at Horncaltle j where the two officers laft 
* Went iqjied. gained renown by tfieir conduit and gal- 
lantry.- And though fortune had thus balanced her 
favours, the king’s party ftill remained much fu- 
perior in thofe parts of England ; and had it not 
been ior the garrilon of Hull, which kept York- 
Ihire in awe, a conjunction of the northern forces 
with the army in the fouth might have been made, 
and had probably enabled the king, inftead of en- 
tering on the unfortunate, perhaps imprudent, enter- 

,1 aift of May. “ 31ft of July. n 30th of June. 
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(4. c H A p - prife of Glocefler, to march direftly to London, 

^ L y 1, and put art end to the war q . 

1643. While the military enterprifes were carried op 
with vigour in England, and the event became ©Very 
day more doubtful, both 1 parties cart, their eye to- 
wards the neighbouring kingdoms, and fought afiift- 
ance for the finiihing of that enterprife, in which 
their own forces experienced fuch furious opporttion. 
The parliament had recourfe *0 Scotland j the king 
to Ireland. 

When the Scottilh covenanters obtained that 
end, for which they fo earneftly contended, the efta- 
blilhment of preibyterian difcipline in their own 
country, they were not fatisfied, but indulged (till 
an ardent pailiqn for propagating, by all methods, 
that mode of religion in the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Having flattered themfelves, in»the fervour of their ' 
zeal, that, by fupcrnatural afliftanecs, they fhould 
be enabled to carry their triumphant covenant ter 
the gates of R‘ome itfelf, it behoved them firfl>to 
' render it prevalfnt in England, which already 
fliowed fo great a difpofition to receive it. Ever, in 
the articles of pacification, they exprefled a defire 
of uniformity in v/orlhip with England ; and the 
king, employing general expreflions, had approved 
of this inclination, as pious and laudable. No* 
fooner \vas there an appearancp of a rupture, than 
the Englifh parliament, in order to allure thaj na- 
tion into a clofe confederacy, openly declared thu-ic., 
•wHhes of ecclefiart.ical reformation, and of irtiitating 
the example of their northern brethren r . When 
war was actually commenced, the fame artifices 
were ufed ; and the Scots beheld, with the utmoft; 
impatience, a feene of aftion, of which they could 
not deem themfelves indifferent fpeOators. Should 
the king, they faid, be able, by force of arms, to pre- 
vail over the parliament of England, and re-eftablifix 

4, 
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his authority in that powerful kingdom, he willun- chap. 
doubtedly retraft all thofe conceflions, which, yyith , ,‘ LV ** . 
fo mjny pircumftances of violence and indignity, *6^. 
the^Scots have extorted from him. Befides a fenfe 
of his own intereft, and a regard to royal power, 
which has been entirely annihilated in this country; 
his very paffion for prelacy and for religious cere- 
monies, mud lead him to invade a church which he 
has ever been taught, to regard as antichriftian and 
unlawful. Let us but confider who the perfons are 
that compofe the factions now fo furioufly engaged 
in arms. Does not the parliament confift of thofe 
very men who have ever oppofed all war with Scot- 
land, who have punilhed the authors of our op- 
preflions, who have obtained us the redfefs of every 
grievance, and who, with many honourable expref- 
fions, have conferred on us an ample reward for 
our brotherly affiltance ? And is not the court full 
• of papilts, prelates, malignants; all of them zea- 
lous enemies to our religious model, and refolute 
to facrifice their live^ for their idolatrous eftablifh- 
ments ? Not to mention our own neceffary fecu- 
rity ; can we better exprefs olir gratitude to hea- 
ven for that pure light with which we are, above 
all nations, fo eminently diftinguilhed, than by con- 
veying the fame divine knowledge to our unhappy 
'neighbours, who are wading through a fea of bloodf 
in ^rder to attain it ? Thefe were, in Scotland, the 
jtppics of every converfation : With thefe do&rines 
the pulpits echoed : And the famous curfe of Meroe, 
that curfe fo folemnly denounced and reiterated 
againft neutrality and moderation, refounded from 
all quarters *. 

T^je parliament of England had ever invited the 
Scots, from the commencement of the civil diffcn- 


* Curfe ye Meroz, faid the angel of the Lord $ curfe ye bitterly 
the inhabitants thereof: Becaufc they came not to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of thj Lord againfo the mighty* Judges, chap* 
w. Zi. 
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chap, fions, to interpofe their mediation, which, they knew, 
would be fo little favourable to the king : And the- 
t$43. king, for that very reafon, had ever endeavour* 
ed, with the leaft offenfive expreflions, to decline 
it '. Early this fpring, the earl of Loudon, the 
chancellor, with other commiflioners, and attended 
by Henderfon, a popular and intriguing preacher, 
was fent to the king at Oxford, and renewed the 
offer of mediation ; but with the fame fuccefs as 
before. The commiflioners were alfo empowered 
to prefs the king on the article of religion, and to 
recommend to him the Scottifh model of eccle- 
fiaftic worfhip and difeipline. This was touching 
Charles in t a very tender point : His honour, his 
conscience, as well as his intcreft, he believed to be 
intimately concerned in fupporting prelacy' Und the 
liturgy u . He begged the commiflioners, therefore, 
to remain fatisfied with the conceflions which he had 
made to Scotland ; and, having modelled their own* 
church according to their own principles, to lea\ l e 
their neighbours it? the like liberty, and not to in- 
termeddle with affairs of which they could not 'be 
fuppofed coiiipetent judges w . 

The divines of Oxford, fecure, as they imagined, 
of a viftory, by means of their authorities from 
church hiflory, their quotations from the fathers,, 
and their, fpiritual arguments, defired a conference 
with Henderfon, and undertook, by dint of Vea- 
foning, to convert that great apoftle of the north°r 
But Henderfon, who had ever regarded as im- 
pious, the leaft doubt with regard to his own prin- 
ciples, and who knew of a much better way to re- 
duce opponents than by employing any theological 
topics, absolutely refufed all deputation or contro- 
verfy. The Englifh divines went away full of ad- 
juration at the blind affurance and bigoted preju- 

* Rufhw. vol. vi. p. 398. u Sec note [HU] at the Eni of 

the volume, w Rulhworth, vol. vR p. 46a, 
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dices of the man : He, on his part, was moved with C 
equal wonder at their obftinate attachment to fuch 
palpable errors and delufions. 

i*Y the conceflions which the king had granted to 
Scotland, it became neceflfary for him to fumraon a 
parliament once in three years ; and in June of the 
fubfequent year, was fixed the period for the meet- 
ing of that afierrlbly. Before that time elapfed, 
Charles flattered hiinfclf that he IKouJd be able, by 
fome decifive advantage, to reduce the Englilh par- 
liament to a reafonablc fubmiflion, and might then 
exped, with fecurity, the meeting of a Scottilh par- 
liament. Though earnenly folicited by Loudon to 
fummon prefently that „great»council of the nation, 
he ablolutely refilled to give authority fo men who 
had already excited iuch ’dangerous commotions, 
and who Ihowed Hill the fame difpofition to re- 
fill and invade his authority. The commiffioners, 
•there ore, not being able to prevail in any of their 
demands, defired the king’s paflport for London^ 
where they purpofed* to confer, with the J’.nglifh 
parliament x ; and being likeyil'e denied this re- 
quelt, they returned with extreme diflfctisfadion to 
Edinburgh. • 

The office of cOnfervators of the peace was new- 
• ly ereded in Scotland, in order to maintain the 
confederacy between the two kingdoms $ and thefe, 
mitigated by the clergy, were refolved, fince they 
. -could not obtain the king’s , confent, to fummon, 
yn his* name, but by their own authority, a con- 
vention of Hates ; and to bereave their fovereign 
of this article, the only one which remained of 
his prerogative. Under colour of providing for 
national peace; endangered by the neighbourhood 
of Englilh* armies, was a convention called >' ; 
an affembly which, though it meets with lefs lb- 
Jemnity, has the fame authority as a parliament, 

Kuflnvorth, vol*vi. p 4 -6. y of June. 
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c n a P. in railing money and levying forces. Hamilton* 
an ^ brother the earl of Laneric, who had been 
1641. font bito Scotland in order to oppofe thefe„mea- 
fures, wanted either authority or fincerity ; and paf- 
fively yielded to the torrent. The general aflem- 
bly of the church met at the fame time with the 
convention, and excrcifmg an authority almoft ab- 
solute over the whole civil power* made every poli- 
tical confideration yield to their theological zeal and 
prejudices. 

The Englilh parliament was, at that time, -fallen 
into great diftrel's, by the progrefs of the royal 
arms ; and they gladly lent to Edinburgh commit- 
fioners, with ample powers, to treat of' a nearer 
union and 'confederacy wit*h the Scottifh nation. 
The perfons employed were the earl of Rutland, 
fir William Armyne,. fir Henry Vane the younger, 
Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Uarley, attended by 
Marfhal and Nye, two clergymen of fignal autho- • 
rity z . In this negotiation, the man chiefly trufted 
was Vane, who, in eloquence^ addrefs, capacity, as 
well as in art and cfiflimulation, was not furpafled by 
any one, evep during that age, fo famous for a&ive 
talents. By his perfqafion was framed at Edinburgh, 

Solfmtr that SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT, which ef- 

©Jycnaat. f ace d former protections and vows taken in. 
both kingdoms ; and long maintained its credit and 
authority.' In this covtnant, the" fubferibers, be£des 
engaging mutually to defend each other againft’ aJjL 
Opponents, bound themfelves to endeavour, without 
refpedt of perfons, the extirpation of popery and 
prelacy, fuperflition, herefy, fchifm, and profane- 
nefs j to' maintain the rights and privileges of par- 
liaments, together with the king’s authority f and 
to difeover and bring to juftice all incendiaries and 
malignants '. 

* Whitlocke, p- 73. Rufh.vol- vi. p. 466. Clarendon* vol. iii. 
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The fubfcribers of the covenant vowed alfo to cipap.. 
preferve the reformed religion eftablifhed in the ’ j 
church of Scotland ; but, by the artifice of Vane, 1643. 
no\leclaration more explicit was made with regard 
to England and Ireland, than that thefc kingdoms 
fliould be reformed, according to the word of God, 
and the example of the pureft churches. The Scot- 
tifh zealots, wher .prelacy was abjured, deemed this 
exprelfion quite free from ambiguity,, and regarded 
their own model as, the only one which correfpond- 
ed, in any degree, to fuch a defeription : But that 
able politician had other view's, and while he em- 
ployed his great talents in over-reaching the prefby- 
terians, and fecretly laughed «t their fimplicity, he 
had blindly devoted himfelf to the maintenance of 
fyftems Hill more abfurd ahd more dangerous. 

In the Englilh parliament there remained fome 
members, who, though they had been induced, 

•either by private ambition, or by zeal for civil li- 
berty, to concur with the majority * ftill retained an 
attachment to the hierarchy, lyid to the ancient 
itt«des of worfliip. But, in the prefent danger 
which threatened their caufe, all ferupies were laid 
afide ; and the covenant, by .whofe means alone Sept. i> 
they could expect to obtain fo confidcrable a rein- 
forcement as the acceflion of the Scottifh nation, 

'was received without oppofition. The parliament, 
therefore, having firft fubferibed it themfclves, or- 
dered it to be received by all, who lived under their 
authority. 

Great were the rejoicings among the Scots, 
that they fliould be the happy inftruments of ex- 
tending their mode of religion, and diflipating that 
profound darknefs in which the neighbouring na- 
tions were involved. The general aflcmbly ap- 
plauded this glorious imitation of the piety difplayed 
by their anceftors, who, they faid, in three different 
applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, had 
endeavoured to engage the Englilh, by pcrfuafion, 
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CHAP, to lay afide the ufe of the furplice, tippet, and cornef- 
LVJ - cap b . The convention too, in the height of their • 
t_ i543. J zeal, ordered every one to fwear to this covenant, 
under the penalty of confutation ; befide what »ar- 
ther punifhment it ihould pleptfe the enfuing parlia- 
ment to inflicl on the refufers, as enemies to God, 
to the king, and to the kingdom. And being de- 
termined that the fword ihould carry conviftion to 
all refractory minds, they prepared themfelves, with 
great vigilance and activity, for their military en- 
Amiin? of terprifes. By means of a hundred thoufand pounds, 
the Scut s. t he y received from England ; by the hopes 

of good pay and warm quarters ; not to mention 
men’s favourable difpoution Cowards the caule ; they 
foon completed their levies. And, having added, 
to their other forces, the troops which they had 
recalled from Ireland, they were ready, about the 
end of the year, to enter England, under the com- 
mand of their old general, the earl of Levcn, with 
311 army of above twenty thoufand men c . 

The king, fort-feeing this tempeft which was 
gathering upon him* endeavoured to fecure himlelf 
by every expedient ; and he cad his eye towards 
Ireland, in hopes that this kingdom, from which 
his caufe had already received fo much prejudice, 
might at length contribute fomewhat towards his 
prote&ion and feearity. ‘ „ 

State of After the commencement of the Irifh infurfec- 
lrdand. tion, the Englifli parliament, though they ^nder- - 
took the fuppreflion of it, had ever been too much 
engaged, either in military projects, or expeditions 
at homej to take any effectual ftep towards finiili- 
ing that enterprife. They had entered, indeed* into 
a contra £t with the Scots, for fending over an army 
of ten thoufand men into Ireland ; and, in order 
to engage that nation in this undertaking, befide 
giving a promife of pay, they agreed to put Cario 
h RufhwQrth, vol# v\, p. ^ 8 . c Clarendon, vo). iii. p. 383* ■ 
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Fergus into their hands, and to inveft their general c H.ap. 
with an authority quite independent of the Englifh LVL 
government. Thefe troops, fo long as they were x64Ji 
ii: llo we’d to remain, were ufeful, by diverting the 
force of the Irifh rebels, and protecting in the north 
the fmall remnants of the Britifh planters. But, 
except this contra ft with the Scottifh nation, all the 
other meafures of the parliament either were hi- 
therto abfolutely iufignificant, or tended rather to 
. the prejudice of the proteltant caufc fti Ireland. By 
continuing their vidlent perfecution, and Hill more 
violent menaces againft priefts and papills, they con- 
firmed the Irifli catholics in their rebellion, and 
cut off all hopes of indulgence and toleration. By 
dil^jofing beforehand erf 'all the Irifli forfeitures to 
fubferitters or adventurers, -they rendered all men 
of property defperate, and feemed to threaten a 
total extirpation of the natives And while they 
jhus infufed zeal and animofity into the enemy, no 
mpafure was purfued which could tend to fupport or 
eneourage the proteffants, now reduced to the laft* 
exyemities. * 

So great is the afeendant \*hich, ^ora a long 
couri'e of fucccfles, the Englifli, has acquired over 
the Irifli nation, that though the latter, when they 
, receive military difeipline among foreigners, are not 
furpafled by any troops, they had never, in their 
own. country, been able to make any vigorous ef- 
fort For the defence or recovery of their liberties. 

In man»y rencounters, the Englifli, under lord More, 
fir William St. Leger, fir Frederic Hamilton, and 
others, had, though under great diladvantages of 
fituation and numbers, put the Irifh to rout, and 
returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels^ raifed 
the fiege of Tredah, after an obftinate defence made 

- J A thoufand acres in tTlfter were given to every one that fub- 
Ibrihed *o<> pounds, in Connaught to the fublcribcrs of 3 jo, ia 
Munftcr for 450, in Lciujtcr for 6 ck». * 


by 
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CHAP, by the garrifon e . Ormond had obtained two com* 
LV 1 . piete viflori.es at Kilrufh and Rofs ; and had brought 
*643. relief to all the forts which were befieged or block- ' 
aded in different parts of the kingdom f . But npt- 
withftanding thefe fuccefles, even the moll common 
neceffaries of life were wanting to the victorious 
armies. The Irifh, in their wild rage againft the 
Britifh planters, had laid wafte the whole kingdom, 
and were themfelves totally unfit, from their habi- 
tual floth and ignorance, to raife any convenience 
of human life. During the coin fe of fix months 
no fupplies had come from England, except the 
.fourth part of one fmall veffel’s lading. Dublin, 
to fave itfelf from ftarving, had been obliged to 
fend the greater part of its "inhabitants to England. 
The army had little ammunition, fcarcely exceed- 
ing forty barrels of gun-powder ; not even fhoes 
or clothes ; and for want of food the foldiers had 
been obliged to eat their own horl'es. And though . 
the diftrefs of the Irifh was not much inferior 8 ; b^-* 
f des that they were more hardened againft fuch ex- 
tremities, it was Bbt a melancholy reflection, tfyat 
the two nations, while they continued their furious 
animoftties, Ihould make defolatc that fertile iiland, 
which might ferve to the fubfiftence and happinefs 
of both. 

The juftices and council of Ireland had been en- 
gaged, chiefly by the intereft afid authority of .Or- 
mond, to fall info an entire dependence on the 
king. Parfons, Teufple, Loftus, and Meredith’,' 
who favoured the oppoftte party, had been remov- 
ed ; and Charles had fupplied their place by others 
better affefted to his fervice. A committee of the 
Englifh houfe of commons, which had been* fent 
over to Ireland, in order to conduCt the affairs of 
that kingdom, had been excluded the council, in 
obedience to orders tranlinitted from the king \ 

e Rufli. vol. vi. p. <c6. f Idem, ibid. p. 51a. * Idfcm, 

ibid. p. Z5S* h Mem, iffid. p, ,530. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 167 • 
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And thefe were reafons fufficient, befides the great c TI 
difficulties under which they themfelves .laboured, ■ LV] * f 
why the parliament was unwilling to fend fupplies 16+j. 
to' an army, which, though engaged in a caufe 
much favoured by them, was commanded by their 
declared enemies. They even intercepted fomc 
■mail fuccours lent thither bv the king. 

Thu king, as he had neither money, arms, am- 
munition, nor provilions to fpare from his own 
urgent wants, relblved to embrace ah expedient, 
which might at once relieve the iteceflilies -of the 
Irith proteltams, and consiibuteto the advancement 
of his atlairj in England. A truce with the rebels, 
lie thought, would enable his lpbjeCls in IrJtuid to 
provide for their own fupport, and would procure 
him the .ajiilkmeo of the army again!* the Knglifh 
parliament, ikit as a t treat v with a people, fo odious 
for their barhaiitics, and ilil! more ior their religion, 
might be rc-prciented in in\ itiions colours, and renuv 
all tiiofe calumnies with which he had* been loaded ; 
it was ncceilary to proceed widi great cautim; in. • 
conducting i hut meai’ure. A remon (trance from the 
army was made to the Ivii'h council, r^prefenting 
their intolerable ncccffirics, and graving permifiion 
•to leave the kingdom : And if that were refilled, 
tic mujl have recuurfc, they faid, to that fir ft and 
primary lave, with which God has endowed all uh a ; 
we mean the /aio of nature, which teaches ce.rj 
cjrcaiurc to preferve itfelf'. (Memorials both To the 
king ami* parliament were tranfmitted by the justices . 
and council, in which their wants and dangers are 
iirongly let forth k ; and though the genual e:„- 
•preilions in thele memorials might perhaps be iuf- 
v-ccled o{ exaggeration, vet from the particular fads 
mentioned, from the confcflion of the Engldii par- 
liament itfelf 1 , and from the very nature of things, 

v Idem, ibiu. p. 53s, 

Nn * 


r Rufliwoith, vol. vi. ]>. 537. 
Jilem, i1m«I . p. 540. 
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c. h A P. it is apparent that the Irifh protcftants were reduced 
. _ * . to great extremities m ; and it became prudent in the 
1645. king, if not abfolutely neccffary, to embrace foine 
expedient, which might fecurc them, for a' time, 
from the ruin and mifery with which they were 
threatened. 

Accordingly, the king gave orders n to Ormond 
and the juflices to conclude, for a year, a ceffation 
of arms with the council of ^Kilkenny, by whom the 
Irifh were governed, and to leave both fides in pof- 
feffion of their prelent advantages. The parliament, 
whofe bufinels it was to find fault with every mea* 
fure adopted by the oppofite party, and who would 
not lofe fo fair an, opporl unity of reproaching the 
king with his favour to the Irifh papills, exclaimed 
loudly againll this collation. Among other realbns.,., 
they infilled upon the divine vengeance, which 
England - might julllv dread, for tolerating anti* 
chriltian idolatry, on pretence of civil contracts anil 
political agreements °. Religion, though every day- 
employed as tljte engine ,of their own ambitious 
purpofes, was luppolcd too facred to be yielded up 
to the temporal interells or fafety of kingdoms. 

Afti.r the ceflation, there was little neceffity. 
as well as no means, of fubfilliirg the army in Ireland .• 
The king ordered Ormond, who was entirely de- 
voted to him, to fend over confiderable bodies* of 
it to fingland. Moft of them continued '.in his 
fervice ; bur a fmall part, having imbibed in Ireland 
a flrong animofity againll the catholics, ‘and heai ■ 
ing the king’s party univcrfally reproached with 
popery, foon after deferted to the parliament. 


m Se^ fdrrf.fr, Carte's Ormond, vol. iii. IsJo. 113. 117J 128, 1*9. 
134. 736. 14.1. 144. 149. 158, 159. .All thr/e papers put it pad 
<lotil>r, that tJif nrctflincs of the auny in Iieland were ex- 

treme. Seefai*hrr, RuAi. vol. vi. p. <537. ami Dupdalf, p. 853, 8,54 
n 7th September. See Kufh. vol, vj. p. 537. 544, 547. 

• Idem, ibid. p. 557. 
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Some Iriih catholics came over with thefe troops, c ha p. 
and joined the royal army, where they continued " j 
the lame cruelties and diiorders to which they had i6*j. 
been ‘accuftomed f . The parliament voted, that no 
quarter, in any action, fliould ever be given them : 

But prince Rupert, by making fome reprifals, foon 
reprefl'ed this inhumanity 


P Wiiiilocke, p. 78. 103, 


4 Ruth. vol. p. (80. 783. 
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NOTE [A], p. ip. 

• * 

S IR- Charles Cornwallis, the king’s ambafiador at Ma- 
drjd,. when prefled by life Duke of UUrirsa to enter into 
a league with Spain, fa id to that minuter; though hit ma- 
j'j!x nuts an abfoJute king, and therefore not Pound to give 
an account to anv> oj his actions; yet theft Jh gracious and re- 
* gardful a prince he teas tf the love and contentment of his own 
fib) cels , as I ajjured my felf he nviuld not think it fit to do any 
thing of fo gj cat < on frequence ‘without acquainting them *Zuith his 
intention*-. Win wood, vol. ii. p. 222. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh has this paftage in the preface to his Hiflory of the 
vVorld • m*dip II. by Jlrong hand and main force , attempted 
to male him felf not only an abfolute monarch over the Ne- 
therlands y like unto the kings and monarths of England and 
Erance , but t Turk-like y to it cad under his feet all their natural 
and fundamental la t ws y privileges 9 and ancient rights • We 
meet with this pafi'age in fir John Davis’s Qucttion con- 
cerning ImpoGtions, p. 161. iC Thus we fee by this 
“ compavifon, that the king of England doth lay but his 
c ‘ little finger upon his fubjecls, when other princes and 
“ ltai.es do lay tlv ir heavy loins upon their people : What 
is the reafon of this difference ? Eton i whence cometh 
• ' N n 3 « it ? 
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" it ? A fiuredly not from a different power of prerogative: 

** For the king of England is as abfolute a monarch ,as 
€S any emperor or king in the world, and hath ,-1$ many 
u prerogatives incident to his crown.” Coke, in Cawdry & 
cafe, fays, “ That, by the ancient laws of ihis realm, 

91 England is an abfolute empire and monarchy; and that 
99 the king is furnifhcd with plenary and entiie power, 

99 prerogative, and jurifiliclion, and is fupreme governor 
99 over all pevfons within this realm.” Spencer, fpcaking 
of fome grafts of the Englifh. kings to the Irifh corpora- 
tions, fays, €f All which, though, at the time of their fir*l 
99 grant they were tolerable, and perhaps reafonable, yet 
" now are mod unreafonable and inconvenient. But all 
€t thefe will eafily be cut off, with the fuperior power of 
99 her majefty’s prerogative, againd which her own grants 
are not jo be pleaded or enforced.” State of Irerand, 
p. 1537. edit. 1706. The fame author, in p. 1660, pro- 
pofrs a plan for the civilization of Ireland ; th’atfthe queen * * 
fhoukl create a provoft maiflial- in ev. ry county, who 
might ride about with eight or ten followers in ft arch of 
ftragglers and vagabonds ; the firlt time he catches any 
he may punifli them more lightly bv the (locks ; the; fe- 
cond time, by whipping ; but the third time lie may hang 
them, without trill or procefif, on the fu ll b-rngh : And 
he thinks that this avthority may moie fafely be entrufled 
to the protfoft marfhal than to the (lieriff ; becaufe the 
latter magidrate, having a profit by the efehrats of felons, 
may be tempted to hang innocent ferfons. Here a real,* 
abfolute, or rather defpotic power is pointed out ; and wt 
may infer from all thefe paffjges, either that the word 
abfolute bore a different fenfe from what it does at prefelit, 
or that men’s ideas of the Englifh, as well as Irifli go- 
vernment, were then* different. This latter ^inferenc^' 
feems juder. The word being derived from the French, 
bore always the fame fenfe as in that language. An ab- 
folute monarchy, in Charles l.’s anfwer to the nineteen 
propofitions, is oppofed to a limited ; and the king of * 
England is acknowledged not to be abfolute: So much had 
matters changed even before the civil war.. In fir John 
Fortefcue’s treatife of abfolute and limited monaichy, a 
book written in the reign of Edward the IVth, the word 
abfolute is taken in the fame fenfe as at prefent ; and the 
government of England is alfo fajd not to be abfolgtc. 
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They were the princes of the houfe of Tudor chiefly who 
introduced that adminiftration, which had the appearance 
of abfojute government. The princes before them were 
refhtiined by the barons ; as thofe after them by the houfe 
of commons. The people had, properly fpeaking, little 
liberty in either of thefe ancient governments, but leaft in 
the more ancient. 


NOTE [B], p. 20. # 

l^VEN this parliament, which (hewed fo much fpirit 
^ and good fenfe in the affair of Goodwin, made a 
ftrange conceflion to the crown, in their fouith feifion. 
Toby Mathews, a member, had been banifhed by order of 
the* council upon direction "from liis majelly. # The parlia- 
ment not only acquiefced in this arbitrary proceeding, but 
iffued wtiis for a new election Such novices were they 
as yet in the principles of liberty! See Journ. 14 Feb. 
1609. Mathews was banifhed by the king, on account 
t>f his change of religion to popery. The king had an in- 
dujgcnce to thofe who had been educated catholics ; but 
could not bear the new converts. It was probably thd 
aninvofity of the common^ againlt the*papifts, which made 
them acquiefec in this precedent, ^without reflefting on 
the confequcnces ! The jealoufy of liberty, though roufed, 
V/as not yet thoroughly enlightened# 


NOTE [C], p. 23. 

• • 

• 

A T that time men of genius and enlarged minds had 
adapted the principles of liberty, which were as yet 
pretty much unknown to the generality of the people. Sir 
Matthew Hales has publifliecl a remonftrauce againft the 
king’s condudl towards the parliament during tins fettion. 
The rcmonftrance is drawn with great force of reafouing, 
and fpirit of liberty; and was the production of fir Francis 
Bacon and . fir Edwin Sandys, two men of the greateft 
parts and knowledge in England. It is drawn in the 
name of the commons ; but as there is no hint of it in the 
journals, we muff conclude, either that the authors, fen- 
fibje that the itrain t of the piece was much beyond the 

Nn 4 principles 
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principles of the age, had not ventured to prefent it to the 
houfe, or that it had been for that real on rejected. The* 
dignity and authority of llu commons arc Urongly in- 
filled upon in this remonftrance *, and it E there faid, that 
their f ibmiihon to the ill trcntmi-nt whhh thev received 
during the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, had proceeded 
from their tendernefs toward;-, her age and her te\. But 
the author > are niiftahen in thefe (".ids: For the houfe 
receiuui and fubmitted to as bail treatment in the begin- 
ning and middle of that reign," 'The government was 
UjU.diy arbitrary in Mary’s reign, ?n Edward's, in Harry 
the eighth and fevt nth’s. And the farther we go back 
into hill >ry. though there might be mov of a artam irre- 
gular kind of liberty among the barons the commons v/ere 
ilill cd Lfs authority. 


NOTE [J)j, p. 27 


rdfed and acknowledged, that immediatdy upon tl:e d‘d- 
ibiution and deeeafe of Eliznafy, hue ijtienn of England, 
the imperial crown tiv reof did, by inherent birchdght ,'uu£ 
lawful and undoubted •kieccihon, chucnd an ! come to hi: 
moil ew client majelly, as being lincaliv, juftiy, and law- 
fully next and foie heft of the blood royal of tLE rca ? m„ 

1 Janie j i. cap. i. The pmitan*, though then prevalent, 
did not think proper to ditputv. f.his great conUirutiomu * 
point. In the recognition ol queqi Elizabeth, the parlia- 
ment def iaoT*, that the qu*\n\ highnels is, and i ft very 
deed and ot inoil mere right ought to be, by the laws of (ipil 
and by the I -ws and llatwtes of this realm, our motf. lawful 
and riehtfui i'-Vfreign, luge 1 uiy and queen, &r. It ap- 
pears ii rn, tL.it if king Jami s’*. divine right be not men- 
T’onc.l bv pat liament, the omifiion came merely fioni 
chance, and buaufc that phrafe did not occur to thg com- 
piler of the 1 (-cognition *, his title being plainly the lame 
with that of Ins predeccflbr, who was allowed to have :* 
divine right. 


IIS parliament pa Ted an act of recognition cd" the 
king’s title in the moil ample term '1 L<\ recog* 
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NOTE rE_\ p. 3 6. * 

ct)ME hnlorians hdvc imagined, that the Line had fee ret 
^ intelligence of t lie conspiracy, and that the letter tr> 
Monteagle was written by hu, direction, in order to obtain 
the praiie of penetration in difeovering the plot. But the 
known i i'- 1 i refute this iuppofilion. That letter, being 
commonly tailed of, might naturally have given an alarm 
to the compirutors, and unde them contrive their efcape. 
The vil'.t of the h;rd chamberlain ought to have had the 
fame uln't In fhort, it appears that nobody was arrett- 
ed or inquired 'after for fomc day-, till Fawkes difeovered 
the nnnif ■, *»f the conlpiralo! s. We may infer, however, 
friiin a i e t : c r in \YinvuMul\. Memomls, vol. ii. p. 171 
tint Sal .Sony’s laaacity ted the king in lys conjectures, 
ami that the nrindter, like ,an artful courtier, g*ve hi* 
mailer the praife of the whole difeoverv. 


NOTE [F], p. 53/ 

• • 

\\ 7 hi find the king’s anfwcr in Winwood’s Memom)', 

. vol. iii, p. 193. :k\ olir. To the third and 

fourth ; namely, that it might #be lawful to arrcil the 
tc king’s fervants without lca\e, and that* no man fhouM 
r,c he enforced to lend money, mil* to give a reafoir wiry l.e 
£t would n«»t) his* majclty lent us an atifwer, th it becaufe 
we b r oughi precedents ol antiquity to ftrengthen thole 
t£ demand q he allowed not of any precedent? drawn from 
“..•the time of uftirping or decaying princes, or people too 
ic bolder wanton 5 that he deiirtd not to go\c:u m that 
ft ccsnmonwealth, where iubjVfts flumld be afliin-d ofe all 
li things, and hope for nothing. It was one tiring fub- 
« c mi ittre pri'jciptitinn legirus ; and another thing fubmittvr •: 
<c prinrip.it:- vi Jhhfifis. That he would net Ira 1 , e to pof- 
“ tcrity huh a in.uk of weaknefs upon his reign; and 
“ therefore his condufion was, non placet ^ ' 

u place £ exemplar: : Vet with this mitigation, that in in. - 
«« ters of loans he would ref ufc no rcafonablc exevJo, nor 
<c Ihould my lord chamberlain deny the arrefling ol any 
! f of his majellyhs fervants, if jull caufe was fiicwn 
The parliament, however, acknowledged at tins time with 

thankful reO 
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thankfulnefs to the king, that he allowed diiputes and in- 
quiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been 
indulged by any of his predecefi'ors. Parliament . Jhjl. 
vol. v. p. 230. This very feffions, he exprel’sly gave them 
leave to produce all their grievances without exception. 


NOTE [G], P . 56. 

|T may not be unworthy of obfenvation, that James, in 
a book called TCke true Laws of fne Monarchies^ which 
he publiflied a little before his accdlion to the crown of 
England, affirmed, u That a good king, although he be 
“ above the law, will fubjett and frame his actions 
<c thereto, for example’s fake to his fubjects, and of his 
€t own free-w^ll, but not as f abject or bound thereto.” In 
another paflage, 15 According to the fundamental law al- 
ready alleged, we daily fee, that in the parliament 
<c (which is nothing elfe but the lien 1-court of the king 
<c and his vaflals) the laws are but craved by his fubje£ts, 
u and only made by him at their rogation, and with their 
€f advice. For albeit the king male daily llatutcs and or- 
** idinanccs, enjoining fuch pains thereto as he think., 
€C meet, without any Idviec of pafiiameut or ellates j yet 
cc it lies in the power of, no parliament to make any kind 
<c of law or flatmate, without his feeptre be to it, for giving 
tc it the force of a law*” Kim* James's JPorhs^ p. 202. 
It is not to be fuppofed that, at fucli a critical juncture, 
James had fo little fenfe as, directly, in fo material a point, 
to have openly {hocked what were the nniverfui eltabliihcd 
principles of that age: On the contrary, we are told. by 
hiftoriuns, that nothing tended more to facilitate his ac- 
ceffion, than the good opinion entertained of him b # v the' 
Englifh, on account of his learned and judicious writings. 
The qucllioii, however, with regard to the royal power 
was, at this time, become a very dangerous point ; and 
without employing ambiguous, inlignificant terms, which 
determined nothing, it was impoffible to pleafe both Ring 
and parliament. Dr. Cowell, who had magnified the 
prerogative in words too intelligible, fell this feffion under 
the indignation of the commons. Parliament. Hijl. vol. v. 
p. 221. The king himfelf, after all his magnificent 
bcafts, was obliged to make his efcapc through a dillinc- 
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♦ion, which he framed between a king it: * bj* ratio and a 
king in conneto : An abftritf king, he faid* nad all power; 
but; a concrete king was b/und to obferve th? laws of the 
Country which he governed- King James’s Vt r t*'ks^ p. 533. 
But how b und ? by conference only ? Or nv» *ht his fub- 
jects refill him and defend their privileges ? This he thought 
not fit to explain. And fo difficult is it to explain that 
point, that, to this day, wnatever liberties may be ufed by 
private inquirers, the laws have, very prudently, thought 
proper to maintain a, total filencc with^regard to it. 

NOTE [H], p.73. 

T)AI?L- HIST. vol. v. p. 290. So little fixed at this 
- * time were the rules of parliament, that the commons 
compl. »in\d to the peers of a fpceeli made in the upper 
houfe*hy the bifhop of Lincoln; which it belonged only 
to that lumfe to cxnfure, and v'hich the oilier could not 
regul.ilybe fuppofid to be acquainted with. Thefe at 
leatt are the lules cllabhthed fince the parliament became 
a real feat of p^wir, and feene of bufinefs. Neither the 
• king mull take notice of what paths in either houfe, # nor 
euher houfe ot »\ liat^i.dU’S in the* other, till regularly in* 
formed of it, Hie commons, ip their famous protection 
1621, fixed this rule with regard to tl** king, though at 
prelent they would not hind thamfeives by *t. But as li- 
berty was yet ne%v, thole maxims which guard apd regu* 
{ate it were unknown and unpractifed# 


NQTE [I], p. 98. 

• 

S 6ME of the facts in this narrative, which feem td con- 
demn Raleigh, are taken from the king’s declaration, 
?*rhich being publiUud by authority, when the faffs were 
recent, being extradit'd fiom ixaminations before the privy 
council, and fubferibed by fix privy counfellors, among 
whom was Abbot archbifhop of Canterbury, a prelate no- 
wife compl.iifant to tlie court, mult be allowed to have 
great weight, or rather to be of undoubted credit. Yet 
the mod material fa£fs are confirmed either by the nature 
and feafon of tl^e thing, or by fir Walter’s own apology 
I and 
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and his letters. The king’s declaration is in the Har- 
It van hiifccllany, vol. iii. No. 2. 

i. There feems to he an improbability that the Spa- 
niards, who knew nothing of Raleigh’s pretended mind, 
jfhouhi have built a town in fo wide a conft, within three 
miles of it. The chances are extremely again it fuch a 
fuppofuion : Anil it is more natural to think, that the view 
of plundering the town led him thither, titan that of 
working n mine. 2. No fudi mine is there found to this 
day. 3. Raleigh ip fact found no •mine, and in fact he 
plundered and burnt a Spanifh towrj. Is it not more 
probable, therefore, that the Inter was his intention ? How 
can the fecrets of hi 4 ' bread be rendered fo vifible ns to 
counterpoife certain fads ? 4. lie confeiTes, in his letter 

to lord Carew, ti;at though lie knew it, yet he conceal*;'! 
from the king # «he fettlcment of r the Spaniards on that* 
coath Doo) u >t t 1 1 i fart alone render him fufiicicntly 
criminal ? 5. liA commifiion tmpowers him only tt*> fettle 

on a co.iit I'olleiled by lavage and barb 1 reus inhabitants. 
Was it not the mod evident bre ich of orders fo dilcmbark 
on a coaft poiltfic.fi by Spaniaid', ? 6. Hisnrdc rs to Iveymis, 
when he lent him up the river, are contained in his own 
apology, and from them it appears, that he kimw (what was ‘ 
unavoidable 1 that the Spaniards would refill:, and would # 
oppofe the linglifli 1 uuiiij>g and taking polTeifion of the 
country, lih, intVmious, therefore, were hollile from the 
beginning. 7. Whhout provocation, and even when at a 
diil.iucc, he u ive K f ymio orders to difiodge the Spaniards 
from their or, n town. Could any cnterniifc be more 
hoiidc ? And “too Ihu ring the Spaniards as allies to the na- 
tion, cruhi any ent-rprife be more criminal ? Was he not 
the aggrefibr, even though it fhould be true that the Spa- 
niards ined upon hi*, nun at ‘holding ? It is laid, he kyicd 
three "or lour lm.nh.-d of them. Is that fo light a matter? 
8. In his letter to the king, ami in hif> apology, he grounds 
his defence on former hoiliiitics cxercifcd by the Spaniards 
jgainft other companies uf Englilhmen. Thefe are ac- 
counted for by the ambiguity of the treaty between tbe 
nati. .ns. And it i; plain, that though thefc might poflibly 

turn, they could never entitle Raleigh to declare war, and 
without any cc m; lifimn, or contrary to his commiflion, to 
invade tire Snauiih fcttlements, tie pre/ends indeed that 

peace 
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peace was never made with Spain in the Indies : A mod 
abfurd notion ! The chief hurt which the Spaniards could 
receive from England was in the Indies ; and they never 
would have made peace at all, if hoftilities had been (till 
to be continued on thefe fcttlemcnts. By leer cl agreement, 
the Englidi were (till allowed to fupport the Dutch even 
after the treaty of pence. If they had alfo been allowed to 
invade the Spanifh fcttlemcnts, tlie treaty had been a full 
peace to England, w hile the Spaniards were ft ill expofed 
to the lull eftedls of war. 9. If the claim to the property 
of that country, as Aril difeoverers, Vas good, in oppo- 
sition to prefent fetlkrment, as Raleigh pretends; why w r as 
it not laid before the king with all its circuinftances, and 
fubmitted to his judgment? 10. Raleigh’s force is ac- 
knowledged by himtclf to have been infuflicient to fupport 
,lnm in the pnilcilion of *St. 'JLlvomas, againft the power of 
which Spain was maftcr on that coait; Jet it was fuili- 
cient* he owns, to take by furprlie and plunder twenty 
towns. It was nqt therefore hi* defign to fettle, but to 
plunder. By thefe confeHions. w Inch 1 have here brought 
together, he plainly betrays himielf. w. Why did he not 
ftay and work his mine, as at full lu; projected ? He ap- 
prehended that the Spaniards would be upon him with a 
greater force. But before lie leftEtiJUand, lie knew tlui 
bhis mull be the cafe, if he invaded any part of the Spanilii 
colonies. His intention therefore never *v as to ft ttle, but 
only to plunder. 12. lie acknowledges that he knew 
neither the depth# nor riches of the mine, but only that 
there was fome ore there. Would he have Ventured .dt 
his fortune and credit on fo precarious a ft nidation ? 1 

Vt ould the other adventurers, if m.ulc acquainted with 
this, have riiked every thing to attend hnn : (bight a 
fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? Was there 
not plainly an impolture in the management of this aflair ? 
14- He fays to Key mis, in his orders, Bring but a balktt- 
full of ore, and it will fatisfy the king that my project wr. < 
not imaginary. This was cafily done from the Spar ill; 
mines; and he feems to have been chiefly dilpkafed at 
Keymis for not attempting it. Such a view v. as a pre- 
meditated apology to cover his cheat. 15. The king in 
his declaration imputes it to Raleigh, that as ft on as he 
was at fea, he immediately fell into fuch uncertain and 
doubtful talk of his mine, and faid, that it wculd be iuf- 
o • licicn: 
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ficient if he brought home a bafket-full of ore. From the 
circumftance lalt mentioned, it appears that this imputa- 
tion was not without reafon. 16. There are many o^her 
circumftances of great weight in tho king’s declaration*, 
that Raleigh, when he fell down to Plymouth, took no 
pioneers with him, which he always declared to be his 
intention ; that he w f as nowife provided with inftruments 
for working a mine, but had a fuflicient llock of warlike 
ftores; that young Raleigh, in attacking the Spaniards, 
employed the words which, in the jiarration, I have put- 
in his mouth ; that* the mine was moveable, and fhiftecl as 
he faw convenient: Not to mention 'many other public 
faCts which prove him to have been highly criminal againft 
his companions as well as his country. Howcl, in his 
letters, fays, that there lived in London, in 1645, an of- 
ficer, a man of honour, who aflerted, that he heard young. 
Raleigh fpcak tficlc words, vol. ii. letter 03. That was 
a time when there was no inicreit in maintaining* fkch a 
faCh 17. Raleigh’s account of his fir!}, voyage to Guiana 
proves him to have been a man capable of the mod extra- 
vagant credulity or molt impudent impofture. So ridi- 
culous are the ftories which he tells of the Inca’s chimerical 
emgire in the xnidft of Guiana; the rich city of El Do- 
rado, or Manao, ♦wo dai s’ journey i ft length, and (hilling 
w ith gold and lilver ; the old Peruvian prophecies in favour 4 
of the Englifh, who, he fays, were cxprcfsly named as the 
deliverers of that country,, long before any European had 
ever touched there ; the Amazons, or republic of women ; 
and in general, the vaft and incredible riches which he faw 
on that continent, where nobody has yet found any trea- 
furcs ! This whole narrative is a prodr that he was ex- 
tremely defettive either in folid undcritaiidiug, or morals, or 
both. No man’s character indetd feems ever to have been 
carried to fuch extremes as Raleigh’s, by the oppafite 
pnffions of envy and pity. In the former part of his life, 
when he was aCtive and lived in the w r orld, and was pro- 
bably belt known, he was the objeCt of univerfal hatred 
and dcteflation throughout England ; and the latter pstrt, 
when (hut up in prifon, he became, much more unreafon- 
ably, the objeCt of great love and admiration. 

As to the circumltances of the narrative, that Raleigh’s 
pardon was refufed him, that his former fentencc was pur- 
pofelv kept in force againlt him, and that he went out 

under 
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under thefe exprefs conditions, they may be fupported by 
the following authorities, i. The king’s wqrd and that of 
fix privy counfcllors, who affirm it for fa£t. 2. The na- 
ture of the thing. V no fufpicion had been entertained of 
his intentions, a pardon would never have been refufed to 
a man to whom authority was entrufted. 3. The words 
of the commiflion itfelf, where he is fimply ftyled fir 
Walter Raleigh, and not faithful and well- beloved, accord- 
ing to the ufual and never-failing ftyle on fuch occafions. 
4. In all the letters which he wrote home to fir Ralph 
Winwood and to his own wife, he always confiders him- 
fclf as a pdfon unpardoned and liable to the law. He 
fee ms indeed, immediately upon the failure of his enter- 
prife, to have become defperate, and to have expefted the 
fate which he met with. 

. It is pretended, that tjie kirag gave intelligence to the 
Spaniards of Raleigh’s project ; as if he haft needed to lay 
a plot*far dcitioying a man, whofe life had been fourteen 
years, and (till was, 'in his power. The Spaniards wanted 
ho other intelligence to be on their guard, than the known 
and public fa£t of Raleigh’s armament. And there was 
no rcafon why the king fhould conceal from them the 
projeft of a fettlement, which Raleigh pretended, and the 
king believed, to be entirely innocent. * 

' The king’s chief blame feems to have lain in his ne- 
gligence, in allowing Raleigh to*depart 3 more 

exa£t ferutiny : But for this he '.ypologifes by faying, that 
Sureties were required for the good behaviour of Raleigh 
and all his affociatcs in the enterprife, but that they gave 
in bonds for each other: A cheat which was not perceived 
till they had failed, and which increaled the. fufpicion of 
bai? intentions. 

Re: haps the king ought alfn to have granted Raleigh a 
par dob for his old ticafon, and to have tried him anew.for 
his new offences. His punifliment in that cafe would not 
only have been juft, but conducted in a juft and unexcep- 
tionable manner. But we are told that a ridiculous opi- 
nion* at that time prevailed in the nation, (and it is plainly 
fuppofed by fir Walter in his apology,) that, by treaty, 
war was allowed with the Spaniards in the Indies, though 
peace was made in Europe : And while that notion took 
place, no jury would have found Raleigh guilty. So that 
teui not the king punifhed him upon the old fcntence, the 
• Spaniards 
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Spaniards would have haci a juft caufe of complaint agninft 
the king, fuiGcient to have produced a war, at lea It to have 
dciiroycd .id cordiality between rlu* nationr. 

'i bis explication 1 thought necefyivy, in order to" cigar 
up the (toiy of Raleigh; which, though very obvious, is 
generally nuftaken in lo giols a manner, that I feared y 
know its parallel in the Eoghih lhftory. 


NOTE [K], p. ic6. 

f 


'l" IIIS parliament is rema’kiblefo! being the epoch, in 
-** which Vverc liril \\ c-nhuiv iVnu d, though without 
acquiring thciV denominations, the parties of court and 
country; panics which ha\v ever fmee continued, and 
wha:., wlii.L they oft thr;>rcn the utal cnlihintion of 'die 
govLi mm nt, :».*e the real cuufcs oi its permanent life and 
vigi ar. In the ancient feudal conilitution, of w;hkh the 


Thiglith partook with other European tuitions, there was a 
mixtuic, net of authority and liberty/ v/hk h we have lince 
enjoyed in this ifland, and which u ac fubiili uniformly to- 
gether ; bur of authority and anarchy, which perpetually 
Ilu ek d with each other, and which took place alternately*, 
according c ire urn 11 a net .■> were pv»rc or If; favourable 
to either of them. A parliament compofed of barbarian*., 
furnmoned from their fields and foreils, uninlLvucted by 
ftudy, coimff.i'. ion, or travel ; ignorant of their own liws 
and h.itorv. and una.cju.ihitcd with tjie iituatiou of all 
foreign nations *, a parliament called piec.iriouliv by the 
king, and diftolvcd at Ins pleafuu: ; fitting a few day iL- 
bating a few; points prepared lor the*in, and whole mem- 
bers were impatient to return to then* own caftk\->, where 
alone they wire great, ami to the* chafe, which was their., 
favourite amufement: Such a parliament was very little 
fitted to enter into a difeuUion of all the* qudlions of go- 
vernment, and to lhare, in a legnhir manner, the legal ad- 
mimifration. The name, the* authority ol the king alone 
append in the common com fe of government; iiv ex- 
traordinary emergeneii s, he aliurned, wilh Hill better rea- 
fon, the lole direction ; tlie imperleel ami unformed laws 
left, in evury thing, a latitude ol interpretation ; and when 
the ends purfued hy the mon.inh were, in general, agicc- 
ablc to his lubjects, little fcruple cr jealoufy was enter- 

1 tabled 
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talned with regard to the regularity of the means. During 
the reign of an able, 4brtunate, or popular prince, no mem- 
ber of either houfe, much lefs of the lower, Surft think of 
entering into a formed party, in oppofition to the -court ; 
fince the diffolution ot the parliament muft, in a few days, 
leave him unprotected, to the vengeance of his fovereign, 
and to thofe ftretches of prerogative, which were then fo 
eafily made, in order to punilh an obnoxious fubjeCt. 
During an unpopular and weak reign, the current com- 
monly ran fo ftrong againft the monarch, that none durfl: 
inlift themfclves in the*court party; or if the prince was 
able to engage any cpnfiderable barons on his fide, the 
queftion was decided with arms in the field, not by debates 
or arguments in a fenate or aflcmbly. And upon the 
whole, the chief circumftance, which, during ancient 
times, retained the prince in any # legal form of adminiftra- 
tion, was, that the fword % , by the nature of»the feudal te- 
nures, remained ftill in the hands of his fubje&s ; and this 
irregular* and dangerous check had much more influence 
than the regular anti methodical limits of the laws and 
conftitution. As the nation could not be compelled, it 
’ was neceffary that every public mcafure of confequencc, 
particularly that of levying new taxes,* fhould feem to be 
adopted by common coqfent and approbation, * 

YThe princes of the houfe of Tudor, partly by the vigour 
of their adminiftration, partly bj^the concurrence of fa- 
vourable circumftances, had been able ttreilaMilh a more 
regular fyftem of government ; but they drew tlie confti- 
tution fo near to defpotifni as diminifhed extremely the 
.authority of the parliament. The fenate became, in a 
great degree, the organ of royal will and pleasure : Oppo- 
fiticih would have been regarded as a fpecies of rebellion : 
/ind even religion, the*moft dangerous article in which 
innovations could be introduced, had admitted, in the 
courfe of a few years, four feveral alterations, from the 
authority alone of the foveigign. The parliament was not 
then the road to honour and preferment : The talents of 
popular intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and un- 
known : And though that affembly ftill preferved autho- 
rity, and retained the privilege of making laws and be- 
llowing public money, the members acquired not, upon 
that account, either with prince or people, much more 
weight and confideration. What powers were neceffary 

.VqjuVI. Oo to 
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for condu&ing the machine of government, the king was 
accuftomed, of himfelf, to afiume. His own revenues 
fupplied hini with money fuflicient for his ordinary ex~ 
pences. And when extraordinary emergencies occurred, 
the prince needed not to folicit votes* in parliament, cither 
for making laws or impofing taxes, both of which were 
now become requifite for public filtered and prefervation. 

The fecurity of individuals, fo necefiary to the liberty 
of popular councils, was totally unknown iri that age. 
And as no defpotic princes, fcarcely even the eaftern ty- 
rants, rule entirely without the concurrence of fome afleni- 
blies, which fupply both advice and authority ; little hut a 
mercenary force feems then to have been wanting towards 
the cdabliftiment of a Ample monarchy in England. The 
militia, though more favourable to regal authority than the 
feudal inllitutions, was rn^ch inferior, in this refpeft, tCfeJif- 
ciplined armk-s; and if it did hot preferve liberty to the 
people, it preferred at lead the power, if ever the inclina- 
tion fliould arife of recovering it. 

But fo low, at that time, ran th6 inclination towards 
liberty, that Elizabeth, the lad of that arbitrary line, her- 
felf no lefs arbitrary, was yet the mod renowned and mod 1 
popular of all the fovereigns that had filled the throne cl 
England. It was.natural for Janjcs to take the govern- 
ment as he found it, and to purfue her meafures, whifh. 
he heard fo much applauded ; nor did his penetration ex- 
tend fo far qs to difeover, that neitlier his circumdances nor 
his chara&er could fup^ort fo extenfive an authority. His 
narrow revenues and little frugality began now to render 
him dependent on his people, even in the ordinary courfc t 
of adminiffration : Their increating f knowledge difeovered 
to them that advantage which they had obtained ; 'and 
made them fenfible of the inedimuble value of civil liberty r 
And as he poffefled too little dignity to command nefpeft, 
and too much good-nature to imprefs fear, a new fpirit dif- 
eovered itfelf every day in tlif parliament; and a party, 
watchful of a free conditution, was regularly formed in the 
houfe of commons. * 

But netwithdanding thefe advantages acquired to li- 
berty, fo extenfive was royal authority, and fo firmly 
eftablifhed in all its parts, that it is probable the pa- 
triots of that age would have defpaired of ever refiding 
v y had they not been dimulatied by religious motives, 

• which 
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which infpirc a courage unfurmountable by any human 
obftaclc. » > 

The fame alliance which has ever prevailed between 
•kingly'power and eccle&ufticart authority, was now fully 
eltabliflied in England ; and while the prince affifted the 
clergy in fuppreffing fcliifmatics and innovators, the clergy, 
in return, inculcated the doctrine of an unreferved fubmil- 
fion and obedience to the civil magiltrate. The genius of 
the church of England, fo kindly to monarchy, forwarded 
the confederacy ; its fubmi/Tion to epifcopal jurifdi&ion ; 
ito attachment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent 
pomp and fplendor of woVfliip ; and, in a word, its affinity 
to the tame fuperftition of the catholics, rather than to the 
wild far.aticifm of the puritans. 

On the other hand, oppofition to the church, and the 
perfecutions under which they laboured, were fufficient to 
throw the puritans into the country party, and to beget po-_ 
Ktical printiplcs little favourable to the high pretenfions of 
the fovcrcign. The fpirit,too ol cnthuliafm. ; bold, daring, 
and uncontrolled ; (irongly difpofed their minds to adopt 
republican tenets ; and inclined them to arrogate, in their 
acficyis and conduft, the fame liberty whijrh they affumed 
in thc*ir rapturous flights and eeftafies. Ever fince the firfh 
origin of that fed, through the w’hole *feign of Elizabeth 
as Veil as of James, puritanical principles had been un- 
derftood in a double fenfe, and exprefled the opinions 
favourable both to political and to ^cclefiaftical liberty* 
*And as the court, in ettder to diferedit all parliamentary 
oppofition, affixed the denomination of puritans to its anta- 
■gortifts j the religious puritans willingly adopted this idea, 
wliich was fo advantageous to them, and which corrfoundcd 
their caufe with that of the patriots or country party. 
Vhiis were the civil and ecclefiafticnl fadions regularly 
formed ; and the humour of the nation during that age • 
running ftrongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the fpi- 
rit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and 
‘by means of its religious aflbeiate, from which it reaped 
more adftniage than honour, it fecretly enlarged its domi- 
nion over the greater part of the kingdom. 

This Note was in the firjl editions a part of the text ; lut 
the author omitted it , in order to avoid , as much as fojftble , 
the Jiyle of differ tatwn in the body of his hijlory . The pajTagt, 

I J Go 2 however* 
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however, cotftains views fo important* that he thought it might 
be admitted as a note. 


NOTE [L], p. 116. 

'"THIS protection is fo remarkable, that it may not be 
improper to give it in its own words. « The com- ■ 
“ mons now affembled in parliament, being jullly occa- 
“ fioned thereunto, concerning fundry liberties, fnnchifcs, 

** and privileges of parliament, amongft others here men- 
** tioned, do make this proteftation following : That the 
liberties, franchifes, and jurifdi&ions of parliament are 
“ the ancient and undoubted birth-right and inheritance 
** of the jfubjefts of Englaod ; and that the urgent and 
*< arduous affairs concerning the king, Hate, and defence 
*< of the realm, and of the church of England ; and the . 
** maintenance and making of laws, and redrefs of mif- 
** chiefs and grievances, which daily happen within this 
realm, are proper fubje&s and matter of council ru'd 
“ debate in parliament ; and that in the handling and pro- . 
“ ceeding of thofe bufineffes, every member of the noufe 
*' of parliament 'hath, and of right ought to have, free- 
** dom of fpeech tp propound, treat, reafon, andf bVing to 
“ concluficn the fame ; and that the commons in parlia- 
** menf have like .liberty and freedom to treat of thefe 
“ matters, in fuch order as in their judgment lhall feenf 
*< fitteft ; and that every member of the faid houfe hath 
« like freedom from all impeachment, imprifonment, and 
*< moldftation (other than by c&nfure of the hot\fe itfelf) 
for or concerning any fpeaking, reafoning, or declaring 
«* of any matter or matters touching the parliament ox par- » 
u liament bufinefs. And that if any of the fa*d members . 
** be complained of and queilioned for any thing done or 
“ faid in parliament, the fame is to be {hewn to the king 
K by the advice and aflent of all the commons aflembled* , 
“ in parliament, before the king give .credence fo any pri- 
** vate information.” Franklyn, p. 65. Rufhworth, vol. i* 
p. 53. Kennet, p. 747. Coke, p. 77. 
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NOTE CM], p. 141; 

t 

H E moment the prince embarked at St. Andero’s, 
* he faid, to thofe about him, that it was folly in the 
Spaniards to ufe him fo ill, and allow him to depart : A 
proof that the duke had made him believe they were in- 
fmccre in the affair of the marriage and the Palatinate ; 
for as to his reception, in other refpefts, it had been alto- 
gether unexceptionable, .fcefides, had not the prince be- 
lieved the Spaniards to be infincere, he had no reafon to 
quarrel with them, though Buckingham had. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that Charles himfelf mult have been 
deceived. The multiplied delays of the difpenfation, 
though’ they arofe from aqp i dent, • afforded Buckingham 
a plaufible pretext for charging the Spaniards with in- 
sincerity. • » 


. NOTE [N], p.143. 

A VlONG other particulars, he mentions a fum of 
80,000 pounds borrowed from the#kirig of Denmark. * 
In a former fjpeech to the parliament, he told them, that 
he had expended 500,000 pounds in 4 he caufgof the Pala- 
tine, befides the voluntary contribution given him by the 
people. See Frankly®, p. 50. But what is more extra- 
ordinary, the treafurer, in order to {hew his own good 
ftfviccs, boafts to the parliament, that, by his contrivance, 
6*0,000 pounds had beein faved in the article of .exchange 
in thd'fums remitted to the Palatine. This feems a great 
•fum, nor is it eafy to conceive .whence the king could 
procure .tucli vaft fums as would require a fum fo con* 
fiderable to be paid in exchange. From the whole, how- 
ever, it appears, that the king had been far from neglefting 
the interetts of hU daughter and fon-in-law, and had even 
gone far beyond what his narrow revenue could afford. 


Oe 3 
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NOTE [O], p. 144, 

1 • 

TjOW little this principle had prevailed, during any 
former period of the Englifli government, particularly 
during the la ft reign, which was certainly not fo perfect 
a model of liberty as moft writers would reprefent it, will 
eafily appear from many paflages in the hiftory of that 
reign. But the ideas of men \yere much changed, during 
about twenty 1 years of a gentle and peaceful adminiftr.!- 
tion. The commons, though James of liimfelf had re- 
called all patents of monopolies, were not contented with- 
out a law' againfl them, and a declaratory law too *, which 
was gaining a great point, and eftabliihing principles 
very favourable to liberty :• But they were extremely 
grateful, wLen Elizabeth, upon petition (after having once 
refufed their requefts), recalled a few of the moft op-* 
prdlive patents ; and employed fpme foothing exprdlions 
towards them. 

Tb* parliament had furely reafon, when they confeflhl, 
in the feventh of James, that he allowed them more free- 
# com of debate than ever was indulged by any of his-pre- 
dcccfibrs His indulgence in this particular, joined to his 
cai’y temper, was probably one caufe of the great power 
afTurm d by the commons. Monfieur de la Uodcrie, in his 
difpatchc^, vol. i. p. 449. mentions the liberty of fpecch in 
the houfc of commons as a new practice. 


NOTE [P],. p. 150. . 

H 

R YMER, tom. xviii. p. 224. It is certain that the 
young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. had 
proteftant governors from his early infancy ; firft the earl 
6 f Newcastle, then the marquis of Hertford. The king, 
in his memorial to foreign churches, after the conftnence- 
ment of the civil wars, infifts on his care in educating his 
children in the proteftant religion, as a proof that he was 
nowife inclined to the catholic. Rulhworth, vol. v. 
p. 752. It can fcurcely, therefore, be queftioned, but this 
article, which had fo odd an appearance, was inferred only 
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to amufc the pope, and.was never intended by either party 
ro be executed. 


NOTE [QJ, p. 161. 

U \/l ON ARCHIES, ^ according to fir Walter Raleigh, 

44 are of two forts touching their power or autho- 

44 rity, viz. i. Entire, ^hcrc the whole power of order** 
44 ing all ftate matters, both in peace ^hd war, doth by 
44 law and cuftom appertain to the prince;*. as in the 
44 Englifh kingdom ; where the prince hath the power to 
44 make laws, league and war ; to create magiftrates ; to 
44 pardon life ; of appeal, &c\ Though to give a con- 
44 .tentment to the other degrees} they have a fuffrage in** 
44 making hfws, yet ever fubj.*£t to the prftice’s pleafure 
44 and fiegative will. — 2. Limited or reltrained, that hath 
44 . no full power in aty the points and matters of (late, as 
44 the military king that hath not the fovercignty in time 
• 4t of peace, as the making of law's, £ 5 V. JJut in war only, 
14 as the Polonian king.” Maxims of State. 

.And a little after, 44 In every juft ftate, fome part of the 
44 government is, or ought to be, imparted to die people, 
44 as in a kingdom, a voice and fuffrage in making laws j 
44 and fometinics alfo of levying ot arms (tf the charge be 
44 great, and the prince forced to borrow help of his fub- 
44 je&s), the matter rightly may be propounded to a par- 
44 liament, that the tax may feem to have proceeded from 
* 44 tlicmf Ives. So confutations and fome proceedings in 
■ <4 * judicial matters ma^, in part, be referred to them. The 
44 rcaion, left, feeing themfelves to be in no number nor 
14 of reckoning, they miflike the ftate or government.” 
This ,wav of reafoning differs little from that of king 
James, who confidered the privileges of the parliament as 
matters of grace and indulgence more than of inheritance. 
It is remarkable that Raleigh was thought to lean to* 
wards the puritanical party, notwithftanding thefe pofi- 
tions. But ideas of government change much in different 
times. 

Raleigh’s fentiments on this head are (till more openly 
expreflfed, in his Prerogative of Parliaments , a work not 
publifiied till after his death. It is a dialogue between a 
I 1 Oo 4 courtier 
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courtier or counfellor and a countryjuftice of peace, who 
represents the patriot party, and defends the higheft notion^ 
of liberty, which the principles of that age would bear. 
Here is a pafiage of it : u CounfelLr . That which is done 
c< by the king, with the advice of his private or privy 
<c council, is done by the king’s abfolute power. JuJtice. 

“ And by whofe power is it done in parliament, but by 
€C the king’s abfolute power ? Miftake it not, my lord : 
u The three eftates do but advife as the privy council doth; 
u which advice, if the king embrace, it becomes the 

king’s own in the one, and jthe king’s law in the * 
u other, feV.” 

The earl of Clare, in a private letter to his fon-in-law 
fir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, thus 
exprefies himfelf : “ We live under a prerogative govern- 
€t ment, where book la'lv fubmits to lex loquens He 
fpoke from Viis own and all his anceftors’' experience. 
There was no fingle inftarice of power which 'a ‘king of 
England might not, at that time, ex^rt on pretence of ne- 
ceffity ox expediency : The continuance alone or frequent 
repetition of arbitrary adminiftration might prove danger-* 1 
ous, for want of fqrce to fupport it. It is remarkable thpt 
this letter of the earl of Clare was writteii in the firft year 
of Charles’s reigri; a«d confequertdy muff be meant of the 
general genius of the government, not the fpirit or temper 
of the monarch. See Strafford’s Letters, vol. i. p. 32. 
From another letter in, the fame colie&ion, vol. i. p. 10. 
it appears, that the council fometimes "affumed the power 
of forbidding perfons difagreeable to the court, to (land in 
the ele&ions. This authority they could exert in fomc* 
inftances ; but we are not thence to* infer, that they could 
(hut the door of that houfe to every one who was not ac- 
ceptable to them. The genius of the ancient government 
repofed more truft in the king, than to entertain any fuch 
fufpicion, and it allowed fcattered inftances, of fuch a kind 
as would have been totally deftru£livc of the conititution, 
had they been continued without interruption. 

I have not met with any Englifh writer in that agtf who 
fpeaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abfo- 
lutc one, where the people have many privileges. That 
is no contradi£Hon. In all European monarchies the peo- 
ple have^privileges *, but whether dependent or independent 
on the will of the monarch, is a queftion, that, in molt. 

4 governments, v 
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governments, it is better to forbear. Surely that queftion 
.was not determined before the age of James., .The rifing 
fpiiit »of the parliament, together with that king’s love of 
gerferal, fpeculative principles, brought it from its ob- 
feurity, and made it be commonly canvaffed. The ftrongeft. 
teftimony that I remember from a writer of James’s age, 
in favour of Englilh liberty, is in cardinal Bentivoglio, a 
foreigner, who mentions the Englilh government as fimilar 
to that of the Low-country provinces under their princes, 
rather than to that of France or Spain. Englilhmen were 
not fo fenfible that their prince was limited, becaufe they 
were fenfible that no 'individual had any fecurity againft a 
ftretch of prerogative : But foreigners, by comparifon, 
could perceive that thefe ftretches were at that time, from 
cuftgm or other caufes, lefs frequent in England than in 
other monarchies. Philip de C6mines too remarked the** 

Englilh conftitution to be more popular in bis time than 
that eff France. But in a paper written by a patriot in 
1627, it is remarked, that the freedom of fpeech in par- 
liament had been loft in England fince the days of Co- 
• mines. See Franklyn, p. 238. Here is a ftanza of Mal- 
herbe’s Ode to Mary de Medicis, tho .queen-regent, writ- 
ten in 1614. 

* 

Entre les rois a qui c^t age 
Doit fon principal ornement, » 

Ceux de la Tamife et.du Tage • 

Font leuer leur gouvernement: 

Mais en de fi calmes provinces, 

Ou le peuple adore les princes, 

Et met a\x gr 6 le plus haut 
L’honneur du feeptre legitime, 

Scauroit-on excufea le crime 
De ne regner pas comme il faut» 

The Englilh, as well as the Spaniards, are here pointed out 
as much more obedient fubje&s than the French, and 
much more trattable and fubmiffive to their princes. 

Though this paffage be taken from a poet, every man of 
judgment will allow its authority to be decifive. The 
chara&er of a national government cannot be unknown 
in Europe ; though it changes fometimes very fuddenly. 
Machiavcl, in his JDiflertations on Livy, fays repeatedly. 
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that France was the mo(l legal and molt popular monarchy 
then in Euionl*. 


NOTE [R], p. 1 6 x. 

pASSIVE obedience is exprefsly and zealoufly incut. 

cated in the homilies, computed and publiflied by au- 
thority, in the reign of quectiEliz ibeth. The convocation, 
which met in tins' very firft year ol the king’s reign, voted * 
as high monarchical principles as art* contained in t lie de- 
crees of the univcriity of Oxfoid, during the rule of the 
tories. Thefe principles, fo far from being deemed a no- 
velty, introduced by James's influence, palled fo imoothly, 
that no hiftorian has taken nojicc of them : They*wyre 
never the fubjetl of controverfy, or diipute, of difeourfe j 
and it is only by means of bilhop Overall’s Convocation- 
book, printed near feventy years after, that wc arc ac- 
quainted with them. Would James, who was fo cautious, 
and even timid c have ventured to begin his reign with a* 
bold ftrokc, which jvould have given juft ground of je^- 
loufy to his fubje&s ? It appears from that monarch’s Ba- 
fiiicon Doron, written while he 4 ‘a$ in (Scotland, that the 
republican ideas of the origin of power from the people 
■were, at that ^time, efleemcd puritanical novelties. The 
patriarchal feheme, it is remarkable, io. inculcated in thofe 
votes of the convocation preferved by* Overall 5 nor was 
Filmer the lirft inventor of thofe abfurd notions. 


NOTE t [S], jS. x8r. 

• 

*T*1IAT of the honed hiftorian Stowe feems not to have 
been of this number. u The great blefiings of God,” 
fays he, ** through increafe of wealth in the common fub- 
Cf je£ts of this land, efpecially upon the citizens of «Lon- 
don ; fuch within men’s memory, and chiefly within 
<c chefe few years of peace, that, except there were now 
f< due mention of fome fort made thereof, it would in 
u time to come be Ik Id incredible, i*?c” In another place, 
u Amongft the manifold tokens and figns of the infinite 

* bldfmgsi 
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bleflings of Almighty God bellowed upon this kingdom, 
44 by the wondrous and merciful cftabHfhing of peace 
44 wjthin ourfftves, and the full benefit of concord with 
4C *all Chriftian nations and others; Of all which graces 
44 let no m<m dare to prefume he can fpeak too much; 
44 whereof in truth there can never be enough fa*d, neither 
44 was rheu* ever any people lefs confiderate and left 
44 thankful th. 5 n at this time, being not willing to endure 
44 the memory of their prefent happinefs, as well as in the 
4t univerlal increalV of commerce and traffic throughout 
44 the kingdom, great building of royal fhips and by pri* 
4< vale merchants, Vhe re-peopling of cities* towns, and 
44 villages, befide the difcernible and fudden increafe of 
44 fair and coftly buildings, as well within the city of Lon* 
44 don as the fuburbs thereof, efpecially within thefe twelve 
i f years, SsV/* 


NbTE [TJ, p. 217. 

* 

, |>Y a fpeech of fir Simon D’Ewes, in the firfl year of the 
A> long parliament, it clearly appears, that the nation 
never had, even to th;* time, bee uprightly informed con- 
cerning the tranfaftions of the Spanilh negotiation, and 
flill believed the court of MadriS to havf been altogether 
infincere in their profeflions. What reafon, upon that 
fuppofition, had they to blame either the prince or Buck- 
ingham for their conduft, or for the narrative delivered to 
the parliament ? This is a capital fa ft, amj ought to be 
wril attended to. ©’Ewes’s fpcech is in Nalfon, vol. ii* 
p. 368. No author or hiftorian of tha£ age mentions the 
difeovery of Buckingham’s impoftures as a caufe of difguft 
in the parliament. Whitlockc, p. 1. only fays, that, the 
commons began to fufpeft, that it had been fpleen in Buck - 
inghaniy not 'zeal for public good, which had induced him to 
break the Spani/h match : A clear proof that his fal&hood 
wafrnot fufpefted. Wilfon, p. 780. fays, that Bucking- 
ham loft his popularity after Bristol arrived, not becaufe 
that nobleman difeovered to the world the falfehood of his 
narrative, but becaufe he proved that Buckingham, while 
in Spain, had profefled hynfelf a papift; which is falfe, 
and which was never Laid by Briitol. In all the debates 

which 
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which remain, not the lead hint i^ever given that anjr 
falfehood \yz% iufpe£ted in the narrative. I (hall farther 
add, that even tf the parliament had difcovercd the deceit 
in Buckingham's narrative, this ought not to have altered 
their political meafures, or made them refufe fnpply to the 
ling. They had fuppofed it pra&icable to wreft the Pa- 
latinate by arms from the houfe of Auftria ; they had re- 
presented it as prudent to expend the blood and treafure of 
the nation in fuch an enterprife ; they had believed that 
the king of Spain never had any (incere intention of re- 
ftoring that principality. It is certain, that he had not now 
any fuch intention : And though there was reafon to fuf- 
pe&, that this alteration in his views had proceeded from 
the ill condutt of Buckingham, yet pad errors could not 
be retrieved; and the nation was undoubtedly in the fame 
Situation which the parliament had ever fuppofed, when 
they fo much HarafTed their fovereign, by their impatient, 
importunate, and even undutiful felicitations. To which 
we may add, that Charles himfelf w^s certainly deceived 
by Buckingham, when he corroborated his favourite’s nar- 
rative by hi$ teftimony. Party hiftorians are fomewhat 
inconfident in their .reprefentations of thefc tranfaftions : f 
Tliey reprefent the Spaniards as totally infincere, that they- 
may reproach Jam&s w ith credulity in being fo long de- 
ceived by them : They reprefent them as fincere, that they 
may reproach the king,^the prince, and the duke, with 
falfehood in their narrative to the parliament. The truth 
is, they we»e infincere at fir ft ; but the reafons, proceeding 
from bigotry, were not fufpe&ed by James, and were at 
laft overcome. They became fincere ; but the prince, de- 
ceived by the* many unavoidable caufes of delay, beliewtd! 
that they were ftill deceiving him. 


NOTE [U], p.253. 

CT*H I S petition is of fo great importance , that nve Jhall here 
give it at length . Humbly (hew unto our fovereign 
lord the king, the lords fpiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in parliament affembled, That, whereas it is de- 
clared and ena&ed by a ftatute made in the time of the 
reign of king Edward I. commonly caljed Statutum de taU 

lagio 
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hgio non concedendo , that no tallage or aid ihail be levied * 
by the king or hisp Heirs in this realm, without the good- 
will and aflent of the archbifliops, bifhopsj earls, barons, 
kaiights, burgeffes, and other the freemen of the common- 
alty of this realm : And, by authority of parliament holden 
in the five and twentieth year of the reign of king Ed- 
ward III. it is declared and cna&ed, That, from thence- 
forth, no perfon (hall be compelled to make any loans to 
the king againft his will, becaufe fuch loans were againft 
rcafon, and the franchife of the land : And, by other laws 
of this realm, it is provided, that nonj ftiould be charged 
by any charge or*iinpofition called a benevolence, or by 
fuch like charge : By which the ftatutes before mentioned, 
and other the good laws and ftatutes of this realm, your 
fubje&s have inherited this freedom, that they fliould not 

t b& compelled to contribute jo any tax, tallage, aid, or 
other like charge, not fet by common^ confent in pSt- 
lianjeitf. 

II. Yet nevcnhelefs, of late divers commiffions dirc&ed 
to fundry commiflJoncrs in feveral counties, with inftruc- 
tions, have iffiied ; by means whereof your people have 
been in divers places afiembled, and required to lend cer- 
tain fums of money unto your majefty, and many of them, 
upon their refufal fo^to do, have had # an oath adminiftered 
unto them not warrantable by thS laws or ftatutes of this 
realm, and have been confirmed to become bound to 
make appearance and give attendance before your privy- 
council, and in other places : aAd others of them have been 
therefore impriloned, confined, and fundry other ways mo- 
lefted and difquietcd : And divers other charges have been 
laid and levied upon your people, in fevertil counties, by 

-lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commiflioners for 
mufters, juftices of peace, and others, by command or di- 
reAiori from your majeity, or your privy-council, againft 
tlie laws and free cuftoms of this realm. 

III. And whereas alfo, by the ftatutc called Thf great 
charter of the liberties of England ', it is declared and ena£t- 

. ed, That no freeman may be taken or imprifoned, or 
be difl’eifed'of his freehold or liberties, or his free cuftoms, 
or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deftroyed, but 
by the lawful judgment pi bis peers, or by the law of the 
land. 
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IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign 
fcf king Edward *111. it was declared "and enadled, by au- 
thority of parliament, That no man, of what eftat? or 
condition that he be, ihould be put out of his land or te- 
nements, nor taken, nor imprifoned, nor difherited, nor 
put to death, without being brought to anfwcr by due 
procefs of law. 

V. Neverthelefs, againft the tenor of the faid ftatutes, 
and other the good laws and ftatutes of your realm to that 
end provided, divers of your fubjcfls have of late been 
imprifoned without any caufe (hewed ; and, when, for 
their deliverajice, they were brought before juitice, by your 
majefty’s writs of Habeas Corpus , there to undergo, and re- 
ceive as the court fhould order, and their keepers command- 
ed to certify the caufes of their detainer, no caufe was cer- 
tified, but that they were detained, by your majefty’s Ipc-. 
cial command, ffgnified by the lords of your privj -council, 
and yet were returned back to ieveral prifons, without 
being charged with any thing to which they might make 
anfwer according to the law. 

VI. And whereas of late great companies of foldiers 
and mariners have been difperlcd into divers counties of 
the realm, and the inhabitants, againft their wills, have 
beerf compelled to re*:ciye them into their houfes, and there 
to fuffer them to foiourn, againft the laws and cultoms of 4 
this realm, and to the gre& grievance and vexation of the 
people. 

VII. And whereas alfoi by authority of parliament, in 
the five and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III. 
it is declared and enabled, That no man fliall be fore- 
judged of life qr limb againft the form of the Great charter 
and law of the land : And, by the faid Great charter , and 
other the laws and ftatutes ( of this' your realm, no man 
ought, to be judged to death but by the laws eftablifi\ed 
in this your realm, either by the cuftoms of the fame 
realm, or by a£t$ of parliament: Arid whereas no offender, 
of what kind foever, is exempted from the proceedings to 
be ufed, and punifhments to be inflifted by the laws and 
ftatutes of this your realm : Neverthelefs, of late divers 
commiflions, under your majefty’s great feal, have iffued 
forth, by which certain perfons have been affigned and ap- 
pointed commiflioners, with power and authority to pro- 

8 ceed 
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ccecl within the land, according to the juftice of martial 
law, again li fuch foldfers and mariners, or bther diflolute 
T>erfons joining with them, as ftiould commit any murther^ 
robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or mifdemeanour 
•whatfoever, and by fuch fummary courfe and order as is 
agreeable to martial law, and as is ufed in armies in time 
of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of fuch 
offenders, and them to caufe to be executed and put to 
death according to the law martial. 

VIII. P>y pretext whereof fome of your majefty’s fub- 
^ecls have been by fome *of the faid comrfiiftioncrs put to 
death, when and where,* if, by the laws and ftatutes of the 
land, they had deferved death, by the fame laws and (la- 
tutes alfo they might, and by no other ought, to have been 
judged and executed. 

IX . * And alio fundry grievous offenders, by colour 
thereof claiming an exemption, have cfc iped* the punifli- 

' ments dpe .to them by the laws* and ftatutes of this vour 
•realm, by reafon that divers of your officers and mi miters 
of juftice have unjultly refuted or forborn to proceed again ft: 

• ijpeh offenders according to the fame law& and flatntcs* 

upon pretence that the faid offenders were punifli ibu* only 
bvVnartiul law, and by authority of fuch cortmiiilions as 
aforef.iid : Which commifjions, ami all #rh< f r of like nature, 
are wholly aijd directly contrary to the faid laws and ila- . 
tutes of this your realm. » 

X. They do therefore humbly pr^y your mo ft excellent 
majeity, That no man her after be compelled to nuke o t 

• yield any gift, loan, benrvol.mce, tax, or fuch like charge* 
without common content, by i:Ct of parliament : #Aml that 
noifcs be called to matae anfwer, or take fuch oath, or to 
give ••attendance, or be confined, or otherwife moleftcd or 

• difquieted, concerning th£ fume* or for refufal thereof: 
And th A no freeman, in any fuch manner as is before 
mentioned, be imprifoned or detained : And that yotir ma« 
jelly would be ptcafcu to remove the faid fold hr s and ma- 
riners, and that people may not be fo burtheued in time to 
come-,«and that the aforefaid commiffions, for proceeding 
py martial law, may be revoked and annulled : And that 
hereafter no’commillions of like nature may iffue forth, to 
any perfon or perfons whatfoever, to be executed as afore- 
faid, left, by colour of them, any of your majefty’a fub- 

je&s 
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je£ls be deftroyed, or put to death, contrary to the law* 
and franchife*6f the land. 

XI. All’ which they molt humbly pray of your mod; 
excellent majefty, as their rights ?nd liberties, according 
to the laws and ftatutes of this realm : And that your ma— 
jefty would alfo vouchfafe to declare. That the awards, 
doings, and proceedings to the prejudice of your people, 
in any of the premifes, (hall not be drawn hereafter into 
confequence or example : And that your majefty would be 
alfo gracioufly pleafed, for the further comfort and fafety of 
your people, to declare your royal will and pleafure, that iit 
the things aforefaid, all your o&odrs and ministers (hall 
ferve you according to the laws and ilatutes of this realm, 
as they tinder the honour of your majefty, and the pro- 
fperity of this kingdom. Slat. 17 Car. cap. 14. 


NOTE [X], p.267. 

*yHE reafon afligned by fir Philip Warwick, p. 2. fey 
this unufual meafure of the commons, is, that they 
intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it 
‘had affumed, of* varying the rates of the impofitions, and at 
the fame time were refolved to cut off the npw rates rtxcd 
by James. Thcfe wdve confiderable diminutions both of 
revenue and prerogative ; and whether they would have 
there flopped, confidering their prefept difpofition, may be 
much doubted. The king, it feems, and the lords, were . 
refolved pot to truft them ; nor to render a revenue onoe 
precarious, which perhaps they might never afterwajd * be 
able to get re-eftablifhed on the old footing. 


NOTE [Y], p.304. 

TjERE is a paffage of fir John Davis’s Queftion con* 
V* cerning Impofitions, p. 13 1. “ This power of layV 
** ing on arbitrarily new impofitions being a prerogative in' 
** point of government, as well as in point of profit, it 
** cannot be reftrained or bound by a£V of parliament ; it 

4 “ cannof 
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u cannot be limited by any certain or fixt rule of law, no; 
u more than the conrfr of a pilot upon the fea, who mult 
w turn the helm, or hear higher or lower fail, afcflrding to 
44 the* wind or weather;* and tliereiore it may be properly 
v faid, that th*. king’s prerogative in this point, is as ftrong 
44 as Sam [on ; it cannot be bound : For though an art of 
44 parliament be made to retrain it, and the king doth 
44 give his confent unto it, as Snmpn was bound with his 
44 own confent, yet if the Phi l, /lines come; that is, if any 
41 juft or important occafion do an ft*, it cannot hold or 
4 « c re ft rain the prerogative ; it will be as thread, and broken 
44 as eafy as the bonds hi* Satttj //-— The king’s prerogatives 
14 are ihe fun-beams of the ciown, and as infeparable from 
44 it as the fun-beams trom the fun: The king’s crown 
44 mull he taken from him; Samjon * s hair mull be cut out, 
ic b^fofe his courage can be; any j«>t abated. Hence it is 
“ that neither the king’s aft, nor any afct of* parliament, 
tc can give uway his prerogative. 


NOTE [Z], p. 356. 


W E flialljicre make ufc of the liberty, allowed in a 
note, to expatiate a little on rfte prefent fubjctl. It 
mu ft be confcired that the king, in this declaration, touch- 
ed upon that circunaftancc in the Lnglifli conflitution, 
•which it is moll difficult, or rather altogether impofliblc, 
t<)‘ Vgulate bv laws, and which rnuft be governed by cer- 
taii Jclelicate ideas of propiicty and decency, rather than 
by ah'v cxafl rule or prefeription. lo deny the parlia- 
•infrnt all right of rcmonftrAting againft what thev cftcern 
grievances, were to reduce that affembly to a total in- 
fignificancv, and to deprive the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap fiotn popular councils, lo com- 
plain of the parliament’s employing the power of taxation, 
4$ the means of extorting conceflions from their Sovereign, 
were to expert, that they would entirely difarm therolelvty 
and renounce the folc expedient, provided by the conft»- 
tution, for enfuring to the kingdom a juft and legal ad- 
tniniftration. In different periods of Engliih llory, there 
^Vul. VI. P P occur 
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dccur inftances of their remonft rating with their princes 
in the freeft manner, and fomc times ot their refufmg flip- 
ply, wheif difgufted with any circumfiance of public con* . 
duft. It is, however, certain, that this power, though 
eflential to parliaments, may eafily be abufed, as well by* 
the frequency and minutenefs of their leimmft ranees, as 
by their intrufion into every part of the king's counlcls 
and determinations. Under colour of advice, they may 
give difgmfed orders; and in complaining of grievances, 
they may draw to themfelvcs every power of government. 
Whatever mdafire is embraced, 'without confultmg them,* 
mav be pronounced an oppridion e,f the people* and, till 
corrected, they may refute the molt ncceifary lupplies to 
their indigent fovercign. From the very nature of th\s 
parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that it mud be lelt 
unbounded hv law: Ec* who can foietel how frequently 
grievances may occur, or what part of admin. ftrai ion may 
be affected by them r Enm; the natuie too of *he human * 
frame, it may be expec ted, that this hbcity would be cx* 
erted in its full extent, and no branch of authority be 
allowed to iem:iin unmuicflcti in tbe bands of the princa 
For will the weak limitations of refpccl a»ul decorum 
be fuiTicient to red rain human ambition, which fb ire- 
fluently breaks through all the preferiptions of law and 
juft ice? 

Hut here it is obfe:\ able, that the wifdorn of the Eng- 
lifh conilifytion, or rather the concuirencc of accidents, 
has provided, in different pe riods, certain irregular checks 
to this privilege of pailjamcnt, and thereby maintained, in * 
l’ome tolerable mealure, the dignity and authority of fills 
crown. r ^ 

In the ancient conflitution, before the beginning of' the 
feventeemh century, the meetings of parliament were prtv • 
carious, and wcie not frequent. The fcfhons were fhort ; 
and the members had no leifure, either to get acquainted 
with each other, or with public bufinefs. The ignorance 
of the age made men more fubmiflivc to that authority 
which governed them. And above all, the large demefnesj 
of the crown, with the fmall expence of government dur- 
ing that period, rendered the prince almoft independent, 
and taught the parliament to prclerve great fubmiflion and 
duty towards him* 
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In our prefent conflitution, many accidents, which liaVef 
remitted goveinnitiMs' every where, as wall as in Great 
Britain, much mote burthenfome than tgfnlVrly, have 
thi^wfti into t he hands of the ciown the difprdal ot a larpe 
revenue, and have enabled the king, bv the pi ivun* interest 
and ambition ot the membris, to rt [train the public in- 
terefl and ambition of tSic lu»dv. While the oppnfition 
(toi we mull (I ill have an oppofifi'Mi, open 01 difgui(ed) 
endeavour t M draw cvi ry brain I* of udmuafira^ion under 
the loo.ii/.ji of pailiamcnt, the com tiers rcleive a pa:!: 
to rhe d'fpolai >t* the crown; and '/j rp)*d prerogative, 
though tl.*}>n\ed < f it^aut * p«»v.* # is, il nta>ns a due 

wt i gill in the ! .dance of the ivniluution. 

It was the fa»c of rise honfe ot Stuart to govern Eng- 
land at a jauiod, when the jo;r.:n for. ice ot Authority was 
ah cadi' muck dummihed, ami before the latter began to 
How in any tolcraule dnrihiiitc. \Vuhi*it a icgidur 
ana fixed foun i mon, the iluoiw* peipctualiy Pittned \ and 
tj»e pi nice fit upon it anxiouilv anu precanondv. l'-WiV 
ivnedient tiLd by James and Chailcs in order to fupport 
jthur dignity, ue have leen attended- with feidihle incon- 
vemennes. The majelly of the ciown, cleiivcd from an- 
c iv*! * t powers and pieingativcs, procured refpedt, and 
checked the approaches oj iufolcm intruders; But it bug.ft 
in' hw king fo high an idea ot bus own rank and iiaiion, as 
made liim incapable ot [looping toqwpulur courfes, or fub- 
mitling in any degiee to the control of parliament. The 
alliance with the hierarchy flrengthened law by the func- 
tion of religion: But it enraged the puiitanical party, and 
>fc\pofed the prince to the attacks of enemies, numerous, 
violent, and implacably. The memory too o^’thefe two 
kiffg.% from like caufes, has been attended, in feme de- 
gree, with the fame infelicity, which purfued them dining 
the whole courfe of their lives. Though it mult be coji- 
feffedj that theit [kill in government was not proportioned 
to the extreme delicacy ot their fltuation ; a lulficient in- 
dulgence lias not been given them, and all the blame, by 
jfeverafl^hillorians, has been unjufliy thrown on their fide. 
Their violations of law, particularly thofe of Charles, arc, 
in fome few inftances, tranfgreflions of a plain limit, 
which was marked out to royal authority. But the en- 
croachments of |he commons, though in the beginning 
P p a ieis 
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\ left pofitive anti determinate, are no iefs difcei ruble by 
good judges, and were equailv capable of deffroving the 
juft balance <51 the conltitution. While tlicv exereiled the 
powcis tranfmitied to them, m a maimer more uidcpei'idmt, 
and lefs compliant, than h.-.d ever before been pradifed ; 
the kings were, pnhaps imprudenth, but, as the) nna* 
giued, from necellity, tempted to aflumc powers, which 
had r a reel v ever been exert iled, or had been excruied in 
a different manner by the crown. A 1 : 1 iiom the iho* k of 
theie oppofite pieMifions, together with religious contro- 
veifv, arofe aff jtiu* tactions, com uUions, anti difordcis, 
which attended that period. 


7 bis A ’:ie in i* % r fir / 3 cJit'w »;■, «v /..■;>/ of t! c lf\4. 


A O 1 L i AAj, p. 4 J s* 


>/rR. Carte, in his life ot the duke ol O;moiid, has 
given us fume evidence to pmve, tliat th.s letter was 
entirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in ordci to indutfc 
the king to lat r$ce Strafford. ile te'ls us, that Strafford 
laid io to his ion, the night hcfoie his execution. lior 
there are home realon^whv 1 adhere to the common way 
of telling tjusMIoiy. l. The at count of the forgery comes 
through fcveral handstand from men t>i chniattcrs not 
fully known to the public. A urcmnllance which weakens 
every evident c. It is a hcaiiav of a he.irlay, 2. It ice-yv 
impoflible/hut \oung lord Straflore^ mud inform the 
who would not have failed to Mate the forgery, and\A- 
pofe his enemies to their merited infamy- 3. It is 110J; 
to he conceived Lut Clarendon and Wlntlocke, .not to 
mention others, muff have heard of the matter. 4. Sir 
George ftatchffc, in his life of Strafford, tells the llory 
the fame way that Clarendon and Wlntlocke do. ^ Would 
he alfo, who wax Strafford's intimate friend, never^ have j 
hcaid of the loigciyr It is letriarkablc, that this life is 
dedicated 01 addreiled to young Strafford. Would not he 
have put fir Gtotgc right in foinateutd and interdl mg a 
fact t 
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NOTE [BBJ, r .+i6. ’ 

\\7 H XT made tins hill appear of iefs confecjiicncc was, 
that the r>.!i I miiiliiI voted tonnage and poundage for 
no longer .1 pr; »od than two months: ami <\s tiut hi.-iuh 
was moie than half of the revenue, and the government 
could not p<#!I:blv lubhfl without it ; it learned m liacilv 
f in the power <d the juiliam mt lo lontiifue themlclw. as 
long as the\ pleded. ‘ I his nub-vd was tine im the orcil- 
21 ir> aduuudliutiou ot government : Bur on the appioarhcs 
tow aids a c iviI war, whnh was not then luieheii, it had 
been of gp u 1 onktpirnce to the lung tu have rJcmd the 
ught oS dillohitiou, an. I to h.o h 1 mime J ;uiv s >ureniitv** b * 
lather tliuU allow the continuance oi the p Albanian. 


NOTE [CC], p.447. 

T T is now fo uniserlajlv allowed, nutvitliflandiug fonte 
-*■’ muttering to the contrary, that the king had no hand 
n the Iii Ih 1 ehelhon, that it will Jje iupertluous to infilt 
on a point winch leans fo clear. I (hall*oiJy fugged, a 
verv few at Aliments*, among an infinite immbet which 00 
cur. (1) Ought the alhrmation of perfidious, infamous 
t\ er to have palled lot any atiihoiitv? (2) Nobody 
c^i tell us wh.it the ^voids of the .pretended ^coinmifliou 
Hut commiflion which we find in Rulh worth, 
v*d. v. p. 40‘cu and in Milton's W orks, Toland’s edition, 
is plainly an nupollme ; hecaule Tt pretends lo be date Mil 
OHober 1641, yet muuions fads which happened not 
till foine months attei. It appeals that the Inth rebels, 
^obfcTyiin; fome incontinence 111 their firlv forgery, were 
ubhg^jto foige this coinuidlion anew*, yet could not ren- 
der it coherent or probable. (3) Nothing could be more 
obviouflv |nTnicious to the king’s caufe than the Irilli re- 
bellion ; beinufe it incrcaled lus uecclfilies, and rendered 
^iiui ll ill more dependent on the parliament, who had be- 
P p 3 fore 
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•fore-fnflieiemlv (hewn on what terms they would afhft 
him. (4.} Tlte infhmt the kmg heard of the rebellion, 
which was j! very lew da\ s alter its com mm* ement, he 
wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them the ma- 
nagement of the war. 1 Lid he built any projects on that 
rebellion, would he not have waited foine little time to ■* 
how they would fi u. reed r Would he pick nth, have adopted 
a mealure whk h was evidently fo hurtful to his authority ? 
( 5 ) Wh,t can be imagined to fie the hmcA projects ? 
Tor.ideihe Iiifli to arms, 1 luppofc, and bring them over 
to England Ini' iys afliilaru e. Bm % is it iv't plain, that the 
king never intended t: de war in England r Had that 

been 1 : s intcntii u, w« he have mulcted the paihamuit 

perpetual ? Doe 11 not appear, role tram c 

events that tin parlunne t forced him into the war? (6} 
Tf ic* Ling c<»nve\ed to the juflucs int cikgtncc tvi.ith 
ought to ha* e prevented the reb'llinn. (/j ) The Inlh 
catholics, in all their futme t ranfac tionx with the king, 

' when e the v cm leavour to cxcufe tlicrr inlm 1 v< ( 1 i'm, f, e\ : r 
had the afkirance to plead his comiuiiiion. Even amo*'. ~ 
tlicmfelves tlicv dropped that pretext. It appears that Ju Vi 
Phelim (J’Ncale, chufh, and he only at full, promoted 
that impofiurc. S»!*e Carte 1 *' Ormond, vol. in. No. 10©. 
Pit, IJ2. 114, 1 15. 1 2t. 132. # i 57. fo) OWVale hmv- 
felf con felled the impoflure on his trial and at Ins execu- 
tion. See Nalfon, vol.di. p. 528. Maguire,' a* his exe- 
cution, made a like conic (non. ■()) It is ridic ulous to 
mention the jufhficatiori winch Cluiles II. gave to the 
marquis of Antrim, as il he irad afted bv his father’s com- 
million. Anti ini had no in the fill! lebellion and 
rnaffacre. He joined not the rebels till two years af tet^i : 
It was w r ith the king’s con fen*, and he did important fxr«. 
vice, in fending over a body of men to Montrofc. ,, 


NOTE [CD], p. 486. 


T - HR great coiimgf and comluft difplayed by many of 
the popular leaders, have commonly inclined m*n to 
do them in one refpc£f, more honour tlym they deferve, 

7 - »»4J 
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and to hippo fe, that, like able politicians, they eti).pIoyQ.d ; 
pretences winch they fecrctly delpifed, ig order to-ferve . 
their fulfil h pnrpofcs. It is b.owever {JVobabJe* if not cer- 
tain; t-lj.it they were, generally 1 peaking, the dupes of their 
own z»*al. Mv]H»cni\, cjuire pure and lree from fanaticifm, 
IJs perhaps, except among men fixed in a determined phi- 
lofophh al fceptirihn, tlun unknown, as rare as fanaticifm 
enrirely purged from all mixture t,{ hvpoerif\ . So con- 
genial to tin Inman mind aie religious fentiments, that it 
is impofhi le to counter feit King Inch* holy fervours, with- 
out Irehcg fume (hare »>f r he .illumed wqn«th : And on the 
other hand, fo previous and temporary, from the frailty 
.of human nattnc, is the operation of thefe fpi ritual 
* views, that the leligious ecftaliis, if ronftantly employed, 
mull often be counterfeit, and mud be warped by thofe 
nm* familiar motives of interojl and ambition, which in- 
TcnliMv gain upon the mind. This indeed feems the key* 
to mod of tne ci/lebratcd chajafters of that age. Equally 
fraud and of ardour, thefe pious patriots talked pe?- 

| |pctually of fecking the Lord, yet dill purfued their own 
pmpofes; and have left a memorable leflon to pofterity, 
how delufnv, how dedructive, that principle is bv which 
*thev we»c animated.. * 

With rcgaid to the jpeoplc, we can entertain no doubt 
that the controvcrfv wa% on their ^ part, entirely theolo- 
gical. Hie generality of the Ration could never have 
flown out into fuch fury in order to obtain new privileges 
and acquire greater liberty than* they and their anceflors 
had ever been acquainted with. Their fathers had been 
«qtritirelv fatisiled with the government of Elizabeth : Why 
Jhould they have f^cri thrown ihto fuqh Extreme rage 
^Charles, who, from the beginning of his reign, 

, wifbed only to maintain fuch a government ? And why 
not, lead, compound matters with him, when by all 
his taws, it appeared that be had agreed to deparjt from it? 
Efpecially, as he had put it entirely out of his power to 
rctrad that refolution. It is in vain, therefore, to dignify 
tlp/mdl war and the parliamentary authors of it, by fup- 
pofing it to have any other confiderable foundation than 
theological zeal, that great and noted fou r ce of animofity 
amtwig men. The royalifls alfo were very commonly 
zealots ; but as they were at the fame time maintaining 
* the 
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the efoblilhcd conftitution, in /late as well as cliurcli, they 
had an objedt which was natural, and which might pro- 
duce the gieateft paflion, even without any confiderable 
niixtnre of theological fervour . — He former part oj~ di- 
note ivas, in the fir jl editions, a part of the text. 


NOTE [EE], p. 4SS. 


I N fovne cf theft* declarations, fuppufed to be primed hv 
lord Falkland, is found the firll regular definition o ( ' 
the conftitution, according to otr prelmt ideas ot if, that 
occurs in any Euglifli compofilion , at Icaft any ptiblillted 
kv authority. The threo fpccics of government, monar- 
chical, ariftocrt.tical, and democrat teal, ate there plainly 
diftinguifh&k and the Englilh government is e\pr<‘I,,lv laid 
to be none of them pure, but all of them mixed and ' c,xri r 
pered together. This ll\!c, though 'the fenfc of it waj 
implied in manv .inftitufions, no former ling of England, 
would have ufed, and no Inbjctf would have been per- 
mitted to ufe. Banks and the crown-lawyers againft 
Hambdcn, in the cafe of {hip-money, infill plainly and 
openly on the king’s abfoltitc and fovereign power : Ami 
the oppofite lawvcrx do nit deny it : 1 bey only alfert, that 
the fubjefls - have al/o a fundament d property in their 
goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by iheir 
own confcnt in parliament. But that the parliament was 
inftifuted to check and control the king, and lhare 
fupretnc power, 'would, in all formor tunes, have beef. . 
efteemed very blunt and inrlifc reet, if not illegal, langtug* 
Wc need not be furprifed that governments lliould long . 
continue, though the boundaries of authority, in tlie.i fe- 
veral branches, be implicit, confufcd and undetermined. 
This is the cafe all over the world. Who can draw an ^ 
exafl line between the fpiritual and temporal powers it.; * 
catholic Hates ? What code afcerlainrd the prccife au>-. 
rity of the Roman fenate, in every occurrence ? Ret haps 
the Engiifh is the fit ft mixed government, where the atulio- 
,ity of every putt lias been very accurately defined : AncHet 
there Hill rim tin many very important qutfflions between 
* tt.eiH 
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*he two houfcs, that, by common confcnt, arc buried *tjva ■ 
difcieet fitcncc. T^te king’s power is ^ndeed more exa£Hy 
limited ; but this period, of which wtf now treat, is tlie 
tTfty** at which that accuiacy commenced. And it appears 
from Warwick and •Hobbes, that many royal ills blamed 
fr^iis ph'Jofophical precilion in the king’s penman, and 
fought that the veil was very imprudently drawn off the 
mvflerics of govermnenti It is ccitain that liberty reaped 
mighty advantages tiom/ tliefe controvcrfics and inquiries ; 
and the loyal authority i tic’ll became more feenre, within 
thole provinces which *werc Aligned to it # Since the 'firfi 
publication of this i-tfr y, the /t\j nr! of lord Clarendon has 
been published ; ‘where that nvdeman ajjcrts y that he himfclf 
author ' ' theje rcmwji 'ranees and memmah 

$f the Lin 


NOTE [Tr 


L 1 ' 1 j* P-S”- 


WHrrLOCKF, 

*** lay**, p. 6 c 


u 


wlio was one of tMe corntnifTioners, 
‘j. k In tins treaty* the king nunifeded 
ns great paits and abilities, ftrength of reafon and quiek- 
nefs of apprehenliofl, with much patience in hearing 
what wws ohjecled again 11 hiu^; wherein he allowed all 
44 freedom, and would hitiifell him up the® arguments, and 
44 give a molt clear judgment tip on them. Ilis unhap- 
44 pinefs was, that* he had a better opinion ol others judg- 
ements tlian of liis own, though they were weaker than 
i his own ; and of this the p ar 1 i c|Tn en t jcom t fli ifi o ne rs had 
1 experience to theft- great trouble. 'Fhcy were often 
waiting on the king,, and debating fome points of the 
W4 treaty wirh him, until midnight, before they could corue 
41 to a conclufion. Upon one of the mod material pdints, 
“.they prefled his majefty with their reafons ami. bell ax- 
4 4 guments they could ufe to grant what they defired. 
fJjpRf king laid, he was fully fatisfied, and promifed to 
them his anfwcr in writing according to their de- 
“ lire; ^ut becaufe it was then pad midnight, and too 
l^re to put it into writing, he would have it drawn- up 
next morning (when he commanded them to w r ait on 

44 him 


<* 


S*5 
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u liiuT agaiti);* and tfyen,he would give them his an Twer 
44 in writing, us it \vas now agreed upon. Bur next morn- 
ing the king ‘‘tol# them, that he had altered his mind : 
u And fome of his friends, ot whom the commilhir.tAy.fr 
44 inquired, told them, ihat «dtci they' were gone, and even 
44 his council retired, fome ol Ins bed-chamber never Id -1 
44 prefling and perfuadir.g him nil they prevailed on bin* 
64 to change Ins foimer relwiutions. ’ It is difficult, how- 
ever, to conceive, that any nego .i«ui. *u could have fuc- 
ceeded between the Ling and parhuincnt while the latter 
infilled, as they did ill along, on a. total luhnrr.flion to ail 
their demands ; and challenged the whole p uver, /vhi' h 
they profeffbdly intended to employ, to the puudhmcnt of 
the king’s fnends. 


NOTE [GG], r . 521. 


pHE author is fciifible that fonu 
*■ .upon him, Vm account of tin*, 


! brown . 
in Mr/ 
re willing to enl'TtaiiM 


!■! unc may he 
hill claufe. 


Hambden’s charaftei-: as if he wt 
a fidpiuono! bad intentions, where the atiiom wue prane 
worthy. But the author’s meaning is dircitly < outran ) 
He efteems the I all actions of Mr. Ilambdei/s hit to have 
been very blame «dde ; though, as they were derived f?oni 
good motives,* only pul bed to an extreme, there is room 
left to believe, tint the intentions of that patriot, as well 
as of many of his party, were laudable. Had the preccdi 
admi niff ration of the kin j, which vre arc apt to call aibi | 
trary, pioceeded from ambition, and an uujuft defire of ef 
croaching on the ancient liberties of -the people, t-hvie w(*uld 
have been lefs leafon for giving him any trull, or living 
in liiS hands a confideraLie fhare of that power which he 
had fo nqiich abided. But if his condutl was. derived 111 4 
great meafure from ncccflity, and from a natural defirc oh 
defending that prerogative which was tranfmitted TJT'iVf 
from his anceftors, and which his parliaments were vifibl J 
encroaching on ; there is no reafon why he may. not be 
efteemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely worthjfrof 
trufl from his people. The attempt, therefore, of totally 

annihilating) 
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annihilating monarchical power, wasp very blameafile *‘tx^ 
trcme ; efpecialJy as it was attende^with.the danger, to 
the leafl, of a civil war, which befides the numberlefs 
ins infeparable front it, expofed liberty to much greater 
"perils than it could have incurredj under the now limited 
authority of the king. But as tliefe points could not be 
luppofed fo clear during the time, as they ire, or may be 
at prefent ; theie arc gpeat reafons of alleviation for men 
who were heated by the conti overi’y, o* engaged in the 
adlion. And it is remarkable, that fcver^at prefent ffuch 
lS/th'* force of party ptejudices) thenuare few people who 
have coolnefs enough to fee tliefe matters in improper light, 
or are convinced that the parliament could prudently have 
flopped in their pretentions. They Hill plead the violations 
of hbeity attempted by the kiir*, alter gi an ting the peri- 
^ion of ri^ht ; without v AufMei mg the ext^me harfh treat-? 
ment which lie “m^t with, after making tlul great con- 
' •lb tn, *a»d the impofiibility of fupporting government by 
the- revenue then. Titled on the crown, i lie woifi of it 

is, iliat there was a great tang of enthufiafm in the con- 
du£L of the parliamentary leaders, which? though it might 
vreadcjr their conduct fincere, will no* much enhance their 
Wradicr with poflerity. And though Hambden was, 
^rjhaps, Iefs infefled With this fpirit than many of his af- 
fuciates, he appears not to havej}ccn altogether free froth 

it. * His intended migratiour'to America, 1 •where he could 

only propofe the advantage of enjoying puritancial prayers 
and fermons, will* be allowed a proof prevalence of 

* **i$ fpirit in him. 


NOTE [IIPI 1 , p.538. 

• 

JN a letter ot the king to ttie queen, preferved in the 
JfHtifh Mufaeurn, and publifhed by Mrs. Macaulay, vol. 
irr^. 420. he fays, that unlefs religion was preferved, the 
militia (heing not as in Frtmcc a formed powerful ftrength) 
.wojjjd be of little ufe tathe crown ; and that if the pulpits 
tyiad not obedience,’ which would never be, if prelbyterian 
Government Wis abfoltitcly eflablifhcd, the king would 
1 have 
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•have but fmall eomfq$t of the militia.. This reafoning 
ifiiows the kind's goCd fen fa, and proves that his attach- 
ment to epifoopacy, though partly founded on religi^nj 
principle, was alfo, in his • fituation, derived from the 
fbundeft views of civil policy. In reality, it was eafy for t 
the king to perceive, by the nccellary connexion between^ 
trifles and important matters, and ) y the connexion main- 
tained at that time between religion and politics, that 
whetvhe was contending for the furplice, he was in etfefcl 
fighting for his crown], and even for bis head. Few of the 
popular party coni? perceive this connexion : MoP, > , 1 nf 
them were carried headlong by fanaticilin ; as might be 
expeded in the ignorant multitude. Few even of the 
leaders feem to have had more enlarged views. 
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